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FOREWORD 


The agenda of the XIIIth International Conference on Public 
Education, convened jointly by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation and the International Bureau of 
Education, included discussion of the reports from the Ministries of 
Education on educational developments in 1949-1950. 

This twelfth volume of the International Yearbook of Education 
is based on those reports and others received after the Conference. 
As is customary, its first part consists of a general survey of educa- 
tional developments in the year in question, grouped under subject 
headings, which should serve to facilitate comparisons with previous 
years. 

Warm thanks are due to the authors of the reports and to mem- 
bers of the International Bureau of Education staff. 


P. RosseL_io 


Assistant Director 
International Bureau of Education 








EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
IN 1949-1950 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION Administralion and Control —- Education 
Budgets —- School Buildings Primary Epucation — Quantitative Aspects 

Compulsory Education Pre-school Education Primary Curricula and 
Methods SECONDARY Epucation —- Quantitative Aspects Structural 
Reforms — Curricula and Methods VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Extension 
HiGHER EDUCATION TEACHING STAFF Recruitment and Training 
Teachers’ Standards of Living. 


This global survey of educational developments in 1949-1950 cannot 
claim to be exhaustive. The reports received necessarily refer only to the 
more outstanding events of the vear under review, and not all countries 
have sent reports. 

Enough material has been received, however, to reveal the extent and 
increasing complexity of educational problems, and the determination of 
education authorities to overcome them. 

The most urgent of these problems in the year under review appears 
to have been the increase of enrolment at all levels. This called for the 
immediate recruitment of new teachers, in spite of the difficulties of so 
doing, and for the construction of new schools. Education budgets had to be 
expanded. The reports show that a great deal was accomplished in these 
fields, but that it was nevertheless impossible to meet all needs, even in , 
the most advanced countries. 

Quantitative developments in education naturally lead to changes in 
structure, organisation and even teaching practice. This fact explains the 
considerable number of modifications made in 1949-1950 in programmes, 
curricula and methods, of which the reports speak. The problem of increas- 
ing numbers is thus also a problem of quality, whose solution rests, on 
the one hand, on current ideas of the aims of education and, on the other, 
on advances in child psychology and educational science. 
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SCHOOL, ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATION AND CONTRO! 


Education authorities are now called on much more frequently than 
formerly to meet and adapt themselves to new conditions. The pace of 
events is greater, and ever-increasing emphasis is laid on educational 
problems. Reform is the dominant characteristic of modern educational 
activity. 

Efforts are being made in some countries to extend and apply reforms 
already passed, while in others endeavour is concentrated on drafting and 
giving assent to new laws affecting one or more levels of education. 

Further steps were taken in Italy in the vear under review towards the 
realisation of its school reform plans. The results of the national inquiry 
were published, a committee was then appointed, composed of officials and 
specialists, to draft legislation, and this committee submitted its report 
to the various higher councils of the Ministry of Education. In the light 
of this report a new act is now being drafted, for presentation to the 
Council of Ministers and then to parliament. Mention should also be made 
of the fact that all the instruments of control and inspection characterising 
pre-war school organisation in Italy have now been restored. 

The great event in France of the year under review was the presenta- 
tion by the Minister, to the national education higher council, of the 
draft public education reform act. This act is based on the findings of the 
committee presided over by Paul Langevin and then, after his death, by 
Henri Wallon. It takes into account certain population changes in France, 
and the necessity of carrying out the reform in stages. It is limited to the 
general principles of the reform, calling for the assent of parliament, and 
their precise mode of application will be determined by decrees and 
regulations. Most of the steps taken by the various educational director- 
ates in the course of the year under review constituted endeavours, in 
effect, to pave the way for the application of the reform. 

In Sweden an education reform act was presented to parliament, 
and its main features unanimously approved in May, 1950. The new act 
will be implemented progressively. 

The committee appointed in England in January, 1949, to examine 
the distribution of functions as between central and local government, 
with a view to relaxing departmental supervision of local educational 
activities, presented iis interim proposals in the year under review, these 
being favourable to the objective in view. Steps were taken to inspect 
a larger number of independent schools, in order that these schools might 
have the benefit of the inspectors’ advice and the education authorities 
be in a better position to assess them. 

A * Council of Education " was established in Ireland, with the task 
of advising the Minister upon matters relating to educational theory and 
practice. It began its work by considering the function of the primary 
school, and its curriculum from the infant stage to the age of twelve. 

In Finland a committee has been set up to coordinate the manifold 
activities of the central directorate of education. 
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New inspectorial posts at the nursery-infant and primary stage were 
set up in Belgium. As an experiment, a new post was created in ten of the 
royal secondary schools, with a view to assisting the headmaster on the 
administrative side. 

Various changes in school legislation are reported from Switzerland, 
but they are all of limited scope and affect only restricted areas of the 
educational field. 

In the Netherlands it is proposed, with certain slight reservations, to 
extend the financial equality now ruling between public and private 
primary schools to public and private training colleges. 

In Yugoslavia, the former Federal Ministry of Science and Culture 
has become the Council for Science and Culture of the government of the 
Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic. The Council is composed of the 
Ministers of Education and the Ministers of Science and Culture of the 
constituent people's republics. Its function is to coordinate and give 
general direction to the activities of the various republics in respect of 
science, culture, physical training and the cinema. It has an attached 
group of specialists for the study of general problems and the implemen- 
tation of its decisions in matters concerning the federal authority. In each 
republic, within its Ministry of Education and its Ministry of Science and 
Culture, special committees have been appointed to examine given pro- 
blems. Education and culture councils, composed of intellectuals and 
other citizens interested in cultural problems, have also been set up and 
attached to the regional and local committees. 

In Egypt four new * Educational Zones * were created in the year 
under review, bringing their total to fifteen. In 1950, free education, 
formerly operative only in primary schools, was extended to children in 
nursery-infant, secondary and technical schools. 

In 1949 a Ministry of Education and Culture, headed by a Cabinet 
Minister, was established in the new State of Israel. 

In Persia the Ministry of National Education took a number of steps 
for decentralising its administrative and financial services. A_ central 
inspectorate was established in 1950 in Teheran. 

In Afghanistan changes were made in the structure and organisation 
of the executive branch of the central government, various ministries being 
grouped into three related categories. The Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Health together form one such category, the Minister of Edu- 
cation being at its head. The internal organisation of the Ministry of 
Education was also modified. The committee of experts sent by Unesco 
made recommendations now being examined by the Ministry with a view 
to their implementation. 

A conference of state educational ministers took place in 1950 in 
India to discuss the general lines of the social education scheme to be 
followed in the country. 

The President of the United States re-submitted to Congress in 1950 
a plan whereby the U.S. Office of Education would become a part of a 
new cabinet department of health, education and security. 

After the promulgation of the new constitution, by which an indepen- 
dent Ministry of Education is set up in Argentina, the unification was 
undertaken of the different levels of education within the framework of 
this Ministry. 
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Twenty-four new inspectorial posts were set up in Uruguay, thus 
bringing the number of teachers under each inspector to seventy-nine. The 
methods of inspection and of the assessment of school work were revised. 

In Ecuador a draft education act was drawn up in the year under 
review by the Ministry of Education, in collaboration with the teachers, 
and placed before parliament. 

A national education plan was approved in Peru. It should lead to a 
solution of the country’s main educational problems, within the next ten 
years. New posts of inspectors were instituted towards the close of the 
vear, and educational advisory sections set up in the Ministry of Education 
covering primary, secondary and normal schools. 

The Ministry of Education of Guatemala re-organised a number of 
its administrative services. The national education committee continued 
the study of the planned new education act and drew up a series of pro- 
visional regulations. 

Two new directorates, one for primary rural education and the other 
for school statistics, were set up in Honduras, and the general inspectorate 
of primary education was made independent of the general directorate 
of primary education. 

In the Philippines a Joint Congressional Committee on school reform 
made recommendations, some of which have already been implemented. 
A Unesco Mission came out to study education in the country, and in the 
main its proposals confirmed those made by the congressional committee. 
One of the most discussed proposals was that of the creation of a single 
education office to unify leadership at top levels and to replace the Bureau 
of Private Schools and the Bureau of Public Schools. 

In the Union of South Africa the name of the Union Department of 
i:ducation was changed to the Union Department of Education, Arts and 
Science, in recognition of the fact that its activities cover a wider field than 
merely education. 


EDUCATION BUDGETS 


The sums budgeted for education in 1949-1950 continued to show mar- 
ked increases over previous years. As the examples given below indicate, 
national, regional and local exchequers met numerous requests for assis- 
tance from the education authorities. Such increases are the inevitable 
consequence, not only of a general rise in prices, but also of the quantitative 
development of education (including the increase in the number of schools 
and of teachers), and of the improvement in auxiliary services and school 
equipment and materials. 

The vote of the Ministry of Education of the United Kingdom 
(England and Wales) for the financial year 1949-1950 was £182,000,000, 
an increase of £19,500,000 over that for the preceding year. The estimated 
expenditure of local education authorities rose from £215,000,000 to 
nearly £240,000,000, and the exchequer grant on that expenditure from 
£132,500,000 to £149,600,000. 

The national education budget in France stood at 99,000 million 
francs in 1919, and rose to 113,000 millions in 1950—-an increase of 34,000 
millions. To these sums must be added 15,000 million franes from the 
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departments and communes for building maintenance in 1949, and 25,000 
million franes for school equipment and building improvements in 1950. 
The education budget in Sweden was 13 million crowns higher in 
1950 than in 1949, and represented nearly 12.8°;, of the general budget. 
Yugoslavia devoted 13,769 million dinars (14.26°, of the general 
budget) to education, science and culture in 1950, the corresponding figure 
for 1949 being 9,500 million dinars (10.65°, of the general budget). 

In the year under review, nursery-infant and primary education in 
Greece cost 148,000 million drachmas, secondary schools 2,500 million 
drachmas and the training colleges 1,300 million drachmas. 

No marked changes were made in the year under review in the edu- 
cation budget of Iceland, except an increase due to the general rise in 
prices. 

In the United States, total expenditures during 1919-1950 for primary 
and secondary schools were almost double those of six or seven years ago. 
Approximately 2°, of the financial support for local public school districts 
came from federal sources, 43°, from state revenues and about 55% from 
local taxation. 

The total national education budget in Argentina amounts to 
959,331,954 pesos, representing 25°,, of the general State expenditure. To 
these sums should be added those of educational services coming under 
other ministries, and also the expenditure incurred by the federal states, 
the municipalities and the private schools. 

In Uruguay the primary education budget amounted to 28,116,619 
pesos in 1950, an increase of 8,000,000 pesos over that of three years ago. 

The federal government of Brazil devoted 1,116,616,816 cruzeiros 
to education in 1950, of which sum 898,401,242 cruzeiros formed the 
budget of the federal Ministry of Education. For their part, in 1949, the 
states governments spent 1,913,513,581 cruzeiros on education. 

The education budget of Peru for 1950 amounted to 246,385,961 
soles, representing an increase of 63,286,961 soles as compared with the 
year before. These figures do not include those of the National Education 
Fund. 

In 1950 the education budget of the Ministry of Education in Ecuador 
amounted to $76,760,000, representing 19.77°, of general government 
expenditure. 

In Guatemala the education budget is the highest of all the ministerial 
budgets. It amounted to 6,807,420 quetzals in the fiscal year 1919-1950, 
representing approximately 15°, of the total budget. 

The education budget of Honduras amounts to 2,676,079 lempiras 
in 1950-1951, roughly 10.7°, of general State expenditure. 

In the vear under review the education budget of the Dominican 
Republic amounted to 3,661,992 dollars, the highest figure it has so far 
attained. 

Details will be found in the report from Canada of the various steps 
taken to meet increased educational demands finding expression in steadily 
increasing budget totals. In the year under review it is estimated that 
total expenditures on education amounted to $290,000,000. 

The education budget of New Zealand continues to increase. It 
totalled £5,607,963 in 1939-1949, and £13,741,960 in the year under 
review. 
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Budgets of both the central and provincial departments of education 
in the Union of South Africa showed an increase in the year under review 
ranging from 5%°, to 14°), over the budgets of the preceding year. 

In the Philippines government expenditure on education increased 
from 30 million pesos in 1939 to 145 million pesos in 1949, i.e., from 26°, 
of total government expenditure to roughly 40°. 

As the result of a substantial increase in expenditure in 1950, the 
education budget of Egypt now repressents 15°, of the total budget, 
not including funds allotted to the universities and provincial elementary 
schools. 

For the school year 1949-1950 the government of Israel allocated 
£1.3,200,000 for education, an increase of £1.800,000 over the previous 
year. 

The education budget of the Ministry of National Education in Persia 
increased in the year under review by 165 million rials, i.e., by 21%, of 
the previous year’s budget total. Of this increase, 125 million rials were 
sarmarked for building new schools, primary schools in particular. 

There was a slight increase in 1950 in the education budget of Thailand. 


ScHooL BUILDINGS 


Although a large proportion of the schools destroyed or damaged 
during the war have now been rebuilt or repaired, shortage of school 
buildings is nevertheless a problem of education authorities in all countries. 
The present number of school buildings is inadequate to meet the demands 
made on them through higher birth rates and greater ease of access to 
education at all levels. The problem is most serious in those countries 
seeking to achieve the full application of compulsory schooling. 

The report from France states that the year under review saw great 
efforts for the repair and construction of school buildings. New secondary 
schools were built on the outskirts of the large towns, and health establish- 
ments at the seaside and in the mountains. At primary level, 2,000 new 
classrooms were built, and 300 damaged classrooms repaired. Detailed 
instructions were published concerning the siting, building and planning 
of schools and playing-fields, and the equipment, furniture, heating and 
lighting of various types of schools. 

In Belgium 26 intermediate schools were under construction or repair 
in the year under review, and 21 were being modernised and extended. By 
the end of 1950, a further 12 schools of this type are to be under construc- 
tion and a further 6 are being modernised and enlarged. 

At the end of 1949 the value of work under construction in the United 
Kingdom (England and Wales) was neariy £70,000,000, as compared with 
£33,500,000 the year previously. Work started during 1919, valued al 
£58,043,000, was about double the 1948 figure of £27,852,000. Continuous 
and concentrated attention was given to problems of planning, design and 
construction, with a view to securing improved standards combined with 
lower costs, and the Ministry of Education published the first of a series 
of brochures designed to illustrate the new building principles. In the 
United Kingdom (Scotland), school building also showed marked 
advances. 
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School building continued in Luxemburg, and a number of new schools 
were built in the war-damaged areas. 

The problem of school buildings is still acute in Denmark, on account 
of the prevalent shortage of materials and the increasing numbers of 
children. Four big schools were completed in the year under review in 
Copenhagen. 

Three new government secondary schools of the latest type were 
constructed in the year under review in Finland. The education budget 
again included provision for the construction of private and communal 
secondary schools. 

A committee was at work in Sweden considering remedies for the 
shortage of school buildings at primary and secondary levels. The sum 
of 86 million crowns earmarked for school building and repair is quite 
inadequate to cover urgent needs. About 1,000 million crowns are needed 
for the erection of primary schools alone. 

During 1949-1950 the new foundations were laid of several completely 
destroyed schools in Greece, and several primary schools repaired, thanks 
to funds collected under the patronage of H.M. the Queen. 

In Turkey 1,372 new schools and 399 houses for teachers were built 
in the villages during the school year 1949-1950. 

In the United States, estimates indicate a need for 500,000 additional 
primary and secondary classrooms during the decade 1950-1960. These 
rooms and related facilities will require an average annual capital invest- 
ment of $1,350,000,000. 

All parts of Canada continued their school building programmes, 
rendered necessary by the small amount of school construction before the 
war, the lack of construction during the war, and the increased school 
enrolment at all levels. 

The shortage of school buildings continued to be felt in the Union of 
South Africa, and in the most urgent cases prefabricated classrooms were 
provided. 

A similar measure was adopted in Australia, where a number of edu- 
cation departments planned to reduce accommodation problems by the 
use of various types of prefabricated school buildings. Experiments 
continued on the problem of adapting school furniture to the needs of 
children. 

In New Zealand the policy of erecting classrooms of open-air type 
was followed, wherever possible. In many cases the immediate need for 
classrooms was met by supplying prefabricated rooms until permanent 
classroom accommodation can be provided. 2,530 new classrooms must be 
built by 1955 and another 1,000 by 1960. 

A standard type of building for the-continuation schools being opened 
in many districts in the provmees in Thailand, has been planned, and a 
number of them have already been erected. 

In the year under review the government and local authorities in 
Israel began the construction of hundreds of new schools. For this purpose, 
the government made a loan to the local authorities of £1.1,250,000. Until 
the shortage of buildings is solved, in many localities classes will have to 
be held in two shifts, morning and afternoon. 

In Persia, the construction of a whole series of new schools was under- 
taken, thanks to a special credit made in the general State budget, to 
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private initiative and to local committees, and new buildings were erected 
for the University of Teheran. 

The rate of school building increased in the year under review in 
Argentina, and 88 new primary schools were erected. 

The primary education council of Uruguay has asked parliament for 
a special grant of 15,000,000 pesos for school buildings. The council 
spends 2,000,000 pesos a year on school buildings out of its ordinary 
budget. 14 school buildings are under construction, and a plan for the 
construction of 100 rural schools is now being executed. 

The rural school building programme in Brazil covers 7,132 buildings, 
of which 3,415 are already completed and 1,631 under construction. In 
addition, 56 rural school groupings are now completed, 208 are nearing 
completion, and 32 rural normal schools are under construction. 

In Peru the “ National Education Fund” is responsible for the 
administration of 44,510,371 soles set aside for school building. Three out 
of eight planned big new schools were completed in the year under review, 
the building, extension or repair of 66 other schools was begun, and grants 
were made to speed up the completion of 134 schools under construction. 

The Ministry of Education of Ecuador has been obliged to devote all 
available funds to the reconstruction of schools destroyed as the result 
of an earthquake that devastated three provinces. In the other provinces, 
9 new schools were built and 84 were repaired. 

In Honduras a training college and a secondary school were re-built. 
In several villages and small towns, a number of schools were erected. 

The report from Guatemala gives details of 7 schools opened in the 
year under review. 

In the Dominican Republic 16 new schools were opened. The govern- 
ment decided to undertake the construction of 40 new urban schools. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 


As in preceding years, a great number of reports stress the increase 
in the primary school population. In the countries where compulsory 
schooling is already fully implemented, this increase is due either to the 
prolongation of compulsory schooling or to a higher birth rate. Elsewhere 
the opening of new primary classes is more the result of an endeavour to 
ensure children of school age a certain minimum of education. 

' Mention is made in the report from the United Kingdom (England 
and Wales) of the opening of 68 primary schools and the bringing into partial 
use of 54 primary schools still under construction. In Scotland, the numbers 
of pupils on the registers of public and grant-aided schools rose to 791,415 
in 1949, an increase of 16,252 over the previous year. 

In Italy the enrolment of pupils in primary schools was 95.5 per 
thousand of the population in 1945-1946, and this figure is estimated to 
have risen to 110 per thousand in the vear under review. Primary teachers 
in government schools now number 157,000, the highest figure so far 
recorded. 
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In Denmark the tendency to consolidate the rural schools has resulted 
in a decrease in their number. The consolidated schools are better equipped 
and offer an improved distribution of classes. As on the Ist January, 1949, 
the municipal schools throughout the country were attended by a total 
of 433,400 children. 

In Sweden measures have also been taken for the centralisation of 
schools, and the transport facilitated of children in upper primary classes. 
The State grant allotted for such transport was 9 million crowns in the 
year under review, an increase of more than 2 million over the previous 
year. State grants were also made for boarding pupils at school or with 
families. The number of pupils in the primary schools was in the region 
of 615,000, as compared with 590,000 in 1948-1949. 

In the year under review the primary schools in Finland catered for 
180,000 children, of which 75,300 were in the towns, and 33,000 Swedish- 
speaking and the rest Finnish-speaking. 

Primary school enrolments in Yugoslavia for the year under review 
numbered 1,644,065. Schools and pupils of the national minorities both 
increased considerably in number. 

1,652,452 children attended the primary schools in Turkey. 

In Egypt in 1919-1950, the following schools and classes were opened : 
100 elementary schools, 3 schools for the recital of the Koran, 150 classes 
attached to existing boys’ primary schools, and 3 girls’ primary schools 
cach with an attached kindergarten. The combating of illiteracy is gaining 
momentum, the sum allocated to the campaign in 1949 amounting to 
£E. 571,262. 

Much was achieved in Persia in the year under review in regard 
to primary education. 2,843 new primary classes were opened in the 
provinces and 355 in Teheran. The number of adult classes increased by 
one-third. 

During the first two vears of the existence of the State of Israel its 
population has increased by 50°,. At the close of the year under review, 
the number of children attending nursery-infant, primary, secondary 
and vocational schools was 180,000 (30,000 more than the preceding year), 
of which 160,000 were at schools at primary level. The number of pupils 
in government-maintained Arab schools almost doubled. 

Throughout Pakistan there was a considerable increase in the number 
of primary schools. The Punjab government proceeded with its scheme 
of opening 1,200 new primary schools every year. New schools opened in 
Baluchistan, Sind and North West Frontier Province numbered 42, 15 and 
47 respectively. A scheme is under active consideration, for opening 410 
more schools in Karachi, the federal capital. There is nation-wide demand 
for greater educationai facilities for girls. The educational development of 
backward areas is receiving the special attention of the government. 

The year under review marked in Afghanistan a period of intensive 
endeavour on the part of the education authorities, in regard to rural 
education. A detailed but short and simple programme for rural education 
has been drawn up, and will be fully implemented in the near future. 
It has already been put into effect on an experimental basis in Hazarajat, 
where 20 new rural schools are due to be opened in the spring of 1951. 

The report from India gives prominence to the implementation of 
the basic education scheme in several provinces. 
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In the year under review the government of Thailand opened 98 
primary schools and 1 nursery-infant school. Private individuals were 
responsible for the opening of 14 primary schools and 3 nursery-infant 
schools. 

Official estimates in the United States predict an increase in public 
and non-public school enrolments covering the kindergarten to the 12th 
primary grade, of over 10,000,000 between 1947-1948 and 1959-1960. 
This increase will bring total enrolments to over 37,000,000. 

In 1948 there were in Brazil 21,276 state, 12,854 municipal and 5,846 
private primary schools, making a total of 39,976. 

800 primary classes and 200 rural schools were opened in the year 
under review in Uruguay. 

In the course of 1949-1950, 47 new primary schools were opened in 
l.cuador. 

In Peru, 123 new schools were established. An endeavour is being 
made to develop the system of rural school centres, each of which consists 
of one central school with a number of subsidiary schools. In 1950 a rural 
education action plan was put into effect. 

In Honduras, as compared with the previous year, 1949-1950 saw an 
increase of 95 primary schools (84 of them urban and 11 rural). 

In Guatemala, the schools catered for a total of 197,485 children, of 
which 11,085 were at nursery-infant schools, 71,078 at rural schools, and 
94,490 at urban schools. The rural school centres began to function, and 
now number 19. 

The government of the Philippines has provided for 34,000 additional 


primary classes since the liberation, and the pre-war primary school 
enrolment of 1,850,213 rose to 3,829,381 in 1949, an increase of 107%. 
Efforts have been made to bring the benefits of education to even the 
remotest rural areas, and the number of small village schools rose from 
10,000 before the war to 20,000 in 1949. 


CompuLsory EDUCATION 


Details will be found in the national reports presented after this 
general survey, of various steps taken in connection with compulsory 
schooling, and of which the following are typical. 

The parliament of Sweden has decided that measures be taken to 
implement nine-year compulsory schooling from 1960 onwards. The 
ordinary school age will then be from 7 to 16. Children will be allowed, 
however, to begin school before or after 7 on the basis of tests showing 
their readiness for instruction. The nine-year school will be a comprehen- 
sive “ unity school "’ replacing, not only the primary but also the continua- 
tion and lower secondary schools and certain other schools of roughly 
lower secondary level. ‘The exact date for the implementation of parlia- 
ment’s decision has not been fixed because of a rapid rise in the birth rate ; 
for the time being nine-year schooling is to be carried out by way of 
experiment in certain communes only. 

In the Netherlands regulations introducing an eighth year of compul- 
sory schooling came into force in January Ist, 1950. The step was wel- 
comed by educationists and parents alike. 
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Compulsory schooling in Denmark begins in the year in which a 
child has his seventh birthday. 46.9%, of children in urban areas and 15%, 
of those in rural areas, however, start their schooling a year before they 
are compelled to. Despite this tendency, the authorities, deeming that 
most children are not mature enough until the age of 7, are not inclined 
to lower the school age to 6. 

In Switzerland (canton of Obwald) attendance at general and agri- 
cultural continuation classes has been made compulsory up to the age of 16. 
In the canton of Zurich a new primary education act is being drafted which 
provides for an additional ninth year of compulsory schooling. 

In the year under review the Yugoslav authorities decided to increase 
the length of compulsory schooling from seven to eight years, and this 
decision is to come into force in the school year 1950-1951. 

In Israel a compulsory education law, duly passed by parliament, came 
into effect on April Ist, 1950. In accordance with its terms, free compul- 
sory education is provided for boys and girls between the ages of 5 and 
14 and for young persons of both sexes between the ages of 14 and 18 who 
have not completed their primary education. The latter group includes 
a number of young persons arriving from displaced persons camps and 
the Middle East, who have previously had no opportunity to obtain full 
and regular education. 

The report from India gives details of the compulsory schooling pro- 
visions in the various provinces. 

There is increasing demand in Thailand for continuation schools. 
Either primary schooling will have to be prolonged, or the continuation 
school system developed. 

In the Union of South Africa (Cape Province) legislation was approved 
for the extension of compulsory schooling to the seventh year. Henceforth 
pupils under 16 will be required to continue at school until they have 
completed standard 7, instead of standard 6 as in the past. In the Trans- 
vaal school attendance is compulsory up to standard 8. In both Cape 
Province and the Transvaal pupils may now be admitted to school at the 
beginning of the calendar year in which they turn six, and attendance 
becomes compulsory at the age of 7. 

In the Philippines the constitution guarantees a minimum of four 
years’ free education. A bill raising the minimum term of compulsory 
schooling to seven years and abolishing the short daily session in the 
primary classes, has been unanimously passed by the senate. This bill 
has now to pass through the lower house and be approved by the 
President. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


In Belgium a new nursery-infant curriculum was drawn up in the 
vear under review. It is largely based on the findings of modern psychology. 
A new plan of activities came into force in September, 1949, in the nur- 
sery-infant schools attached to the government intermediate normal 
schools. 

The Ministry of Education of the Netherlands plans shortly to submit 
regulations covering nursery-infant education to the States-General. 
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The education authorities in Yugoslavia gave special attention in 
the year under review to the question of nursery-infant education in rural 
areas. Permanent and seasonal nursery-infant schools were established 
where mothers working in the fields can leave their children. Courses were 
organised for some 2,000 women-members of the agricultural cooperatives 
on the care of children in the seasonal establishments. Nursery-infant 
teachers were required to attend full-time courses complementing their 
ordinary training. Specialist training was inaugurated for nurserv- 
infant teachers having completed their normal school training. 

In 1939-1940 there were 10,930 nursery-infant schools in Italy, 
attended by 780,844 children. There are now 11,273 such schools, attended 
by 888,916 children. These figures show the country’s interest in nursery- 
infant education, in which field it has also made important contributions 
to research. 

Great improvements have been made in the system of nursery-infant 
education in Uruguay. In the vear under review 200 infant classes and 
7 kindergartens were opened. 

The report from Brazil states that the country’s pre-school education 
is in private hands, the authorities intervening only for purposes of inspec- 
tion. 

An increase in the budget made it possible for the authorities in 
Mexico to appoint more nursery-infant mistresses. 

In the United States the laws of forty-seven states and of the District 
of Columbia had by 1950 authorised the inclusion of nursery-infant schools 
as the first unit of the public primary schools. The laws of fourteen states 
permitted the organisation of nursery schools for children below kinder- 
yvarten age. 


Primary CuRRICULA AND METHODS 


The reform of primary curricula is still a major concern in many 
countries. ‘The desire to adapt primary education to changing social 
conditions is linked with the wish to adopt methods more in keeping with 
the true nature of children and with the demands of teaching practice 
and of life. 

Throughout the year under review a great deal of attention was given 
in the United Kingdom (England and Wales) to the question of primary 
teaching methods, officially recognised as having hitherto been somewhat 
neglected. In 1949 the Ministry of Education published two pamphlets 
dealing with junior schools and giving emphasis to new methods allowing 
a child to express himself more freely. * Story of a School’, the first 
of these two pamphlets, describes the experiments of a headmaster of a 
junior school in a crowded and ugly part of a large city. The second, 
written mainly for parents, describes the advantages of activity methods as 
compared with formal instruction. 

The teacher in the United Kingdom (Scotland) is as a rule reluctant 
to engage in extensive experiments, but methods of group teaching are 
gradually being adopted, and there is greater freedom in the primary 
schools and a wider development of project work than in pre-war days, and 
a more extensive and intelligent use of visual and other aids. History 
and geography are two of the subjects whose teaching has been most 
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affected by new methods. The devising of effective methods of teaching 
written composition and of cultivating facility in oral expression, has been 
pursued. 

In France an inquiry was instituted in the year under review into the 
teaching of French grammar, on the basis of the new grammatical ter- 
minology. An attempt was made to adapt primary teaching, especially 
towards the end of the school course, to the pupils’ natural and human 
surroundings. 

The tendency for some time in primary education in Belgium has 
been to revise synthesis, finality and results. There is no desire to mini- 
mise the value of the new methods. The university education committee 
is making a detailed study of certain special aspects of the methods of 
arithmetic and spelling. The 1936 primary curriculum is now being revised, 
although only minor modifications are contemplated. 

The use of record cards is spreading in Luxemburg, and also school 
printing and journals. In the year under review the attention of teachers 
was called to the necessity of reforming the methods used for the teaching 
of the visual arts. The reform of the curriculum and the introduction of 
activity methods have made necessary the drawing up of new textbooks. 
The teachers themselves have been made responsible for this task, under 
the supervision of the primary school board of the primary education 
directorate. 

In Switzerland, supporters of a simplification of German spelling have 
launched a campaign in favour of reform. Without taking position regard- 
ing the matter, the Conference of Heads of Education Departments has 
decided that the cantonal teachers’ associations should be consulted. In 
order to standardise to a certain extent the handwritings used in German- 
speaking cantons, a guide has been published on the teaching of hand- 
writing. 

The educational authorities and teachers in Austria concentrated in 
the year under review on ridding curricula of all unnecessary material 
and on extending the use of complete school records of pupils’ development. 
Increased emphasis is being placed on the rural experimental schools, 
where the latest teaching methods have been adopted. 

Special attention was given in Sweden to the question of the teaching 
of foreign languages. English is to be taught from the fifth class of the 
‘unity school’, German from the seventh and French from the ninth, 
and at all stages there is to be instruction in practical subjects and subjects 
facilitating vocational guidance. 

The 1945 primary curriculum committee in Finland published its 
report in the first half of 1950, and another committee is now engaged on 
a similar task with regard to continuation classes. 

In Norway, in accordance with a decision of the Ministry of Education, 
sex education has been made compulsory in the seventh primary class. 

The question of giving more time to the mother tongue and literature 
is being considered in Iceland. New arithmetic, physics, history and 
hvgiene textbooks were published in the year under review. 

In Greece a primary textbooks committee was appointed. ‘The publish- 
ing section of the Ministry of Education issued a number of modern 
textbooks to replace the old ones. 

The Fourth General Conference of Education in Turkey, attended by 
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delegates from all educational levels, approved a new primary curriculum. 

The integration of the elementary with the primary curriculum 
continued in Egypt. In the primary certificate examination English has 
been replaced by an extra paper in Arabic. In a few urban primary schools, 
I’rench has been made the principal foreign language. Religious instruction 
and Koran classes have been introduced as basic in primary schools. 

In Israel most of the committees appointed to draw up a new primary 
curriculum have completed their respective tasks. It is hoped that the new 
syllabuses will go into effect in the school year 1950-1951. 

In Persia a special committee composed of teachers was appointed 
to consider methods of teaching the alphabet. A new reading book was 
published, and is being used experimentally in a number of towns. It was 
decided to revise all textbooks that have been in use for some years. 
\ decree issued by the higher education council foreshadows the free 
distribution of textbooks to all children in rural primary schools and all 
needy children in urban schools. 

The new rural education programme in Afghanistan provides for 
instruction in reading, writing, religion and arithmetic. Special textbooks 
are to be prepared, centering round personal and community health, good 
social behaviour and the daily problems of rural children. A set of three 
such textbooks has already been prepared by the Ministry and awaits 
distribution when the new plan becomes effective. 

The central and provincial governments of Pakistan have been engaged 
on the task of revising school curricula and textbooks in the light of the 
principles underlying the plan for the reorganisation of the educational 
system. 

In primary schools in India the emphasis in the new curricula is no 
longer only on arithmetic, writing and reading, but also on giving children 
a general knowledge of their surroundings. Activity is now the core 
subject, and other subjects are correlated with it. 

A general revision of curricula was undertaken in Thailand, that for 
primary schools being adopted in 1949. 

The report from the United States points out that the developments 
in the year under review affecting primary methods and curricula, repre- 
sent the continuation of significant trends rather than innovations. There 
was increased emphasis on a unified educational programme, related to a 
child’s true course of development, on the importance of giving more time 
to the study of international problems, and on the need to report a child’s 
progress to his parents. 

Curriculum revision continued in all provinces in Canada in the year 
under review. More extended courses in health and physical education, 
social studies, music and ert, are being introduced, and aided by the use 
of films and radio broadcasts. In the higher classes there is a greater 
emphasis on courses leading to effective employment and competent 
citizenship. 

In all states in Australia, curriculum committees continued their 
work. 

In New Zealand drafts of primary handcraft, homecraft and hand- 
writing syllabuses were completed and submitted to the Education Depart- 
ment. The primary curriculum, in force since 1929, has now been thoroughly 
reviewed, and it is hoped that by 1950-1951 new syllabuses for all subjects 
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will be available. Official recognition of planned experimentation was 
given in the decision to approve selected schools as experimental schools 
and to pay their teachers additional salary. New textbooks and brochures 
for teachers were published. 

Social studies were introduced into the primary schools of the Phi- 
lippines as a broad area enabling the children to develop good moral and 
civic qualities. 

In the Union of South Africa new primary curricula were drawn up in 
Cape Province and Orange Free State. More attention is being given to 
instruction in the second language, i.e., Afrikaans for English-speaking 
children and English for Afrikaans-speaking children. 

A competition for authors of readers was announced in Argentina 
in 1950. 

In Uruguay the rural school curriculum was revised in 1949. The 
urban school curriculum is also to be revised, and greater coordination 
is to be secured of primary, secondary and technical education. The 
prevailing tendency is to lighten curricula, develop activity methods and 
give greater emphasis to agricultural, vocational, social, manual and civic 
training. 

In Honduras the endeavour was continued in the year under review 
to apply methods involving centres of interest, projects and individualised 
teaching, and new elementary science and social studies textbooks, and 
a new Honduran geography and history textbook, were published. 

The education authorities of the Dominican Republic published a 
large number of illustrated reading and handwriting exercise-books, which 
are so conceived that the children themselves make up step by step their 
own reading books. 

In Peru the Ministry approved a “ comprehensive catechism "’, and drew 
up books and pictures for reading in the transition schools and first primary 
class. Similar material for the other primary classes is being prepared. 

In Ecuador a department of educational research was set up in 
March, 1950. It began its work with a study of the true nature of the 
training a child gets at the primary school. On the results of this investi- 
gation will be based the new curricula, especially those for the top primary 
and lower secondary classes. Instructions were issued to the effect that 
preference should be given to Ecuador's indigenous arts in all art instruc- 
tion, and that civic training should be developed. The Ministry has decided 
to publish and distribute to teachers suggestions on methods. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 


The effects of a higher birth rate have not yet been felt at secondary 
level. Other factors, however, such as the raising of the school age and 
increased enrolment, have led to the opening of new secondary establish- 
ments, and in some countries they have not sufficed to meet all demands. 

In the year under review in Italy, 41 detached intermediate school 
sections were established to meet local needs. 
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In Belgium 7 new intermediate schools were inaugurated. 

In Norway 3 new public secondary schools were opened. 

In Finland in the year under review there were 323 secondary schools 
(of which 102 were government schools and 221 private or communal). 
Pupils totalled 92,986 in 2,983 classes. 

The number of pupils attending secondary schools in Ireland continues 
to grow. It rose from 25,515 in 1925-1926 to 47,065 in 1949-1950. 

In response to the educational needs of young persons at work 
during the day, the government in Greece inaugurated 15 evening gram- 
mar schools, mainly in the larger towns, where the demand for this kind 
of education is largest. These evening grammar schools are approved 
schools, subject to the same regulations as their day counterparts. 

14,056 children attended the secondary schools of Yugoslavia in the 
vear under review. 

In Egypt 196 boys’ secondary classes were opened in the year under 
review, some attached to existing secondary schools and some to primary 
schools. A girls’ secondary school and some classes attached to primary 
schools were also opened. 

The Ministry of National Education in Persia added new classes to 
existing secondary schools. 

A number of secondary and middle schools were set up in various 
provinces in Pakistan. 

The number of secondary schools continues to increase in Thailand. 
14 were opened in 1948, 16 in 1949 and 21 in 1950. 

In the Philippines the number of public and private secondary schools 
has more than doubled. It rose from 474 in 1940 to 1,227 in 1949. In spite 
of this great increase, the saturation point in the demand for more high 
schools has not yet been reached. 

2 new departmental colleges were opened in Guatemala. 


STRUCTURAL REFORMS 


Throughout the year under review the national education higher 
council and the specialist committees in France were at work on the 
reform of the baccalaureate. A curriculum has been drawn up for an 
economics section for secondary pupils from fifteen to eighteen vears ol 
age, leading on eventually to a baccalaureate in economics. Attention 
was also given to the question of instituting two forms of the science 
baccalaureate, one with a mathematics bias, the other with a bias towards 
applied and natural science. 

The report from Luxemburg states that everyone concerned with 
secondary education seems to believe that for the time being radical reform 
is not desirable. Close attention is being given to the new trends and achieve- 
ments in other countries. Pending the discussion by the Conseil d’ Etat 
of the new secondary education bill, classroom work is gradually returning 
to its pre-war rhythm and endeavour to give pupils a good solid training. 

In Austria the baccalaureate examination regulations were brought 
up-to-date. From now on candidates will have an oral test in at least 
three chosen subjects. 

In Denmark the promotion of children from the primary to the secon- 
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dary stage at 11 is one of the problems debated in recent years. As almost 
a half of such children now proceed to the examination branch of the 
intermediate school, the question has been raised as to whether the bifur- 
cated system should be maintained or whether the two branches of the 
intermediate might not well be united in a comprehensive school. The 
majority of teachers, represented by the National Union of Teachers, are 
still of the opinion that the existing bifurcated system must be maintained. 

The present gymnasium in Sweden is vertically split into two sides, the 
classical side and the modern side. A third side is now to be established, 
called the general side, with a curriculum tending to a general liberal 
education and a deeper insight into modern social and economic life. By 
way of experiment one or more gymnasia for adults are to be set up. 
Parliament has recommended that all fees in State and communal 
secondary schools be abolished. 

The 1946 school reorganisation committee in Finland suggested large- 
scale reforms in secondary education. After consultation with the experts, 
it has been decided not to act on its proposals for the time being, and a 
new committee bas been appointed to make suggestions for improving 
secondary education within the existing framework. 

New regulations have been drawn up in Yugoslavia for the baccalau- 
reate examination. The examination has been simplified, and the written 
papers are to be on the mother tongue, a modern language, history, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry. 

In Turkey the Fourth General Conference of Education recommended 
that the burden of the present lycée curriculum be lightened, and that the 
new course of study be increased from three to four years. 

In Egypt the changes prescribed in the education act of February, 
1949, were carried out as far as the Ist year is concerned, while in the 2nd 
year the old lines vere still followed, except for the omission of French and 
the introduction of civics and handwork. It is the intention of the author- 
ilies to bring about the prescribed changes gradually. The six-year course 
in girls’ secondary schools was reduced to five years, as in boys’ schools. 

In India a commission is to be appointed to examine problems of 
secondary education in the light of present needs and circumstances. 

In Australia pupils in New South Wales are now able to obtain the 
Intermediate Certificate as an internal award. 

In New Zealand a review of the intermediate school system has been 
promised by the Minister. 

Public secondary schools in the Philippines occupy a place of out- 
standing importance in the educational system. They have developed a 
general secondary curriculum on the pattern set by comprehensive high 
schools in the United States. A certain amount of vocational training in 
agriculture, commerce, trades and fisheries is required in all years, 

In the Union of South Africa, the Transvaal Education Department 
has re-organised its secondary schools in a multilateral direction ; as 
from the beginning of 1950, 7 existing junior high schools were 
changed to schools with academic as well as practical courses. Both 
in the Transvaal and Cape Province standard 6 is now classified with the 
secondary school. 

In contrast with the previous one-type baccalaureate, a system of 
specialist baccalaureates in arts, biology and physics-mathematics has 
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been introduced in Argentina. Specialisation takes place in the two top 
classes, the 4th and 5th. 

Structural changes in secondary education are taking place in several 
provinces in Canada, offering a wider possibility of choice to pupils coming 
from the primary schools. 

The State Secretariat for Education of the Dominican Republic has 
drawn up a new syllabus for the baccalaureate. The first secondary evening 
school was opened in the year under review, where young workers of the 
capital can continue their studies up to university entrance level. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Secondary curricula are in course of revision in the majority of coun- 
tries. Reforms are often carried through gradually or on an experimental 
basis. They nevertheless concern the essential features of secondary 
education, which tends to become both more specialized and more in 
touch with everyday life. Greater importance is being given to social, 
civic and wsthetic training than formerly. Teaching methods used with 
success at primary level are gaining support among secondary authorities 
and teachers. 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales) the secondary modern 
schools gained further valuable experience in working out a progressive 
four-year course, while the secondary grammar schools continued to over- 
haul their curricula in the light of the forthcoming changes in the system 
of external examinations. The report from the United Kingdom (Scotland) 
points out that many pupils of limited ability and attainment who would 
previously have been retained in the primary department are now trans- 
ferred to secondary departments at the age of twelve-and-a-half, and that 
the secondary courses, especially in the junior secondary school, have had 
to be drastically modified to meet their needs, but kept at the same time 
suitable for more gifted pupils. 

In France the secondary history syllabus has been adapted to modern 
interpretations of the subject, and more emphasis given to the concept 
of civilisation and to the study of economic phenomena. In the lycées and 
colléges increasing importance is being given to arts and handicrafts. The 
““new classes’ have continued to offer opportunities for educational 
research and experiment, especially with regard to “ controlled activities ’ 
and methods for the study of the human and natural environment. 

In Belgium the curricula of intermediate schools undergo constant 
readjust;nent in the light of current experience. In the year under review 
the new syllabuses came into furce in the 4th arts class and the 3rd class 
of the intermediate schools. A great effort is now being made to introduce 
activity methods and to secure integration between primary and inter- 
mediate education. A study week was organised in all schools, converging 
on a single centre of interest: art in Belgium. 

In Luxemburg, too, secondary teachers are laying greater emphasis 
on the cultivation of the arts. A course on child care was introduced into 
both sections of the two upper forms of all secondary schools for girls. 

The report from Switzerland states that a three-year experiment on 
the rotation of subjects, at the Zurich girls’ high school, concluded in the 
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year under review, and is to be repeated. A new school programme was 
introduced in the cantonal school at Zug. Fribourg revised the program- 
mes of the girls’ gymnase. In the canton of Vaud efforts are being made to 
introduce domestic science into secondary schools. 

In Austria special attention was given in the vear under review to 
music, drawing and arithmetic. 

One of the aims of the reform of the secondary non-examination 
intermediate school in Denmark is to develop greater interest in a child's 
immediate environment. In all classes the greatest possible stress is laid 
on individual activity, and on work in school libraries and laboratories 
as forming part of the curriculum. 

In Sweden the number of hours at lower secondary schools was 
reduced, so that not more than six forty-five minute periods should be 
done per day. Greater importance was given to civics in the last form. 

The new curriculum for middle schools was adopted by all such 
schools in Turkey at the beginning of the year under review. This curri- 
culum was drawn up by a committee composed of teachers from teacher 
training institutes and of ministerial experts, and approved by the Fourth 
General Conference of Education. Teachers are recommended to get 
to know their pupils better, and to use the best possible means of integrat- 
ing their teaching with everyday life. In the weeky time-table free periods 
are now provided in order to enable pupils to do work in which they are 
interested or need to catch up, to take part in educational visits and to 
participate (especially at the lycées) in group work organised by the 
teachers. 

A review of the syllabus in English and in mathematics is being under- 
taken in Ireland. There has been a marked improvement in the equipment 
for the teaching of science and a noticeable increase in the number of 
pupils taking science subjects. 

The new secondary curriculum is completed in Norway. Certain 
schools were given permission at the beginning of the year under review 
to depart somewhat from it, in the interests of experiment. 

In Israel special committees are drawing up new secondary curricula. 

In Afghanistan, beginning from the 7th grade of the lycées, all subjects 
(religion and the native languages excepted) have so far been taught 
through the medium of the foreign tongue specified for a given lycée (i.e., 
English, French or German). This policy was abandoned in the year under 
review in the lower section of the lycées (i.e., the 7th, 8th and 9th grades), 
and it is intended to extend the new policy of instruction in the native 
tongue upward to the three remaining grades of the lycées. 

In the secondary schools of India less and less emphasis is being 
placed on academic subjects. In several provinces, including Assam, 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and Kashmir, technical and 
commercial subjects are being introduced. A conference of provincial Minis- 
ters of Education unanimously agreed that the medium of instruction and 
examination at the junior basic (primary) and secondary stage should be 
the children’s mother tongue, and that the regional language, where 
different from the mother tongue, should be compulsory throughout the 
secondary stage. 

In Thailand the secondary curriculum was revised in the year under 
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review, an endeavour being made to develop children’s understanding for 
international problems and friendship. 

The report from Australia states that secondary curricula in New 
South Wales will henceforth be drawn up by the schools themselves, 
without ministerial intervention. 

The general revision of secondary curricula continues in all provinces 
in Canada. In British Columbia, for example, extensive course revision 
took place in the field of social studies, the aim being to develop the 
children’s sense of citizenship. The time allotment for English was 
increased to seven periods a week ; science and drama syllabuses are being 
revised ; alternative courses providing for the needs of retarded and of 
specially gifted pupils are under preparation. 

In the United States emphasis is being placed on a total educational 
programme, adapted to the needs of the individual and replacing the 
traditional multiple-type curriculum. The revision of programmes conti- 
nued in most states in the year under review, greater importance being 
given to the principle that the secondary school should train its pupils 
to become useful members of society, aware of their civic and moral 
responsibilities, rather than give them a purely intellectual training. 

The new secondary curricula introduced in Argentina include recom- 
mendations on methods. These recommendations, however, do not 
involve a break with the country’s tradition, which is marked by a pre- 
ference for experiment and analysis in physics, chemistry and biology, 
for induction and deduction in the teaching of mathematics and philosophy, 
and for a certain eclecticism in regard to other subjects. Castillian lan- 
guage and literature are to be taught on the principle that language is a 
living subject from which pupils should acquire the rules of correct speaking 
and writing. 

In the Dominican Republic, the State Secretariat for Education has 
drawn up a new syllabus for the baccalaureate, demanding an intensified 
study of the basic subjects, lightening the burden of study in respect of the 
others, and making Latin compulsory in the philosophy and arts sections. 

In Honduras secondary curricula have been modified considerably. 
The changes made, however, will only gradually come into force and, in 
the year under review, affected only the first year. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


EXTENSION 


The year under review saw a development of district vocational schools 
in the United States. These schools have been able to provide training 
opportunities in a greater number of occupational fields. So far as commer- 
cial education is concerned, there was an increased interest in the coope- 
rative part-time training of high school seniors and junior college students 
for positions in offices and stores. 

In the United Kingdom (England and Wales) the need for more 
highly trained workers continued to be expressed in student’s growing 
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demands on technical colleges, in an intensification of the educational 
activities of many industrial and professional organisations, and in a 
determination by all concerned to re-examine the basic problems involved 
in the organisation of technological education at its higher levels. The 
problem was investigated by the National Advisory Council on Education 
for Industry and Commerce. In the United Kingdom (Scotland) the 
development of voluntary classes for young workers on a “ day-release ”’ 
basis continues to be strongly encouraged. Existing full-time courses in 
town and country planning were revised and new ones set up. 

In Ireland the enrolment in whole-time day continuation courses 
continued to increase. This was also the case with adult courses on agri- 
culture. Courses for the social and economic science diploma, organised 
by University College, Cork, were held at three centres and attended by 
adult trade unionists. Increasing provision was made for the training of 
apprentices. 

In France the Directorate of Technical Education instituted a new 
series of trades certificates covering photography, cartography, machine 
embroidery designing, saddlery and harness making, orthopedic shoe- 
making, and mechanical dressing. A number of new certificates were also 
instituted at departmental level. The organisation of technical training 
establishments has been gradually extended to overseas departments. 

In Belgium the main curricula of government technical schools are 
being drawn up. 

A bill has been drafted in Luxemburg on the establishment of voca- 
tional training centres for apprenticeships in trades, commerce and industry. 

In Switzerland the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts, and 
Labour continued the publication of vocational training programmes. A 
number of regulations were implemented in several cantons in connection 
with the training of apprentices and apprenticeship final examinations, 
and 168 professions have now been surveyed. 

Enrolment in the technical institutes and schools in Italy continued 
to increase. The women’s technical institute, established in 1948, was 
operating with the first three classes in the year under review. A new type 
of technical institute was opened in Turin for specialists in photography and 
the graphic arts. 

The comprehensive school reform in Sweden will involve vocational 
training in three stages: (a) general vocational guidance, if possible 
combined with practical study of one or more trades (chiefly in the 8th 
form), (b) preparatory vocational training (chiefly in the 9th form) and 
(c) vocational training proper, to be commenced after completion of the 
nine-year unity school course. 

In Norway 5 new workship schools and 4 new apprenticeship schools 
were opened in the year under review. The *‘ communal and social school 
of Norway ”’ was also inaugurated, for the training of officials for the State 
and communal administrative and social services. 

New technical schools were opened in Turkey in districts where the 
need for them was most urgent. A greater number of villages were able 
to take advantage of the itinerant trade courses. 

Together with secondary establishments, vocational schools in 
Yugoslavia were brought under the general control of the Ministries of 
Education of the various republics. Vocational school committees were 
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set up within these Ministries. The number of teachers was increased and 
the length of studies raised to four years, involving the revision of curricula. 

In the year under review 3 primary industrial schools were opened 
in Egypt, and the teaching of new industries was introduced into their 
curriculum. Agricultural education continued to develop, 5 new agricul- 
tural schools having been opened in the last four years. Two intermediate 
commerce schools were opened, and their supplementary courses for 
graduates were revised. 

The higher council of education in Persia undertook the reform of 
school organisation in order to give greater prominence to technical and 
vocational subjects in primary and secondary curricula. ‘Two new voca- 
tional schools for girls were opened in Teheran, and a lycée was transformed 
into a school of agriculture. The vocational schools formerly under the 
Ministry of National Economy are henceforth to be under the Ministry 
of National Education. Special plans were drawn up for the spending 
of the proceeds of workshop and vocational school activities on the develop- 
ment of such establishments. New curricula are being elaborated. 

The report from India indicates that much has been done for the 
development, control and coordination of technical education, although 
certain plans still await implementation on account of adverse conditions. 

In Thailand 4 new vocational schools were opened in 1949-1950. 

The system of day-time classes for apprentices was developed in 
New Zealand. With the cooperation of the employers and employees in 
the trades concerned, arrangements were made for examinations in 
engineering, electrical trades, carpentry and joinery, and plumbing. 

The report from the Philippines states that in view of the vast pro- 
gramme launched by the government for the country’s economic develop- 
ment, it will probably prove essential to increase the number of agricultural 
schools and to open new technical high schools for industries and fisheries. 

In Mexico 10 new polytechnics are scheduled to be opened in 1950. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The higher education directorate in France perfected in 1949-1950 
reforms carried through in previous years and undertook further reforms 
in new fields. Special attention was given to the organisation of the practi- 
cal training of sixth-year medical students, the unification of specialist 
medical diplomas was continued, and new diplomas were created. A 
reform committee on medical studies was instituted, ~nd one on legal 
studies. HKegulations were issued governing the new preparatory training 
for students entering higher education. The further training council of 
the school of applied psychology and pedagogy of Lyons University 
was re-organised. 

Science degrees in economics and finance, and economics and taxation, 
and a doctorate in economics, were established at the State university at 
Liége in Belgium. The architecture course was re-organised. 

A tightening-up of the selection of university students has been 
gradually achieved in Italy in the last five years, to counteract the lowering 
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of standards during the war years. The status of professors and technical 
and auxiliary staff has been defined. 

In Switzerland the new academy at Luzern began its first year of 
activity, the programme of studies including systematic philosophy, 
history of philosophy, and introduction to the science of education. The 
Federal Institute of Technology instituted an office to organise study 
courses for probationary workers in industrial undertakings. 

Several committees are at work in Sweden enquiring into various 
questions in connection with university studies and examinations, and 
with a revision of the salary scales of professors. Professorships were 
created in Egyptology (Upsala), Economic Geography (Lund), and English, 
Physics and Cancer Research (Stockholm). The medical faculty at Gothen- 
burg is to be enlarged with three new professorships and a pathological- 
anatomical institute. Funds have been voted for the organisation of an 
international course at Stockholm University, dealing with sociology, 
political science and foreign affairs, lectures and seminars being given in 
English. 

Through the re-organisation of school administration, universities and 
higher schools in Yugoslavia have become autonomous bodies electing 
their own professors, drawing up their own curricula, and appointing 
administrative staff. Questions of introducing entrance examinations, 
veneral as opposed to specialist training, and curricula, have been widely 
discussed. 

Measures have been taken in Egypt for the establishment of two 
new universities, Ibrahim University in Cairo and Mohammed Ali Univer- 
sity in Assiut. The nucleus of the former will be formed of certain higher 
institutes already existing in Cairo. The latter will place higher education 
within easy reach of students in Upper Egypt. 

The university situation has considerably improved in Israel, and the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the Technical Institute at Haifa 
were able to give their full programme in the vear under review. The 
Hebrew University opened a new medical and a new law faculty. A 
number of scholarships were awarded. Several hundred young people 
went abroad to continue their studies. 

Two new agricultural institutes are being established in Persia. Two 
new faculties of medicine were inaugurated in the year under review, one 
at Chiraz and the other at Meched, and third-year courses were organised 
for the faculties of medicine and arts, and a child-care institute established, 
at the University of Tabriz. 

Higher education in Pakistan has been severely affected by the 
exodus of non-Muslim teachers, and in the year under review the authorities 
made every effort to make good existing deficiencies. Grants were awarded 
to the University of Punjab and to Dacca Univeristy, on the recommen- 
dation of the recently created university grants committee. The govern- 
ment of North-West Frontier Province is establishing a university at 
Peshawar, with the object of promoting higher education, especially in the 
scientific and technical fields. The central government appointed an 
overseas scholarship committee. The central and provincial governments 
sent a number of scholars abroad for higher studies in the year under 
review. 

The government of India has approved the recommendation of the 
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University Education Commission that English as medium of instruction 
be replaced as soon as practicable by an Indian language. The commission 
also recommended that university students should be familiar with Hindi, 
which according to the constitution is the federal language. 

The post-war development of higher education in the Philippines 
(70 out of every 10,000 persons are now being trained at university level) 
gave rise to a number of serious problems, such as a shortage of suitable 
teachers, and a dearth of equipment and suitable buildings. One notable 
development in higher education is the growing feeling among educatio- 
nists that, without in any way neglecting western culture, more attention 
should be given to eastern culture. 

During the year under review the Commonwealth government of 
Australia agreed to appoint a committee of inquiry to investigate the 
financial position of the universities and to formulate proposals for their 
assistance. The foundation stones were laid in Canberra of a school of 
medical research, a research school of physical sciences, and a university 
house. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was instituted by the univer- 
sities of Sydney, Queensland, Adelaide and Western Australia, and the 
degree of Bachelor of Applied Science by the University of Queensland. 
University extension colleges of the latter university were opened in 
Townsville and Rockhampton. In the Canberra University College a 
number of chairs were created, replacing lectureships already existing. 

The University of New Zealand transferred to its four constituent 
colleges the power to determine the requirements for a pass in the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

In the Union of South Africa the Potchefstroom University College 
reached independent status. The government of the Union made ten 
annual scholarships available to enable students from the Netherlands to 
attend South African universities. 

In the United States the year under review saw the re-organisation 
of the New York state university system as a multiple-campus system of 
public higher education, comprising to begin with, junior technical insti- 
tutes and professional schools, and allowance being made for the inclusion 
of additional ** community colleges *’. The regional educational programme 
of the south-eastern states, set up to avoid duplicating facilities for higher 
studies, became more firmly established as a new cooperative, inter-state 
venture in higher education. Interest is being shown in a similar regional! 
agreement among the eleven western states. 

Work was begun in Mexico in the year under review on the foundations 
of the University City on the outskirts of the capital. The project will 
permit the grouping of the schools and faculties and the equipping of 
them with laboratories, experimental workshops and plaving-fields. 

In Argentina the senior university council began the study of the 
modifications to be made in the national university curricula, the guiding 
principle being to unify whatever concerns any given group of professions, 
without losing sight of regional differences in regard to higher technical 
education. New regulations were issued concerning the national institute 
of secondary teachers in Buenos Aires. 

In Guatemala a new economics faculty was opened at the Universit, 
of San Carlos. 
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TEACHING STAFF 
RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 


The shortage of teaching staff continues in most countries. This 
Yearbook has in the last few years had repeated occasion to refer to its 
causes. It has influenced and even to a large extent determined the various 
steps taken to improve the training of future teachers and of teachers 
already practising. The widespread preference for giving future teachers 
a general secondary education before they begin their professional training, 
has often had to give way in face of the urgent necessity of training them 
quickly and of running the risk of their being insufficiently qualified. A 
number of refresher courses have had to be organised for teachers trained 
in this way. 

In view of this state of affairs, it is very satisfactory to note that the 
movement in favour of giving teachers a general secondary education has 
nevertheless gained ground, as many of the following examples of teacher 
training activities in various countries will show. 

The most important step taken in France in the vear under review, 
in the field of secondary education, was the institution of the public 
secondary school teacher's certificate (C.A.P.E.S.). As from October, 
1950, candidates for secondary school posts have to be already qualified 
or to hold this certificate, the practical training for which is as arduous 
as that for primary teachers. A number of refresher courses were organised 
for secondary teachers. The primary education directorate drew up a new 
curriculum for the schools attached to the training colleges ; these schools, 
closed from 1940 to 1945 and now imbued with a new spirit, give promise 
of becoming experimental centres for educational psychology. The regu- 
lations concerning the recruitment of works chiefs and assistant technical 
teachers in vocational establishments were modified. 

In Belgium a special committee continued its work on the modifi- 
cation of the curricula of primary training colleges. Draft plans for the 
reform of the intermediate normal sections were approved by the Minister, 
entailing the abolition of the preparatory class, the exemption from the 
entrance examination of certain categories of candidates, and supple- 
mentary or vocational tests for candidates whose previous training bears 
no relation to the sections. Normal technical training for teachers in 
vocational schools continued to develop. 

In order to combat the shortage of teachers, 14 new training colleges 
were opened in the United Kingdom (England and Wales) in the year 
under review, making a total of 33 opened since 1946. Special efforts are 
being made to attract more women candidates: The authorities in the 
United Kingdom (Scotland) continued to devote attention to problems ol 
recruitment and training. The recruitment of qualified primary staf 
showed some improvement, but remained difficult in some areas, especially 
the remoter rural districts. The shortage of qualified specialist teachers 
for secondary schools remained acute. About 1,750 students under the 
emergency scheme had vet to complete their training. 

A summer course in mathematics for women teachers was held in 
1919 in Ireland. 
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The draft of a new primary teacher training scheme was submitted 
to the States-General of the Netherlands in the year under review. The 
new scheme envisages a two-year general course for candidates coming from 
the senior primary schools, and then three years of professional training, 
which they will share with candidates coming from the secondary schools. 
Candidates will have the possibility, after completing two of these three 
years of professional training, of taking up posts in ordinary (not continua- 
tion or senior) primary schools, at salaries lower than those of fully qua- 
lified teachers. 

In Luxemburg a new teacher training act is shortly to come before 
parliament. It entails the abolition of normal schools in favour of an 
institute of education, to which only candidates with a full secondary 
education will be admitted. The institute course is to comprise one year 
on theory and one on practical work. Students of the institute are to be 
granted scholarships covering fees and board-and-lodging. 

A number of legal and administrative measures were taken in Swit- 
zerland in the year under review, as regards teacher training. The new 
act separating general and professional training came into force in Neu- 
chatel. The reform of teacher training was under discussion in the cantons 
of Aargau, St. Gallen, Schwyz, Solothurn and Schaffhausen. Various 
measures were taken in connection with the training of specialist teachers 
in the cantons of Bern, Thurgau and Luzern. 

In Denmark the committee appointed by the Ministry to make 
proposals for the reform of teacher training, found itself confronted in the 
year under review by two main problems: how best to ensure the mental 
maturity of future teachers, and how to train them to teach all the subjects, 
including handicrafts, of the “ with examination ”’ intermediate school. 
To remedy the shortage of teachers, a new training college was established 
in Copenhagen by act of parliament. An evening training college for candi- 
dates at work during the day, was also opened in Copenhagen. 

Two new training colleges are to built in Finland. At the beginning 
of 1950-1951 primary training courses are to be established at the two 
Swedish-speaking training colleges, for candidates having completed their 
secondary schooling. Steps will be taken to develop training at the higher 
training college. There is a marked shortage of secondary teachers. 

In Sweden the shortage of teachers is felt most strongly in the secon- 
dary schools, especially for such subjects as mathematics and science. 

In Norway in the year under review the lack of qualified teachers was 
felt more strongly than in previous years, especially in the north of the 
country. 

In Greece the complementary courses at the secondary training 
college in Athens have been prolonged from two to three years. 

In accordance with the new regulations in force in Yugoslavia on the 
normal school final examination, the written test is to be on the mother 
tongue and the teaching subjects, and the oral on the mother tongue, 
pedagogy, psychology, logic, history and geography. 

In Turkey the re-organisation of the institutes training teachers for 
middle schools and lycées was one of the topics discussed by the Fourth 
General Conference of Education. Kefresher vacation courses lasting 
three months were held for the qualified teachers of the village institutes, 
and enrolment totalled 1,500. 
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Two elementary women’s training schools, and six complementary 
classes for training candidates from agricultural and industrial schools, 
were established in Egypt. 

In view of the constant arrival of immigrants in Israel, special steps 
are being taken to recruit teachers. The government has undertaken the 
financial support of twelve colleges training primary and kindergarten 
teachers, and of four colleges training vocational and trade school teachers, 
and has reduced their cost of tuition. It has also organised two five- 
month emergency courses open to veterans, immigrants and others possess- 
ing appropriate educational qualifications; those who satisfactorily 
complete the course are accepted as primary teachers on condition that 
they complete their training and undergo additional tests. Training college 
students have had to be employed as teachers before the completion of 
their course. The government plans to set up a permanent institution 
for training teachers for the Arab schools within its frontiers. 

Steps were taken in Persia to increase the number of teachers. Six- 
month training courses were set up for students holding the secondary 
leaving certificate, and rural normal schools for training village pupils 
holding the primary leaving certificate. The question of training teachers 
for the schools for nomad children is being studied. 

Teacher training has been undertaken as an experiment at the girls’ 
lycée in Kabul in Afghanistan. The three-year programme of the primary 
normal school has been re-organised and extended to five years. The 
secondary normal school as from March 1951 is to become a lycée, the 
graduates of which will continue their studies at an institute of pedagogy 
to be established at the University of Kabul. 

In Pakistan a new men’s primary training college was opened in Sind, 
and a similar establishment is planned for Karachi. The central government 
has approved a short emergency course for training secondary teachers. 

Most of the provinces in India have been obliged to arrange for the 
training of basic school teachers either by opening basic training colleges 
or by sending candidates to appropriate establishments in other provinces. 
There is still a dearth of qualified secondary teachers; training facilities 
have been developed, and short courses arranged to acquaint practising 
teachers with new methods and developments. 

The urgent need for more teachers in Thailand, especially men tea- 
chers, has led to the setting up of a one-year emergency course of training 
for candidates having completed the second year of the preparatory 
college. Junior courses for intending teachers in carpentry, dressmaking and 
home economics were also introduced in the year under review. 

Teacher recruitment problems are still acute in all states in Australia. 
To help meet these problems, Queensland has inaugurated a scheme 
whereby secondary school students are taken directly into schools as 
student-teachers, the more promising of whom are subsequently to be 
trained at the teachers’ college. A new teachers’ college is to be opened 
in New South Wales in 1950. 

Special measures have had to be taken in New Zealand to cope with 
the teacher shortage. A number of “ probationary assistants’ (i.e., 
persons normally undergoing a year of training on the staff of a school, 
after completing the usual two years’ training at a training college) were 
granted their teacher's certificate after less than one year of service. A 
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special one-year course of training was instituted for candidates not less 
than twenty-one years of age, the enrolment totalling three hundred. The 
number of candidates accepted for the usual course of training was 
increased. 

Steps taken in the Philippines to combat the dearth of teachers 
include schemes to establish new government normal schools and to 
increase the capacity of existing government normal schools, and the 
organisation by private schools of normal courses. Saturday classes have 
been organised for the further training of teachers practising in an emer- 
gency or temporary capacity. In July, 1950, the Philippine Normal School 
was transformed into a four-year, degree-granting institution for training 
leaders in primary education (critic teachers, principals, inspectors, etc.). 

In Transvaal in the Union of South Africa a fairly large percentage 
of married women have been re-appointed as teachers. The minimum 
qualification for admission to nearly all Native teacher training institutions 
was raised in the year under review from standard 6 to standard 8 (Junior 
Certificate). 

In the United States 100,000 primary teachers were required for the 
autumn of 1950, but only 35,000 had been trained. The supply of secondary 
teachers, on the other hand, is for the time being adequate. The problem 
is to balance the supply between the needs of the primary and secondary 
schools ; with this end in view several states have adopted the so-called 
single or guidance type certificate curriculum, designed to prepare students 
to teach any grade from 1 to 12, and other states have implemented plans 
for retraining as primary teachers persons who have prepared for work at 
secondary level. 

The teacher supply situation showed some improvement in Canada 
in the year under review, and recruitment showed signs of returning to 
normal. The total shortage of qualified teachers at the end of 1949 was 
about 5,800, mainly in rural schools ; 4,400 rural schools were reported as 
operating with inadequately qualified staff, and 100 as being closed 
because no teacher was available. Teachers-in-training at normal schools 
and education faculties numbered 10,971. The Canadian Education 
Association published a detailed report on the training of teachers. 

Mexico has been chosen as the headquarters of a Latin-American 
centre for basic teacher training and the production of educational mate- 
rials. The centre is under the patronage of Unesco and the Organisation 
of American States. 

Two new rural normal schools were established in the Dominican 
Republic in the year under review. The government created a hundred 
yearly boarding scholarships for pupil-teachers undertaking to teach in 
rural areas at the end of their course. Future secondary teachers will 
henceforth have intensified training in their special subjects and do two 
extra years on methods at university level. 

In Guatemala the national education technical committee continued 
the drafting of regulations concerning examinations, promotion and 
graduation in the normal schools. 

In order to increase efficiency and avoid unnecessary expense and 
dispersal of resources, a number of normal schools were amalgamated in 
Peru. Refresher courses for primary and secondary teachers were organised 
at the beginning of the school year and during the holidays. 
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In order to raise teaching standards, the Ministry of Education of 
Ecuador organised a one-year course for uncertificated teachers, a two- 
year course for certificated teachers wishing to improve their qualifications, 
and a number of training and refresher courses for rural teachers. 

A rural normal institute was set up in Uruguay, for giving certificated 
teachers, on paid leave of absence, specialist training in rural education. 


TEACHERS’ STANDARDS OF LIVING 


It is universally recognised that teachers should receive salaries in 
keeping with the importance of their work. Mention is made in a large 
number of the national reports of increases in teachers’ salaries. Rising 
costs of living, however, tend everywhere to counterbalance such increases. 
The problem of recruitment is in consequence a serious one, and can only 
be solved in the long run by being in a position to offer conditions to pros- 
pective teachers which are as good, or nearly as good, as they might obtain 
in another profession. 

During the latter part of 1949 teachers in the United Kingdom 
(England and Wales) submitted a proposal for a substantial increase in the 
basic scale of salaries, for equal pay for men and women, and for more 
generous allowances for graduate teachers. The local authorities were 
unable to agree to any alterations, and the teachers have now given 
notice that the present agreement shall terminate in 1951. 

Revised and improved scales of salaries were brought into force 
in Ireland as from Ist January, 1950. As a result women and single men 
teachers are now on a common scale. A revised and improved super- 
annuation scheme, to operate as from the same date, awaits parliamentary 
approval. 

The suppression of the allowances granted by the communes to tea- 
chers in urban and industrial areas, gave rise to protracted negotiations 
in Norway. The two parties managed to come to terms. 

Cost-of-living bonuses were granted to teachers in Iceland. 

In Yugoslavia bonuses are now to be paid to secondary teachers for 
each hour in excess of a given maximum, and a yearly allowance to primary 
teachers with over forty pupils in their class or with two classes. Special 
monetary awards were made to teachers at all levels for outstanding 
endeavour in their work. All educational workers are entitled to free 
medical treatment and to payment by the government of their pension 
insurance premiums. The educational workers’ union organises holiday 
camps for teachers at all levels. 

It is hoped in Israel that the increase of the salaries of men and women 
primary teachers will help in their recruitment. 

In Persia the commencing salary of primary teachers was raised from 
1,000 to 2,500 rials, and six thousand teachers with salaries below 1,500 
rials thus had increases ranging from 20%, to 50%. Sickness and accident 
insurance was instituted for teachers in Teheran, and is to be extended to 
the provinces within two years. The number of consumers’ cooperatives 
set up by primary and secondary teachers continues to increase. 

In order to improve teachers’ economic status the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of Afghanistan has decided that they be granted the same rights 
and privileges as holders of bachelor’s degrees. 
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In India, despite current financial difficulties, teachers’ salaries have 
been raised in Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. 

In the Philippines salaries of normal school graduates have more than 
doubled, from 55 pesos a month in 1945 to 140 pesos a month in 1950. The 
public school teachers’ association did a great deal to secure legislative 
support for this increase. 

Salary increases granted in the year under review to teachers in New 
Zealand ranged up to £35 a year. A small cost-of-living increase was also 
granted. Representatives of the various teachers’ associations are now 
engaged on the task of formulating a salaries scale. 

Teachers in four of the states of Australia received substantial salary 
increases in the year under review, and similar increases in the other two 
states are forecast for early 1950. 

In Natal in the Union of South Africa all Indian and Coloured teachers 
were admitted to the Natal Teachers’ Pension Fund. They had previously 
been provided for by a provident fund. 

Revised salary scales for teachers in Newfoundland in Canada went 
into force at the beginning of the year under review, and provide for two 
separate scales of remuneration, one for certificated teachers and the other 
for teachers with less than one year’s emergency training. Teachers on 
pension received 5%, increases in New Brunswick. 

The educational authorities in Honduras granted improvements in 
teachers’ salaries, amounting on an average to an increase of 20%. 

In Guatemala the directorate of education continued work on the 
re-classification of teachers. 

The Ministry of Education of Ecuador instructed provincial education 
authorities to guarantee teachers permanence of tenure and to follow a 
certain order of priority in making appointments. In the interests of 
equitable promotion, a new plan for the evaluation of teachers’ work was 
adopted. 

Regulations concerning the status of secondary teachers were issued 
in Peru. Technical and art teachers were re-classified. Salaries were 
increased twice by 20%, in 1949, and a new bonus of 25%, calculated on the 
basis of 400 soles, was granted in 1950. 

New salary scales were drawn up in Uruguay, which will increase 
salaries and service increments. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ' 


Introduction — Reorganisation in the Ministry of Education —- Unesco 
Commission to Afghanistan — Teacher Training Programme — Rural Schools 
— Opening of Twenty New Rural Schools — Preparation and Revision of 
Textbooks — University Student Association — Curriculum Revision at the 
Lycées — Training of Teachers for Girls’ Schools — Conclusion. 


Introduction The year 1949 marks a period of intensive 
activities on the part of the Afghan Ministry of Education to extend 
and to further improve its educational system. In Afghanistan both 
the government and the people have realised the importance of funda- 
mental mass education. The major effort of the nation is, therefore, 
directed along the road towards the achievement of this goal. 

Although the Afghan constitution provides for compulsory free 
education for all without any sort of discrimination whatsoever, it is 
very diflicult, owing to tremendous economic, social and geographical 
obstacles (the country is extremely mountainous and divers climatic 
conditions prevail), to make an all-out effort to reach the goal set up by 
the constitution. The situation calls for a comprehensive campaign on 
all fronts, and the Afghan government has, in fact, started such a campaign. 

To prepare the necessary basis for a comprehensive plan of recon- 
struction, changes were brought about, in the autumn of 1949, in the 
structure and organisation of the executive branch of the central govern- 
ment. In the new organisation various ministries, with the exception 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Justice and the Ministry 
of Press and Publications, are grouped into three related categories as 
follows: 


Group I. 1) Ministry of National Defence ; 2) Ministry of the Interior ; 
and 3) Ministry of Tribal Affairs ; with the Minister of National Defence 
as the head of the group. 


Group II. 1) Ministry of National Economy; 2) Ministry of Public 
Works ; 3) Ministry of Communications ; 4) Ministry of Mines ; 5) Ministry 
of Finance ; and 6) Ministry of Agriculture ; with the Minister of National 
Economy at the head of the group. 


Group III. 1) Ministry of Education ; and 2) Ministry of Health ; with 
the Minister of Education at the head of the group. 


* From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Mir Amannoudin Ansary, delegate of the govern- 
ment of Afghanistan. 
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The three heads of the groups are directly responsible to the Prime 
Minister for the smooth functioning of the affairs of their respective 
groups. 

In addition to the above groupings, designed for closer cooperation 
and coordination in the work of the various ministries, a State Council 
has been set up. The State Council, headed by the Premier, consists 
of the heads of the groups and two other Ministers, namely the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the Minister for Public Works. The State Council 
meets every two weeks. It discusses the major problems and issues 
facing the country and considers plans and projects of reconstruction 
submitted by the different groups, and passes them on to the respective 
ministries for execution. 

To expedite and ensure the success of these plans application has been 
submitted to the United Nations Organisation for technical assistance. 


rganisation in the In the autumn of 1949 a new Minister of Educa- 
Ministry of Education tion was appointed. His first job was to scruti- 
nise the adequacy of the existing organisation. The result was that 
within a month of his assuming office the Minister of Education abandoned 
the organisation which had been in existence for less than three years, 
in favour of a return to the old scheme which had existed from the time 
when a Ministry of Education was first set up in Afghanistan. A brief 
description of the current scheme is as follows : 


The entire activities of the Ministry are divided into two groups: 


A. Activities dealing with educational planning and welfare, administra- 
tion of curriculum, instruction, supervision, publications, sports and 
hygiene. A deputy minister with the title of Instructional Deputy Minister 
is in charge of all these activities. He has the following departments 
under him : 

I. The general department of curriculum and instruction with a 
general director at its head, divided into the following bureaus, with 
a director assigned to each: (a) secondary schools ; (b) primary schools ; 
(c) professional and technical schools; (d) statistics; (e) teachers and 
personnel management ; (f) Unesco. 

II. The department of educational press and publications which is 
divided into the following bureaus: (a) preparing, editing and revising 
textbooks and other educational books ; (b) printing and publishing books 
and a monthly educational magazine ; (¢) library service. 

III. The department of supervision which is divided as follows : 
(a) bureau of instructional supervision ; and (b) bureau of administrative 
and disciplinary supervision. 

IV. The department of sports and hygiene with the following sub- 
divisions : (a) bureau of school clinics and medical care ; (b) bureau of 
physical education ; 4c) bureau of intramural sports. 


B. Activities dealing with general administration of finance, expenditures 
and supplies. A second deputy minister with the title of Administrative 
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Deputy Minister supervises these activities and has the following depart- 
ments and offices working under him : 


I. Department of administration with the following bureaus: 
(a) supplies of equipment; (b) building and construction ; (c) personnel 
(of the Ministry itself); (d) clearance (for clearing old and suspended 
accounts). 

II. Department of archeology and excavations, with the following 
bureaus : (a) museums ; (b) excavations ; (c) archives. 


III. The office of the comptroller. 


This reshuffling of the administrative structure had the following 
immediate results: 1) Abolition of the redundant posts of councillors 
associated with the previous organisation. 2) Expansion of some of the 
activities important from an educational point of view, such as prepara- 
tion of textbooks and other publications, health and general student 
welfare. 3) Elimination of some of the old and conservative elements 
from the administrative structure and inclusion of more energetic young 
men who have had their training abroad. 

It is expected that this scheme of organisation will pave the way 
for important educational developments in the years to come. 


Unesco Commission In the summer of 1949, at the request of the 
to Afghanistan Afghan Ministry of Education, Unesco sent a 
commission of experts to study the educational system of the country. 
The commission spent two months in the country, during which, in addi- 
tion to inspecting the various schools of the capital, they made an exten- 
sive tour of the country districts and studied at closer range the schools 
of the provinces and the general social, economic, and living conditions 
of the people as well. After returning to Paris, they sent a report of their 
studies to the Afghan government. 

Among other things, the commission made certain emphatic recom- 
mendations concerning the expansion of primary education, the teacher 
training programme and the education of women. 

The Afghan Ministry of Education has received the report with 
enthusiasm and appreciation. The report, at present, is being closely 
scrutinised to investigate ways and means of implementing the recom- 
mendations. 

It should be pointed out, however, that certain projects already 
taken up by the Ministry of Education are well in accord with those 
suggested by the commission. Financial difficulties are the chief obstacles 
preventing the country from launching an overall programme of educa- 
tional expansion. It is hoped, therefore, that with the acquisition of 
technical aid from Unesco, Afghanistan will be able to go a long way 
towards achieving her educational goals. 


Teacher Training The teacher training institute in Kabul is 
Programme divided into two sections: 1) the primary 
normal school; and 2) the secondary normal school. In the primary 
normal school students who have completed a six-year elementary school 
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follow a three-year programme of training on completion of which they 
receive a teacher's certificate permitting them to teach in the primary 
schools. 

The secondary normal school, also, accepts students who have 
completed a six-year elementary education. These, however, continue 
for six years in the secondary normal school and after receiving their 
teachers’ certificates they are qualified to teach in the lower forms of 
the secondary school, i.e. in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. 

In connection with the primary normal school it was noted that a 
three-year programme was not sufficient to turn out adequately trained 
teachers. To improve the situation the Ministry of Education adopted 
the following measures, to take effect as from March 1950: 


1) The three-year programme of the primary normal school to 
be extended to five years beginning from the academic year of 1950. 


2) With the exception of the foreign language, the programme for 
the first 3 years of the primary normal school to be identical with the 
programme of the lower section of the lycées (7th, 8th and 9th grades). 


3) The hours assigned to foreign language instruction in the corres- 
ponding grades of the lycée to be added to the programme of Pushtoo 
in the Pushtoo-speaking districts and to the programme of Persian in the 
Persian-speaking districts, with a view to enabling prospective teachers 
to have a good command over the language they use as medium of 
instruction. 


4) Since there has been some difficulty in the past in assigning 
Persian-speaking teachers to districts where Pushtoo is the medium of 
instruction and vice versa, it is, therefore, decided that authorities select- 
ing students for the normal schools shall consider the needs and demands 
of the respective districts in their selection. 


5) The programme of the remaining two years of the primary normal 
school to coincide with the corresponding grades of the lycées (10th and 
11th), with slight modifications, however, to allow for including elements 
of pedagogy and psychology in the programme. 


6) In order to improve the economic status of the prospective teachers 
it is decided that they shall enjoy the same rights and privileges granted 
to the holders of bachelor’s degrees (which means an increase of fifty 
Afghans in their basic salary). 


Concerning the secondary normal school, it is decided that as from 
March 1951, this institution shall cease to give professional courses and 
shall be transformed into a lycée. Graduates of this lycée shall continue 
their studies at the University of Kabul, in connection with which an 
institute of pedagogy shall be established. 

In implementing the above resolutions the following objectives will 
be attained: 1) Raising of teacher-training standards in the primary 
normal school, which in turn will contribute towards better instruction 
in elementary schools ; 2) Raising the standards of the teacher-training 
programme in the secondary normal school and thereby enabling the 
Afghans to train their own teachers for the upper section of the lycée, 
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where at present foreign teachers are employed ; 3) Preparing the ground 
for establishing an institute of pedagogy where future research and study 
concerning the Afghan educational system can be carried out. 


Rural Schools The major proportion of the Afghan population 
live in small, remote and isolated villages scattered among the inaccess- 
ible valleys and mountain sides. Difficulties of transportation, lack of 
adequate supplies, climatic considerations and a host of other problems 
make a universal programme of elementary education well-nigh impossible 
to achieve. 

Nevertheless, the Afghan government continues its campaign for 
mass education. The situation has been under close scrutiny and intensive 
study for the past two years. A detailed but rather short and simple 
programme of rural education has emerged which will be brought into 
action in the near future. 

The essential features of this plan are as follows: 1) Elementary rural 
schools to be established in places where no regular school exists within 
a distance of five kilometres. 2) The rural schools to have a three-year 
programme and each school to have a single teacher. 3) The objectives 
are : (a) to teach literacy to rural children ; (b) to help them to solve their 
daily problems; and (c) to teach them the minimum essentials of the 
Muslim religion. 4) The minimum number of pupils which would justify 
the opening of such a school to be 10. 5) The minimum period of instruc- 
tion per day to be 3 hours, and the 18 hours per week to be divided as 
follows : reading, 6 hours; writing, 6 hours; religion, 4 hours; arithmetic, 
2 hours. 6) Special textbooks to be prepared. The subject matter of 
these books to centre around personal and community health, good 
social behaviour and the daily problems of rural children. 7) The rural 
schools to be housed in community mosques until such time as the Ministry 
is able to erect special school houses. 8) School supplies for rural children 
to be distributed free. 9) Village priests to assume the post of teaching 
in a rural school until such time as the Ministry is able to train its own 
teachers. A salary of 100 Afghans to be paid to the priest by the Ministry 
of Education. 

It should be mentioned here that a set of three textbooks specially 
designed for rural schools has been prepared by the Ministry and awaits 
distribution when the plan becomes effective. 


Opening of Twen The plan for rural elementary education just 
New Raral Se described has been put into effect (on an experi- 
mental basis) in one of the most backward regions of the country, namely 
Hazarajat, which is located in the central part of the country where 
high, rugged mountains have made it impossible for educational penetra- 
tion. In the face of difficult circumstances the Ministry of Education 
has up to now been able to maintain only four regular six-year elementary 
schools in the region. Very cold winters of long duration and short sum- 
mers coupled with hardships of transportation have kept the inhabitants 
of this region in ignorance. 

Last winter, the General Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
submitted to the Council of the Ministry its report on the possibility of 
extending education to Hazarajat. The report indicating, in no uncertain 
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terms, the pressing need of paying attention to the hitherto neglected 
people of Hazarajat, met with the approval of the Council, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 1) That for the construction of simple 
school houses, in Hazarajat an amount of 100,000 Afghans be appropriated. 
2) That in order to expedite the building of these school houses, the local 
governor and the local officer of education be authorised to spend the 
said amount for the above-mentioned purpose. 3) That the school houses, 
in addition to a specified number of classrooms, include living quarters 
for the teacher. 4) That since people from other regions are unwilling 
to go to Hazarajat, owing to the difficult terrain and harsh climatic 
conditions, and because, under the circumstances, drafting teachers for 
Hazarajat is rather difficult, it is therefore suggested that the salary of 
teachers serving in Hazarajat be increased by 50%. 5) That necessary 
preparations be completed in 1950 and that in the spring of 1951 twenty 
new rural schools be opened in Hazarajat. 

In February 1950, the Prime Minister signed the decree No. 153 
approving these resolutions. 

The implementation of the above resolutions will be one of the 
daring steps the Afghan government is taking in its effort towards uni- 
versal elementary education. 


Pre and Revision With the establishment of a new Department 
of Textbooks for Publications the activities related to the 
preparation and revision of textbooks have been more than doubled. 
Within the five months of its existence the department has been able 
to complete some half dozen textbooks for the upper section of the lycée, 
has finished the special readers for the rural schools, and has a score of 
other books and textbooks under revision, important among which are : 
1) a new first reader for Pushtoo; 2) special and language textbooks for 
Persian and Pushtoo to be used in the respective language districts (the 
Persian readers for Pushtoo children to learn Persian and vice versa) ; 
3) religious textbooks for elementary grades; 4) geography textbooks 
for elementary grades ; 5) textbooks of Persian literature for the three 
upper grades of the lycée. 

The department also has plans to expand and streamline its printing 
facilities and has, for this purpose, sent a mission to Europe to purchase 
new and modern printing equipment. 


University Student At the university level a development of major 
Association importance is the formation of a university 
student association. ‘The student body of the University of Kabul has 
awakened to the realisation of the fact that a concerted effort on their 
part will greatly enrich and enhance their educational pursuits. The 
initial steps towards forming a student association consisted in a series 
of meetings and conferences in which students from all the faculties 
participated. As a result of these meetings they drew up plans of student 
activities and outlined their aims and objectives. The latter consisted 
of the following: 1) to bring about better understanding among the 
students of the various faculties ; 2) to explore, to discuss and to crystallize 
their common problems and investigate ways and means of meeting such 
problems ; 3) to educate themselves in democratic ways of living through 
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organising programmes of extra-curricular activities ; 4) to develop social 
and political consciousness through conferences and discussions of 
problems both on national and international levels. 

Their next step was to obtain the sanction of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for the formation of a proposed student association. 


Curriculum Revision A characteristic feature of the lycée in Afghan- 
at the Lyeées istan is its programme of foreign language 
instruction, which starts from the fourth grade, and continues through 
the twelfth. Beginning from the seventh grade all subjects, with the 
exception of religion and the native languages, are taught through the 
medium of the foreign tongue specified for a given lycée (i.e. English, 
French or German). 

Two factors were responsible for the adoption of such policy: the 
scarcity of qualified native teachers for the subject matter course, and 
the assumption on the part of the Afghan Ministry of Education that 
the policy would strengthen the teaching of the particular foreign tongue. 
It can be claimed, of course, that the assumption was a little too far- 
fetched. The policy did strengthen the learning of the foreign tongue. 
It was, however, at the expense of the subject matter courses, which 
meant a sacrifice of the ends for the means. Now that the Faculty of 
Science and the Faculty of Letters annually contribute their graduates 
to the teaching profession the policy no longer has any justification. 

The policy was, therefore, abandoned this year, at least in the lower 
section of the lycée (7th, 8th, 9th grades) where it rendered the greatest 


injury to the intellectual growth of the pupils. It is intended that the 
new policy (instruction in the native tongue) shall, within a few years, 
be extended upward to include the three remaining grades of the lycée 
(10, 11 and 12). In addition to making a genuine, meaningful instruc- 
tion possible, the policy tends to alleviate the heavy burden of financing 
teachers employed from abroad. 


Training of Teachers One of the important recommendations of the 
fer Girls’ Schools Unesco Commission was the expansion of educa- 
tion for women. In line with this recommendation the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has introduced courses on the rudiments of teaching and psychology 
in the two upper grades of the girls’ lycée in Kabul. Young women who 
are interested in a teaching career can take these courses to become the 
future teachers in the elementary schools for girls. As was to be expected, 
the number of girls taking these courses at present is not very large. 
However, it is significant enough for the beginning of a teacher training 
programme for girls. 


Conclusion In conclusion it should be pointed out that the 
Afghan government is very keen on improving its existing educational 
system and in extending the benefits of mass education to the remotest 
corners of the land. The scheme for providing free education up to the 
university level and beyond, together with other aids to students such 
as room and board and even pocket money, is a tribute to the supreme 
effort of the government towards achieving its educational goals. 
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ARGENTINA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950? 


ADMINISTRATION — New Constitution — Budget — School Buildings — 
ORGANISATION — Rural Education for Women — Statistics — CurricuLa — 
Secondary Education — Other Schools — Mrtuops — Secondary Education — 
Textbooks — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Medical Service 
-—— MISCELLANEOUS — Patron of Education —- Commemorative Days — Other 
Notable Events. 


ADMINISTRATION 


New Constitution The promulgation of the new Argentine consti- 
tution, passed by the “ Convencién Nacional Constituyente”’ on 11th 
March, 1949, marks an educational development of the highest import- 
ance. In the clauses concerning education and culture, it is expressly 
stated that education is the concern of the family and of those bodies 
beyond the family that cooperate with it. Education is compulsory and 
free, moreover, in its early stages, and free at all stages : primary, secondary 


and higher. 

The new constitution sets up an independent Ministry of Education. 
Education from 1853 onwards had been in the hands of the Ministry of 
Justice and Public Instruction and, since 1948, of the Secretariat of 
Education. 

In accordance with the law of 11th August, 1949, the national educa- 
tion council will henceforth form part of the Ministry of Education, and 
be responsible for the general direction of primary schools. It was formerly 
an independent organ established by education law 1420, and since 1884 
had been in charge of primary education. 

From the federal point of view, unification is thus taking place of 
the various levels of public education—higher, secondary and primary— 
within the framework of a national ministry. The new constitution 
requires the various provinces and states to collaborate with the federal 
government, as hitherto, in the tasks of primary education, while the 
federal government is empowered to set up national grant-aided schools 
in the provinces and states. 

The new constitutional pattern of Argentine public education is 
therefore as follows: (a) higher education: entirely a national affair, 
financially and otherwise ; (b) secondary education: the nation and 
private individuals are almost entirely responsible financially (the govern- 
ment is financially responsible even for those schools which the provinces 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of the Argentine 
Republic. 
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are empowered to set up at this level) ; (c) primary education : the nation, 
the provinces and private individuals are responsible financially, and 
also the municipalities in certain exceptional cases. 

The State has the exclusive right to the award of national university 
degrees and diplomas, but recognises freedom in this respect at other 
educational levels. In respect of approved schools with resources insuffi- 
cient to pay their staffs the legal minimum salaries, the State, moreover, 
assumes responsibility for two-thirds of the total of salaries paid in such 
schools ; such salaries, furthermore, may not fall below 60% of the 
corresponding salaries in official establishments. 

The administrative, information and other services of the former 
national education council are now amalgamated with those of the 
Ministry. The Ministry now includes a number of general directorates, 
covering primary, secondary, normal, special and technical schools, the 
higher art education institute, religious instruction, and the national 
universities. Cultural activities are in the hands of the Under-Secretariat 
of Culture. Each general directorate has its own group of inspectors and 
the services they need. 


Budget The primary education budget, which will 
henceforth form part of the Ministry of Education budget, amounts to 
445,237,885 pesos. The secondary education budget amounts to 273,993,822 
pesos, and that of the decentralised cultural institutions and the national 
universities to 240,100,247 pesos. The total budget for national education 
amounts to 959,331,954 pesos, representing 25% of the general State 
expenses amounting to 4,029,979,406 pesos. To the sums dispensed by 


the Ministry of Education should be added those of educational services 
coming under other ministries, and for expenses incurred by the federal 
states, the municipalities, and the private schools. 


School Buildings The rate of school building increased in the year 
under review. For primary education alone, no less than eighty-eight 
new schools were erected. The recently created Ministry of Technical 
Affairs is making a census of the total sum spent on school buildings 
throughout the republic. 


ORGANISATION 


Rural Education for Mention should be made of the setting up, in 
Women the year under review, of rural and domestic 
education missions (Misiones de Cultura Rural y Doméstica), whose object 
is to cater for the educational needs of women living in remote rural 
areas, much as the monotechnical and educational extension missions 
cater for the needs of men. It is hoped that the new missions will be 
ready to begin their work next year. 


Statistics Education in Argentina is expanding from day 
to day. Secondary education tends to become more nearly universal, 
as primary education is already. Illiteracy is no longer a problem in 
Argentina, and primary schools for children from six to twelve are generally 
to be found in even the remotest parts of the country. Special care is 
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given to establishing nursery-infant schools, and schooling now begins 
at four years. 

In 1948, a total of 2,119,258 pupils attended the pre-primary, primary 
and post-primary schools, and the schools attached to army, navy and 
penal units. Teachers for these schools numbered 90,621. 

In 1949, a total of 241,243 pupils attended the 1,444 secondary 
establishments coming under the Ministry of Education. These figures 
represent increases of 10,911 and 99 respectively, as compared with 1948. 
A similar rate of growth is observable in other branches of education. 
One hundred and thirty technical schools were operating under the control 
of the national apprenticeship and vocational guidance committee of the 
Ministry of Labour, and eighteen agricultural schools under the direction 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. University students numbered 90,264 in 
1949, and their professors 6,752. 


CURRICULA 


Secondary Education New curricula were drawn up for (a) the basic 
three-year stage taken by both baccalaureate and normal section students, 
(b) the second baccalaureate stage (4th and 5th classes), (c) the second 
normal section stage (4th, 5th and 6th classes), and (d) the five-year 
commercial school course. The main modifications made were as follows : 
(a) normal studies were extended by one year ; (b) mineralogy and geology 
were introduced as independent subjects in the baccalaureate syllabus ; 
(c) Latin, philosophy, history of Argentine culture, common and cons- 
titutional law (together with civics), and Argentine school legislation 
and organisation, were introduced into the second normal section stage ; 
(d) Catholic religion or ethics are now taught in all classes at secondary 
level, including technical and art classes. 

In contrast with the previous one-type baccalaureate, a system of 
specialist baccalaureates in arts, biology, and physics-mathematics has 
been experimentally introduced. Specialisation takes place in the two 
top classes, the 4th and 5th. 

The senior university council decided in 1950 to admit holders of 
the specialist baccalaureates to the respective faculties, without entrance 
examination. 

Certain technical schools modified their curricula in respect of the 
special sections related to local industry. Two new sections were estab- 
lished, that of radio operator and that of aircraft manufacture. The 
teaching of religion and ethics was introduced into the senior stage of 
industrial schools ; the physical training syllabus of all stages of these 
schools was modified. 


Other Schools A new curriculum was adopted by the national 
academy of music and dramatic art. New regulations were issued 
concerning the national institute of secondary teachers of the federal 
capital; this institute is responsible for the teaching of educational policy, 
school organisation, and Argentine and American history of education. 

The senior university council began the study of the modifications 
to be made in the national university curricula. The guiding principle 
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of this work is the unification of whatever touches on any given profes- 
sional grouping, without losing sight, so far as higher technical education 
is concerned, of regional peculiarities. 


METHODS 


Secondary Education Like the primary curricula drawn up in 1948, 
the new secondary curricula include recommendations on methods. 
These recommendations do not involve a break with tradition, which in 
Argentina is characterised by a preference for experiment and analysis 
in physics, chemistry and biology, induction and deduction in the teach- 
ing of mathematics and philosophy, and a certain eclecticism in regard 
to other subjects. In the new curricula, Castilian language and literature 
is raised to the category of a “ formative "’ subject (together with history, 
Latin and mathematics), and is taught on the principle that language 
is a living subject from which pupils should acquire the rules of correct 
speaking and writing. The reading and discussion in class of selected 
texts should precede, and be closely linked with, the study of grammar. 
Each year pupils should read two or three works of Spanish or Spanish- 
American authors (the latter being mainly Argentine). 

The government has no desire to impose these recommendations 
on teachers. They are put forward as suggestions, without prejudice to 
the principle of educational freedom. 


Textbooks A competition for authors of reading books was 


announced in 1950. Similar competitions had already taken place as 
regards secondary education, and new textbooks selected in the light 
of the new curricula. 


AUXILIARY AND QOUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Medical Service A general directorate for school health has 
been set up. It includes all the services of the old school health inspector- 
ate, together with new doctors and dentists, and has made for increased 
efficiency. 

This new general directorate has established four schools for mal- 
adjusted children, and increased the number of medico-educational con- 
sultations. More children have been able to take advantage of the holiday 
health camps. With the help of the so-called “ useful holidays (vacaciones 
uliles) service ’’, schools remain open all day during the holidays, and 
pupils can thus freely enjoy physical training, art and handicraft activi- 
ties, indoor and outdoor games, folk dances, etc., under the supervision 
of teachers. Mention should also be made of the newly established school 
health centres (centros escolares de salud). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Patron of Education By virtue of a law dated 30th September, 1949, 
promulgated by the national congress, San José de Calasanz, a veritable 
father of education, is recognised as protector of all public and approved 
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primary and secondary schools. The training institute of the philosophy 
and arts faculty of the national university in Buenos-Aires will also 
bear his name. 


Commemorative Days With the object of bringing schools into the 
closest association with the concerns, ambitions and ideals of Argentine 
society, teaching of a very marked social character was given on the 
occasion of commemorative days such as Flag Day, Mothers’ Day, 
National Day, Tree Day, Teachers’ Day, and Savings Day. 


Other Notable Events To end this brief account of educational develop- 
ments in Argentina, mention should be made of the education days held 
in honour of Faustino Sarmiento, the teachers’ vacation courses at the 
national university of Cuyo, the inauguration of the Argentine teachers’ 
and students’ house in Buenos-Aires, for accommodating teachers and 
students visiting, or coming as delegates to, the capital, and the art 
exhibition of teachers’ pictures and sculptures. 





AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ORGANISATION —— School Buildings — School Furniture — Curricuta — 
Curriculum Committees — Examinations — TEacuinG Starr — Trainin 
and Recruitment — Salaries and Status — HiGHEeR Epucation -—- New Sout 
Wales University of Technology —- The Australian National University — 
Inquiry into University Finance —- New Courses and Degrees —- University 
Decentralisation — ApnuLt Epucation — New South Wales Evening Colleges 
— New Project in Northern Territory — COMMONWEALTH INTEREST IN 
Epucation -— Education of Migrants — The Commonwealth Scholarship 
Scheme — Scholarships for Asian Students -—- Educalion of Aborigines 
— AuxXILIARY SERvicEsS -— Educational Guidance — Handicapped Children. 


ORGANISATION 
School Buildings In addition to the programmes for the erection 


of the normal type of school building, a number of Education Departments 
planned to reduce accommodation problems by the use of various types 


of prefabricated school buildings. The Education Departments of three 
States have commenced importing prefabricated units and other depart- 
ments are experimenting with different types of buildings. 


School Furniture Experiments continued on the problem of 
adapting school furniture to the needs of children. Surveys in conjunc- 
tion with school medical services were conducted to determine standards. 
33,000 new tubular steel chairs and 16,000 dual tables are being made 
for the New South Wales Education Department. Surveys of 4000 infant 
school children in the far west of that state revealed that children between 
five and eight years of age grow faster than children in other parts of 
the state, and specifications of furniture for schools in that area were 
modified accordingly. 


CURRICULA ‘ 
Curriculum Committees In all states Curriculum Committees continued 
their work. In Queensland committees have been directed to consider 
curricula to meet the contemplated raising of the school leaving age to 
fifteen. 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. W. J. WEEDEN, delegate of the Australian Common- 
wealth government. 
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Examinations During 1949, secondary pupils in New South 
Wales were able for the first time to obtain the Intermediate Certificate 
as an internal award. Prior to this, the certificate was awarded partly 
by internal examinations. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training and Two additional training colleges were opened in 
Recruitment Australia during 1949, one at Geelong, Victoria, 
the other at Newcastle, New South Wales. This brings the total number 
in Australia to 12. 

Final plans were also made by the Victoria Education Department 
for the opening in 1950 of a training centre for secondary school teachers 
at Melbourne University, where students will be in full-time attendance 
under the general direction of the dean of the faculty of education. 
Tutorial assistance at the centre will be provided where that seems 
necessary, and further supplementary classes will be held to integrate 
certain university courses with school needs. Students will receive free 
tuition and a living allowance. 

Plans were made in New South Wales for the opening of a new 
Teachers’ College at Bathurst in 1950. 

Teacher recruitment problems are still acute in all states. To help 
meet these problems Queensland has inaugurated a_ student-teacher 
scheme whereby a number of secondary school students are taken directly 
into schools as student-teachers. The more promising are subsequently 
to be given a one year’s course at the Teachers’ College. 


Salaries and Status Teachers in four Australian states have received 
substantial salary increases during 1949. Increases in the two remain- 
ing states are forecast for early 1950. This is part of an upward trend 
in salaries and status for Australian teachers that has been evident for 
some time. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


New South Wales This university, the first technological university 
University of Technology in the British Commonwealth, established in 1948, 
has attracted wide interest. Pending the erection of the buildings, it is 
using accommodation made available by the Sydney Technical College. 
Degrees awarded are Bachelor of Engineering, Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Architecture. 

Arrangements are being made for the provision of a number of 
public exhibitions and bursaries for students entering degree courses at 
the university. Various industrial undertakings are also providing scholar- 
ships for selected students. 


The Australian On the 24th October, 1949, the foundation 
National University stones of the John Curtin School of Medical 
Research, the Research School of Physical Sciences, and University House 
were laid in Canberra. These schools and University House are part of the 
Australian National University, Canberra, founded under the Australian 
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National University Act of 1946. University House is planned as a 
residential college and as a community centre for the whole university. 

During 1949 the University recruited staff, granted a number of 
overseas scholarships and sponsored the visit of overseas scholars of 
eminence to Australia to visit the other universities for lectures, seminars 
and discussions with staff. 

Pending the erection of laboratories, numbers of the medical and 
physical sciences staff are working in overseas institutions. In addition 
there are a number of Research Fellows at work, most of them in the 
United Kingdom. Research Fellows are given appointments of three years, 
renewable in certain circumstances for a further period of two years, after 
which they may be invited to become permanent members of the staff. 


Inquiry into During 1949 the Commonwealth Government 
University Finance agreed to appoint a committee of inquiry to 
investigate the financial position of Australian universities with a view 
to formulating proposals for future assistance to them. 


New Courses and The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been 
Degrees introduced by the Universities of Sydney, 
Queensland, Adelaide and Western Australia. This degree had been 
offered by the Universities of Melbourne and Tasmania for a few years 
prior to 1949. The degree of Bachelor of Applied Science in Physiotherapy 
has been introduced in the University of Queensland. A chair of Veter- 
inary Physiology has been established in the University of Sydney. 


University — University Extension Colleges of the University 
Decentratication of Queensland have been opened in Townsville 
and Rockhampton. In the initial stages the colleges will provide courses 
in selected subjects for the arts degree, but it is hoped to extend them 
in number and scope, to cover ultimately most subjects in arts, com- 
merce, law and education. In the Canberra University College a number 
of chairs have been created, replacing lectureships already existing. 


ApuULT EDUCATION 


New South Wales These were reorganised in 1949, to provide 
Evening Colleges cultural and recreational education, adapted to 


meet local circumstances. 


New Project in the Commonwealth activity in the field of adulc 
Northern Territory education during 1949 included the continued 
publication of Current Affairs Bulletins, discussion posters and various 
background pamphlets. The Office of Education also assisted in prepar- 
ing a new project for adult education in the Northern Territory. In 
collaboration with the Department of the Interior, a preliminary survey 
of the area was made to determine the services which are appropriate to 
its needs, and the facilities required to provide these services. Steps 
have also been taken to recruit staff and provide equipment necessary 


for this work. 
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COMMONWEALTH INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


Education of Migrants The main developments in the education pro- 
gramme for migrants were in the rapid development of continuation 
classes, increased emphasis on the education of migrants in holding- 
centres and the introduction of radio lessons and correspondence courses. 
New publications were issued. These include a revised and enlarged copy 
of “ English for Newcomers to Australia ’’, and the periodical “ English 
—A new Language” both produced by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education. 


The Commonwealth Plans were made in 1949 for inaugurating this 
Scholarship Scheme scheme. Scholarships will be provided by the 
Commonwealth Government, to be available in all first degree courses 
and certain undergraduate diploma courses at universities and institu- 
tions of university status. Three thousand scholarships will be made 
available or awarded on the results of the examination qualifying for 
matriculation in the state concerned. Provision is made for mature age 
scholarships and consideration is given to certain students already engaged 
on approved courses. Scholarship holders are entitled to a remission 
of university fees associated with the course they select, and living allow- 
ances will be provided in appropriate cases. 


Scholarships for During 1949 the Commonwealth Government's 
Asian Students scheme to assist the educational reconstruction 
and development of East Asian countries by granting a number of fellow- 
ships and scholarships to nationals of those countries was commenced. 
The first Fellows and Scholars, numbering nineteen in all, arrived in 
Australia in 1949. They came from the following countries: Burma, 
Ceylon, India, North Borneo, Malaya, Pakistan, Philippine Islands, 
Sarawak, Thailand, Singapore and Indonesia. During the first half of 
1950 an additional thirty are expected. 


Education of Aborigines Plans were also made for a new scheme of 
Aboriginal education in the Northern Territory. Preliminary surveys 
were made by the Commonwealth Office of Education and discussions 
were held with other departments. The scheme was launched in 1950. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Educational Guidance Guidance services were begun in two Australian 
states during 1948 (Queensland and Victoria) and during 1949 these 
services were developed generally throughout the Commonwealth. Each 
Australian state now has a guidance service in operation. These guidance 
services differ in emphasis and extent, but there is now a growing body 
of qualified workers throughout Australia, and a developing body of 
guidance theory based upon Australian experience. 
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Handicapped Children Education Departments have continued the 
policy of taking over from other authorities the responsibility for the 
education of children suffering from special handicaps such as deafness. 
This had led to the establishment of special classes and the provision of 
transport, specialised training for teachers, and research and experiment 
with methods and curricula. 
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AUSTRIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


Results of the War — Rural Experimental Schools — School Records— 
Lightening Curricula — Baccalaureate Modified —- Music and Drawing — 
Arithmetic and Handicrafts —- Exchange of Teachers. 


Results of the War The war-damaged educational system of Austria 
is now returning to normal, both as regards school buildings and the level 
of teaching. Most of the school repair work is now completed, and the 
rate at which new buildings are erected has steadily increased. Teaching 
has practically reached its pre-war level. 


Rural Experimental It is in connection with rural schools that the 
Schools greatest activity has been in evidence, and some 
details of the work in this connection may therefore be of interest. 

The Ministry of Education has given its closest attention to the 
question of rural schools since 1945. Experiments are being made in all 
parts of the federation. Teachers who felt able to take experimental 
classes, voluntarily forwarded their names to the Ministry. In this way 
it proved possible in a short time to establish over one hundred and 
fifty experimental rural schools, distributed throughout the country. 
The task of these schools was to develop and apply new methods, and 
to act as models for neighbouring schools. Their headmasters were 
required to adapt activities to local geographical, social and cultural 
conditions. Given the high aim of these schools, it was decided right from 
the beginning to limit their number. The one hundred and fifty schools 
thus represent hardly more than 3%, of the total of Austrian primary 
schools. 

Teachers in the experimental rural schools were given general instruc- 
tions leaving them free to choose among the following : 

1) The gradual development of the old rural school methods of 
teaching, such as group work, Stillarbeit, direct and indirect teaching, etc. 

2) The use of the folklore approach, with teaching based on local 
life and customs. 

3) Teaching of a predominantly moral and social kind, aiming at 
developing a spirit of cooperation among the children, and thus making 
them active members of the village community. 


1 From the wanes Fag xy to the XIIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education r. Erich F1uz, delegate of the Austrian government. 
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4) Teaching on the lines of recognised experimental methods used 
abroad, such as those of the Jena, Dalton and other plans. 

5) Organisation on new lines. The grouping of pupils, for example, 
might be made less rigid, or a ninth class (made up perhaps of pupils 
from a number of schools) might be experimentally introduced, giving 
practical vocational training during the six winter months. In actual 
practice, some communal primary schools were also established, which 
had only the first three classes, the remaining upper classes of several 
communes being united in one central school. In sparsely populated 
areas, attempts were also made to set up rural schools of the Russian 
type, combining the first and third classes on the one hand, and the 
second and fourth on the other. 

6) Bilingual schools (for the Slovene and Croat minorities in Carinthia 
and the Burgenland). 

7) Classes in which new methods for certain subjects are tried and 
evaluated in the light of their influence on the teaching as a whole. The 
selected subjects include reading and writing, arithmetic, and other 
elementary subjects, and also art subjects (such as music). Stress is also 
laid on certain aspects of local economy in relation to agriculture, for 
boys, and to domestic science for the girls. 


Teachers not only had the choice of the above types of schools and 
teaching, but were also authorised to make suggestions to the Ministry 
concerning other types of experimental schools, the only condition being 
that such suggestions should pay due regard to locality and to securing 


better results than those obtained in the already existing schools. 

Candidates for teaching posts often work for a time in these experi- 
mental schools. 

Further details of these experimental rural schools will be found in 
Ludwig Lang’s Landschule und landliche Erziehung in Oesterreich, published 
in Vienna in 1948 by the “ Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag ’’. The same 
author’s Das Landschulhaus der Gegenwart, from the same _ publisher, 
deals with the building of rural schools. 


School Records In order to adapt teaching to the psychological 
make-up of each individual child, a system of school records has been 
adopted. Records are thus kept by the teacher, not merely of each year’s 
results, but also of each child's family and social circumstances, his 
physical development (including anthropometric data), nis illnesses and 
operations, etc. These records also contain a general description of a 
child’s character, the various phases of his development, his special 
preferences and abilities, and comments on the education he has received, 
on his work, and on his gifts and ambitions. 

Ludwig Lang’s Neue Wege zur Schiilererkenntnis is of interest in 
this connection. It comes from the same publisher as his other two books 
mentioned above, and includes a description of the work in child psycho- 
logy now being done in Austria. 


Lightening Curricula In the year under review, the educational 
authorities and teachers have concentrated on ridding curricula of all 
unnecessary material. Teachers in all schools were asked to make sug- 
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gestions, within the general framework of the curricula in force, as to the 
best distribution of the subjects, taking into account their pupils’ psycho- 
logy and the social and cultural level of their surroundings. The aim was 
to lighten curricula, while preserving what was vital in them, so as to 
find time for truly educational tasks, and to be able to foster the pupils’ 
initiative and spontaneity. 

The step soon produced good results. Teachers were forced to become 
familiar with the problems of drawing up a curriculum. The question 
of distribution called for cooperation with the specialist teachers, and for 
integration of the teaching. Meetings were held to discuss the aims of 
education, and teachers were thus stimulated to study educational pro- 
blems. Teachers with classes coming within the limits of the school age 
arranged meetings in each Bundesland to debate modern methods and 
the teaching of civics. Secondary and vocational school teachers were 
mainly concerned with questions concerning the teaching of German 
and history. 


Baccalaureate Modified The baccalaureate examination regulations were 
brought up-to-date. From now on all candidates will have an oral test 
in at least three subjects. Such subjects may be chosen from the follow- 
ing three groups: (a) foreign languages, (b) religion, German, history, 
geography, philosophy, music, and drawing, (c) mathematics, natural 
history, physics and chemistry. The change represents a compromise 
between a rigid uniformity and completely free choice, and aims at 
encouraging students to select those subjects for which they consider 
themselves most fitted. 


Music and Drawing Special attention was given in the year under 
review to music and drawing. These subjects are now taught in all classes 
in all general schools. No less than 80,000 schoolchildren took part in 
the singing competitions organised for young persons. In many places, 
the singing competions organised at district or provincial level were of 
the nature of general festivals. In Vienna itself, the title of federal teacher 
of singing was granted, and the public took an enthusiastic part in the 
celebrations. 


Arithmetic and An endeavour was also made to modernise the 
Handicrafts teaching of arithmetic. Konrad Falk and others 
published handbooks for primary and secondary teachers, under such 
titles as Eins, zwei, drei, lustig ist die Rechnerei, and Wie Kinder zahlen 
und rechnen, and Ein Weg in das Reich der Zahlen. Special textbooks 
were also published for the rural schools. 

Handicrafts are now compulsory in primary schools and in the lower 
classes of secondary schools. 


Exchange of Teachers Interchange of secondary teachers with France 
began in the school year 1947-1948. Twelve French secondary teachers 
are now working in Austrian schools. By the terms of the agreement 
they give twelve lessons a week and take French conversation. 
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From the beginning of the year under review, twelve young English 
teachers have been giving conversation lessons in Austrian secondary 
schools, and six older teachers have taught English in accordance with 
the secondary curriculum. 

In return, twelve Austrian teachers are in France, and eighteen in 
England. 

A similar exchange with French-speaking Switzerland is to begin in 
1950-1951. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — WNursery-infant Schools — Primary Education 
Intermediate Schools —- Technical Education — Teacher Training — OrGa- 
NISATION —— Intermediate Schools — Teacher Training — CURRICULA - 
Nursery-infant Schools — Primary Education — Intermediate Schools — 
Technical Education —- Teacher Training — Higher Education — Art Edu- 
cation — Metuops — Nursery-infant Schools — Primary Education — Inter- 
mediate Schools — Teacher Training —- TEACHING Starr — Primary Educa- 
tion — Intermediate Schools —- Technical Education — AUXILIARY AND OuT- 
OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Medical Service — Youth Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Belgium still breathes the air of educational change. The reform of 
its whole educational system is being pursued with foresight and courage, 
and daily increases in scope and support at all educational levels. 


Nursery-infant Schools With effect from the Ist of January, 1949, eight 
cantonal posts of inspectresses of nursery-infant schools were established. 
The measure is still in the experimental stage, and inquiry is being made 
as to the conclusions that may be drawn from it. One thing seems already 
certain, and that is that these inspectresses will need to have the number 
of the schools for which they are responsible reduced, to enable them to 
perform their tasks efficiently and creatively. 

An attempt is being made to increase attendance at nursery-infant 
schools, naturally not by way of compulsion as at primary level, but 
through improvement of the quality of education they give, and of their 
premises, and through parent-education. This attempt is proving success- 
ful, and attendance steadily increases, especially in spring and summer. 


Primary Education No important changes took place in the year 
under review as regards the administraticn of primary schools. A cantonal 
inspector’s examination was set up in each of the two linguistic areas. 
The influence of the inspectorate is growing, thanks very largely to the 
establishment of small study groups for primary teachers. 


Intermediate Schools The government has taken over certain board- 
ing schools established on State intermediate school premises, but whose 
administration was hitherto in private hands. Their curricula have been 
brought into line those of the schools to which they are now attached. 


1 From the + ~y + to the XIIIth International Conference on 
y Mr 


Public Education . CHRISTIAENS, delegate of the Belgian government. 
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As an experiment, a new post has been created in ten of the royal 
secondary schools, with a view to assisting the headmaster on the admin- 
istrative side. The latter will thus be able to devote his energies to his 
educational responsibilities. 

A great deal was accomplished in the year under review as regards 
the building of intermediate schools. Twenty-six of them were under 
construction or repair, the first part of the work was complete in ten, and 
twenty-one were being modernised and extended. By the end of 1950, 
a further twelve schools of this type are to be under construction, and 
six more are being modernised and enlarged. 


Technical Education No important changes were made in the year 
under review in the administration of technical education. A number of 
private schools were brought under government control. The committee 
on unification submitted its report at the end of 1949. 


Teacher Training No administrative changes were made in teacher 
training. An inquiry is being made into its organisation, details of which 
are given below. 


ORGANISATION 


Intermediate Schools No modifications of structure were made in 
intermediate education. The applied sections (pre-industrial, pre-agri- 
cultural, and domestic) continued to develop ; the initial stages of their 
establishment being accomplished, they are rising rapidly in public 


esteem, and their results are very encouraging. The opening of new 
applied sections in the very near future, especially in the Flemish areas 
of Belgium, is being actively considered. Seven new intermediate schools 
were inaugurated in the year under review. 


Teacher Training By a decree of the Regent, dated 9th June 1949, 
a change was made in the conditions of admission to the intermediate 
normal sections. Holders of the higher school leaving certificate or its 
approved equivalent, or of the primary teacher’s diploma are now granted 
exemption from the entrance examination for such sections. 

Plans for the structural reform of these sections have also been 
drawn up and hav? already been approved by the Ministry. Their imple- 
mentation should begin shortly. They entail (a) the abolition of the 
preparatory class, (b) the exemption from the entrance examination, 
referred to above, (c) a written and an oral entrance examination for 
candidates having passed the arts maturity with less than 60% of the 
marks, and (d) supplementary or vocational tests for candidates whose 
previous studies bear no relation to said sections. 

No new normal schools were opened in the vear under review. 


CURRICULA 


Nursery-infant Schools The nursery-infant curriculum now in force 
dates from 1927. In practice, however, under the enlightened guidance 
of their inspectores, many mistresses have adapted their teaching to the 
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demands of the educational emphasis on children’s spontaneous interests 
and activities. 

A new nursery-infant curriculum, drawn up in the year under review, 
should shortly be in force. It is largely based on the findings of modern 
psychology, and will enable Belgian nursery-infant schools to develop 
their small pupils’ powers of observation and will. 

It is also of interest to note the coming into force in September 1949 
of a new plan of activities, in the nursery-infant schools attached to the 
government intermediate normal schools. 


Primary Education The 1936 primary curriculum is now being 
revised. Its guiding spirit and essentials will remain untouched, for it 
has lost nothing of its original worth, but certain small readjustments, 
especially as regards geography, are deemed necessary. 


Intermediate Schools Within the framework of the modifications in 
intermediate education now being made, curricula undergo constant 
readjustment in the light of current experience. Certain changes of this 
kind have been made in the already adopted syllabuses for history, 
Catholic religion, commercial sciences, Dutch, the second language, the 
Germanic languages, geography, mathematics and handwork design. 
These syllabuses, with notes on method, have all been published in 
pamphlet form by the Ministry of Education. 

In the year under review, the new syllabuses came into force in the 
fourth arts class and the third class of the intermediate schools (pupils 
aged fourteen to fifteen). 


Technical Education The curricula of approved technical schools are 
drawn up by the school authorities concerned, and brought under periodical 
review by the competent committees. The main curricula of government 
technical schools, often set up in new branches, are also being elaborated. 


Teacher Training With the aim in view of training primary and 
secondary teachers who are really able to educate, a special committee 
has for some time been studying the problem of modifying the curricula 
of primary training colleges, especially in respect of the gymnastics, 
drawing, handicrafts and singing syllabuses. It is desired to make these 
courses of such a nature that they will adequately train future primary 
teachers for truly educational work in, for example, open air schools, 
holiday camps and youth movements. 

The attention of staff in intermediate training colleges has been drawn 
to the necessity of preparing students to teach in the applied intermediate 
sections and vocational schools. Such training comprises theory, visits 
to schools, demonstration lessons, and teaching practices. 

Inspectors have also been instructed to draw up curricula suitable 
for the various sections of the new type of intermediate school shortly 
to be established. 


Higher Education By a decree of the Regent, dated 5th December 
1949, science degrees in economics and finance, and economics and taxa- 
tion, and a doctorate in economics, have been established at the State 


University at Liége. 
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Art Education Certain royal colleges of music have suggested 
to the Ministry the setting up of a course in method and of a music and 
general culture seminar. These proposals are now being considered. 

So far as the plastic arts are concerned, it is to be noted that the 
course in architecture was re-organised by a decree of the Regent dated 
18th November, 1949. 


METHODS 


Nursery-infant Schools As mentioned above, new nursery-infant curri- 
cula should shortly be in force. Here and there nursery-infant schools 
are appearing at the basis of the preparatory sections of the (government) 
intermediate schools. 


Primary Education The tendency for some time in primary educa- 
tion has been to revive synthesis, finality and results. The intention of 
the authorities in so doing is not in any way to minimise the value of 
the new methods, but simply to show that such methods can produce 
results which, from both the instructional and educational points of 
view, are at least as good as those of the traditional methods. 

The university education committee is also making a detailed study 
of certain special aspects of the methods of arithmetic and spelling. 


Intermediate Schools Until recent years the methods used in inter- 
mediate education have in many cases remained formal and of an ex 
cathedra kind, and have inevitably led to passivity on the part of the 
pupils. In this field too, however, a great effort is now being made to 
introduce activity methods. Various circulars have also emphasised the 
importance of integration. 

As in the previous year, and with such aims in mind, a study week 
was organised in all schools, converging on a single centre of interest : 
art in Belgium. 

An endeavour is also being made to secure integration between 
primary and intermediate education. A liaison sub-committee has sub- 
mitted a report favouring integration of this kind, and laying special 
emphasis on similarity of aim in curricula and methods, and on the 
minimal requirements of pupils about to pass from the primary to the 
intermediate school. These requirements cover (a) the mother tongue, 
(b) arithmetic, (c) the so-called observation subjects (natural science and 
geography), and (d) history and civics. 

In variou. schools classes have been partially run on activity lines, 
as an experiment, with very encouraging results. The teachers concerned 
attended the course held in September 1949 at the international centre 
at Sévres. 


Teacher Training Activity methods are being increasingly used 
in all sections and at all levels of teacher training. 

The methods of work envisaged in the 1936 curriculum have been 
introduced into the demonstration primary schools, and are to be found in 
the training colleges themselves in the form of observation, experiment, 
documentation and dramatisation. 
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On the 4th, Sth and 6th of October, 1949, the directorate of teacher 
training inaugurated the first of a yearly series of geographical excursions 
for normal school teachers. Conducted by specialists on each of the areas 
visited, this first three-day excursion met with success. 

The idea has been deemed excellent, and will be applied to other 
fields (history, the history of art, etc.) in the coming two or three years. 

Several conferences and “ education days” were also organised for 
normal school staffs in the year under review. 

Among new techniques introduced, mention must be made of school 
printing, now in use in all demonstration classes. Many such classes 
exchange documents with other Belgian schools and with schools abroad. 

The use of films, and of broadcasting, in schools is also growing. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Primary Education Special educationist courses are contemplated 
to complete the training of ordinary primary teachers who propose to 
work in school colonies, holiday camps, etc. 


Intermediate Schools Investigation into the training of teachers for 
upper intermediate schools was begun in the year under review by a 
committee of professors from four different universities. An attempt is 
being made to give teachers-in-training a deeper knowledge of children, 
and to train them in courses where they are brought face-to-face with 
teaching difficulties. 

A course was organised in August 1950 for teachers of the lower 
intermediate classes. 


Technical Education Normal technical training for teachers in voca- 
tional schools is growing. The as yet all-too-few courses are well attended. 
The relevant specialists recently met in conference at Ghent. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Medical Service At all levels of the Belgian educational system, 
the greatest attention is paid to questions of health and physical develop- 
ment. 

Medical inspection of primary and infant schools is provided for in 
the education act. 

At intermediate level, the psycho-medico-social centres continue to 
operate satisfactorily. Many higher or art education establishments have 
made medical inspection for their students compulsory. 


Youth Movements In this connection, mention should be made ot 
the opening of the national house of youth at Genval near Brussels. 
Twenty-six courses and study-weeks were organised there in 1949. 
Throughout 1950 the house was in almost constant use by groups of the 
most varied kinds, national and international. The training course for 
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physical education leaders and the university course, under the terms 
of the Brussels Pact, are also to be held there. 

In August 1949, the national youth service organised the World 
Assembly of Youth that brought together delegates from thirty-nine 
countries, the International Bureau of Education, Unesco, and the United 
Nations. 

A youth movements handbook has been published in the two national 
languages. 

The satisfaction of six hundred requests for help and the spending 
of over a million days in the open air were rendered possible, in the course 
of 1949, through the loan of camping equipment. 

In the year under review, the national youth service was also instru- 
mental in organising the work of committees investigating the physical 
and moral protection of young persons, university social problems, youth 
unemployment, work colonies, and similar questions. 
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BRAZIL 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ? 


Administration — Budget —- Number of Schools — School Buildings - 
Nursery-infant Schools — Primary Education —- Adult Education —- Secondary 
Establishments -—- Higher Education. 


Administration All levels of education in Brazil are guided and 
controlled by the federal government. Primary education and teacher 
training, it is true, are decentralised, the states governments being res- 
ponsible for their administration and control, but all legislation concerning 
them must be approved by the federal government. In some cases the 
states organise their own educational system, independently of federal 
regulations ; such diplomas as they then issue, give the right to exercise 
a profession only in the areas where they are recognised as valid. Higher 
education is also guided and controlled by the federal government, the 
universities enjoying autonomy in respect of their administration, finance, 
teaching and discipline. 


Budget The budget of the federal Ministry of Education 
amounted to 898,401,242 cruzeiros in 1950. Other federal ministries 
earmarked 218,215,574 cruzeiros for educational purposes. The sums 
spent by the federal government on education thus totalled 1,116,616,816 
cruzeiros. For their part, in 1949, the states governments spent 
1,913,513,581 cruzeiros on education. 


Number of Schools In 1948, there were 21,276 state, 12,854 municipal 
and 5,846 private primary schools, making a total of 39,976. 

In 1949, there were 1,204 secondary, 503 commercial, 199 industrial, 
538 normal, 28 agricultural and 71 military schools ; the total of secondary 
establishments was thus 2,543. 

In 1949 there were 11 universities with a total of 82 faculties, excluding 
177 isolated faculties. 


School Building» The authorities in Brazil are giving special 
attention to school building. The federal government established a primary 
education national fund in 1942, and the foundations of federal aid to 
primary schools were laid in 1945. The states are legally obliged to 
earmark 15% of tax revenue for primary education, and the municipalities 
10%. 70% of federal assistance must be spent on school buildings, and 
the plans for them approved by the Ministry of Education and Health. 


1 From the report sent by the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health. 
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The rural school building programme drawn up by the “ I.N.E.P." 
covers 7,132 buildings, of which 3,415 are already completed and 1,631 
under construction. As regards the rural school groupings, 56 are now 
completed, 208 are under construction, and 32 rural normal schools are 
under construction. 

The building for a primary school is adapted to climatic conditions. 
It has as annexe a modern house for the teacher, and rural pupils thus 
become familiar with the idea of a simple, cheap but comfortable house. 


Nursery-infant Schools Pre-school education in Brazil is in private 
hands, the federal and states authorities intervening only for purposes 
of inspection. It comprises two types of school : those admitting children 
at the age of two, and those admitting children at the age of four. 


Primary Education The main objectives assigned to primary educ- 
ation are to introduce children to cultural and national activities, to 
develop their moral and civic qualities, to give them essential notions of 
hygiene, and to prepare them for work and parenthood. Primary schooling 
lasts from seven to eleven. It has two forms: primary education proper for 
children between these two ages, and supplementary (suplelivo) primary 
education for youths and adults who have missed ordinary schooling. 


Adult Education In order to combat illiteracy, an adult education 
campaign was launched in 1947, under the direction of the national 
educational department and with financial aid from the ** National Fund "’. 
In 1946, before the campaign opened, there were 2,077 supletivo primary 
education centres (of the kind already mentioned). This figure rose to 
11,945 in 1947, and to 15,527 in 1948. 164,487 adults attended these 
centres in 1946 ; thanks to the campaign, this figure increased to 609,996 
in 1947 and 750,978 in 1948. 


Secondary Establishments Secondary establishments in Brazil comprise 
secondary, normal, commercial, industrial, agricultural, art, military, 
physical training, and nursing schools. 


Secondary schools. The aim of these schools is the full development 
of an adolescent's personality and his national and human consciousness, 
and his preparation for more advanced studies. They comprise two 
stages: the four-year grammar school stage, and the three-year college 
stage (with its classical and scientific sections). 


Normal schools.’ These schools are responsible for the training of 
primary teachers and school administrators, and the propagation of 
educational theory. They have a preliminary stage of four years, for 
training primary assistant teachers, and a second stage of three years, 
for training primary teachers. 


Commercial schools. These schools prepare their pupils for commercial 
activities and minor administrative posts. They comprise two three-year 
stages, and also supplementary and refresher courses. Instruction is 
given in the commercial schools (first stage) and in the technical commercial 
schools (first and second stages). 
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Industrial schools. These schools train workers for trades or industrial 
activities. The first stage (of two to four years) covers four courses: a 
basic course, a master’s course, an artisan’s course and an apprenticeship 
course. The second stage (of one to three years) covers technical and 
pedagogic training. The specialist courses include building, carpentry, 
metallurgy, mining, electro-mechanics, industrial chemistry, and roads 
and bridges. 


Agricultural schools. These schools train workers for the various 
branches of agriculture and endeavour to perfect their knowledge. Their 
first stage (four years) covers introductory and master’s courses, their 
second stage (three years) comprises specialist courses in applied zoology, 
horticulture, dairying, etc. 


Art schools. These schools are very flexible as regards their curricula 
and length of studies. Their music course, for example, consists of a 
first, five-year stage, followed by a second, two-year stage and a course 
on composition and conducting. 

Military schools. These schools prepare their pupils for higher studies 
and for the technical schools of the army, navy and airforce. 

Physical training schools. These prepare physical training and sports 
specialists. The course varies in length from one to three years, and 
includes a specialist course for selected students. 


Nursing schools. The eighteen-month course of these schools trains 


auxiliary hospital staff. 


Higher Education In addition to university institutions proper, 
higher education in Brazil includes a number of non-university establish- 
ments not conferring degrees. 

Among the latter establishments, mention should be made of the 
schools giving instruction in social service (three years), nursing (three 
years), librarianship (two years), diplomacy (three years), museums 
(three years) and military science (three years). 

University education proper includes philosophy, science and arts 
(four years), economics (four years), accountancy and actuarial science 
(four years), pharmacy (three years), dentistry (three years), medicine 
(six years), law (five years), engineering (five years), chemistry (four years), 
agriculture (four years), veterinary science (four years), music (two years), 
architecture (five years) and fine arts (six years). 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950! 


INTRODUCTION — Variely of School Systems -——- ADMINISTRATION AND 
ORGANISATION — Education Authorities — Budgets — School Buildings 
CurricuLA — Revision — TEacHING Starr — Teacher Shortage -— Salaries 
— Pensions — Status of Teachers — ApuLt Epucation — New Activities — 
AUXILIARY SERVICES, MISCELLANEOUS — Handicapped Children — Education 
Courses — Leaving School. 


INTRODUCTION 


Variety of School Systems (Canada has no federal Ministry (or Office) of 
Education. Educational policy and administration are controlled by the 
ten provincial governments, which for purposes of liaison voluntarily 
maintain a small office under the name of the “ Canadian Education 
Association "’. This association acts to a certain extent as a clearing-house 
for educational information. 

It is difficult for such an association, without research and large 
clerical staffs, to report on educational developments in so widely extended 
a country as Canada. From its reports and contacts, however, certain 
trends and problems emerge that are common to all the provinces. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


Education Authorities In Newfoundland, which entered confederation 
with Canada on March 31st, 1949, the commissioner of education under 
the commission government has been replaced by an elected Minister 
of Education, and the senior civil servant in educational administration, 
formerly called the secretary for education, is now called the Deputy 
Minister, as is the practice in most Canadian provinces. Recent legislation 
abolished the “* Council of Higher Education ’’, and set up in its place a 
division of the Department of Education, which will be known as * Public 
Examinations "’ and which will be under the direction of the registrar of 
public examinations. An advisory committee on the conduct of public 
examinations is to be appointed, and it is also intended to set up a curric- 
ulum advisory committee, consisting of teachers and members of other 
professions, to make recommendations to the Department concerning 
the courses of study for Grades I to XI. 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. F. K. Stewart, delegate of the Canadian govern- 
ment. 
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In September, 1949, for the first time in its history, Nova Scotia 
appointed a Minister of Education. Previously educational policy had 
been under the direction of a superintendent who reported to the “ Council 
of Public Instruction ”’, i.e., the provincial cabinet sitting as an education 
committee. 

In Prince Edward Island, legislation in 1949 provided for the establish- 
ment of larger school units. It is intended gradually to organise the whole 
province into such units. One such unit was set up during the year under 
review, combining seven small districts. 

In Alberta, an experiment in combined local government is provided 
for in new legislation. In not more than four areas, counties may be 
established, within which an elected council may assume the functions 
of school board and municipal council, and may also take over municipal 
hospital administration. The council will operate through committees. 
The chief superintendent of schools has recently instituted a policy whereby 
instead of visiting and reporting on individual schools, two high school 
inspectors may visit as a team the high schools of a school division, and 
report on the high school services of the area as a whole, including plant, 
equipment, courses offered, needs and possible reorganisation of arrange- 
ments. The visit will thus in effect constitute a “ high school service 
survey ’’, and is designed to assist divisional boards in their long-range 
planning. 


Budgets On account of the greatly increased costs of 
school construction, the payment of higher salaries to teachers, the growing 
demand for expensive vocational education, and the wider provision of 
elective courses, educational budgets continue to mount. In the year 
under review, Canada had some 2,200,000 children in the public schools, 
85,000 teachers, 35,000 schools, and total expenditures of approximately 
$290,000,000. 

In the same year a new school grants system was instituted in Ontario. 
The general purpose of the revision was to give greater assistance to 
school boards faced with large capital expenses in providing new accom- 
modation. The sum of $42,000,000 was placed in the estimates for the 
payment of 1950 legislative grants, representing an increase of $4,500,000 
over the corresponding amount the year before. 

In Alberta a fund from which school boards may obtain up to 25% 
of their capital needs was set up by recent legisiation. Provision was 
made for the portion of any borrowing obtained from the fund to bear no 
interes’, and to be retired by repayment over ten years of one-half the 
sum borrowed. . 

The legislative vote for ordinary school grants purposes has been 
increased from $7,000,000 in the year under review to $7,850,000 for 
1950-1951. It is estimated that some $300,000 of this latter amount will 
be required to cover expansion of services, while the remainder may be 
applied to increases in rates. 

In Saskatchewan, equalisation grants were increased by roughly 
$1,000,000 by a recent amendment to the School Grants Act. The new 
grants schedule will be retroactive to January Ist, 1950. 

In British Columbia, in the year under review special government 
aid to rural areas, excluding regular educational grants, totalled $1,350,000. 
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This was designed to reduce the tax burden on land, so that the tax levy 
for ordinary expenditures in rural areas will not exceed eight mills. The 
government introduced a special 1°, social services and municipal aid 
tax, in an attempt to ease in some measure the burden of school costs 
upon the land taxpayer. 

In Quebec, the right to impose a 1°, sales tax was granted to several 
school boards, including Quebec, Three Rivers, Riviére-du-Loup and 
others. This tax is in addition to the 4°, provincial and municipal sales 
tax already existing. Proceeds will be divided between Catholic and 
Protestant school boards according to the number of children attending 
school. Montreal and Sherbrooke were granted the right to impose the 
1°, sales tax in May, 1949. 

With respect to the large city school boards, special grants of 
$2,200,000 to the Montreal Catholic School Commission, $2,000,000 to 
the Montreal Protestant Central School Board, and $1,000,000 to the 
Quebec City School Board, were announced during the year under review. 
Since 1946, when the government assumed all previous school debts 
(amounting to nearly $100,000,000), large salary increases and school 
building expenses have forced these boards into new debts. The govern- 
ment is now absorbing these new debts, and is paying 3°/, on them instead 
of the previous rate ranging from 4°, to 6%. 


School Buildings On account of the small amount of school 
construction in the years before the war, the lack of construction during 
1939-1945 resulting from war priorities, and the increased school enrolment 
at all levels, all parts of Canada have continued their school building 
programmes. 

In British Columbia, it is estimated that $20,000,000 is required 
for new buildings during 1950, one-half being provided by the government 
and the rest by local school districts. 

In Saskatchewan, since the end of the war, an estimated $7,250,000 
has been spent on completed new buildings and ones under construction, 
including teacherages and other structures. In addition, the provincial 
legislature this year appropriated $1,000,000 for loans to school unit 
boards for capital expenditure on school construction. 

In Quebec (Catholic Division), twenty large new school buildings, 
most of them embodying living accommodation for religious teaching 
personnel, were opened in various parts of the proviace at the beginning 
of the year under review. The cost of building seven of the largest new 
schools totalled $1,820,000. 

In New Brunswick, eighteen new regional schools are now in operation, 
six are under construction, and others are being planned. 

An interesting example of a new vocational school is one in Vancouver, 
formally opened in November, 1949. Approximately 350 students are 
enrolled in twenty-four day courses, and 1,250 students in evening classes. 
The school, described as one of the most modern and best equipped 
buildings of its type in the country, was financed and will be operated, 
in a manner unique in Canada. Planning and finance were a joint under- 
taking of the federal government, the government of British Columbia, 
and the city of Vancouver; the two governments each provided grants 
amounting to 35%, of the cost, while Vancouver found the remaining 30%. 
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The school is being operated by the school board, through its adult 
education department, and grants towards the cost of operation will be 
made by the federal and provincial governments. 


CURRICULA 


Revision As in the previous year, the process of curriculum 
revision continued in all provinces during the year under review. It is 
not now generally believed that the needs of present-day society are 
met merely by the provision, at elementary level, of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. More extended courses in health and physical education, 
social studies, music and art are being introduced, aided by the use of 
films and radio broadcasts. In the higher grades there is a greater emphasis 
on courses leading to effective employment and competent citizenship. 

In Quebec (Catholic Division) the general divisions of new courses 
for grades VIII to XII, as recommended by a special commission, were 
approved by the Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction. 
The following options will be provided from Grade VIII upwards without 
entailing any undue specialisation : 


Boys Girls 
General .... 3S Pn 2 + « Sonia « 6-0 6 « see 
Scientific. . . . Household Science (after Grade IX) 3. » 
Commercial . . Commmeercial. ...-+«-s-eee 4 D 
Industrial... : Domestic Arts (Grades 
Agricultural . . Ween We Seeea te tt tcc el CS 


Other sections may be added later. The commission will work on 
the course particular to each section. The elementary curriculum has 
already undergone revision. 

Education on the subject of alcohol was embodied as part of the 
regular course in a number of subjects in British Columbia schools as an 
extension of the special course in alcohol education, introduced experiment- 
ally about two years ago. It is hoped to present information about alcohol 
in such a way that it becomes part of the normal learning activity of 
every pupil. 

Nova Scotia appointed a supervisor of temperance instruction in 
the spring of 1950. 

In British Columbia, in continuance of the major revision of the 
secondary school curriculum now under way, extensive course revision 
took place in the field of sociat studies, and revised courses go into effect 
in September, 1950. The aim of the new programme is the development 
of better citizens. 

Increasing emphasis is also to be laid upon the field of English. 
In Grades VII, VIIL and IX the time allotment for English has been 
increased to seven periods per week. 

Alternative courses to provide for the needs of retarded and of specially 
gifted pupils are under preparation. It is planned to provide advanced 
elective courses in all fields of study which may be taken in advance of 
the necessary university requirements. Curricular revision is proceeding 
in the fields of science and drama. 
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The Ontario school curriculum is to undergo complete revision, the 
Minister of Education announced recently. This revision, as a result of 
which the present thirteen grades will be reorganised into four divisions, 
will be spread over a number of years, in order to avoid abrupt changes 
that might adversely affect pupils’ progress. To eliminate the present 
sharp break between the elementary and secondary schools, the new 
arrangement will provide for the courses to be continuous through the 
grades. The four divisions planned under the new scheme are as follows : 
(1) Primary Division (roughly the present Grades I, II and III) ; (2) Junior 
Division (approximately Grades IV, V and VI); (3) Intermediate Division 
(Grades VII to X); (4) Senior Division. 

Generally, in the elementary school programme, greater responsibility 
for outlining the courses will be placed upon the teaching and supervising 
staff of the schools, so that the courses may be related to the nature, 
needs and resources of the community and to the experiences of the 
children in the community. Local authorities will not be expected to 
prescribe courses in the basic skills, but a measure of local autonomy 
will be provided even here, in the choice of a series of readers from a 
permissive list, instead of the province-wide use of a single authorised 
reader in a grade. The present authorised public school geography 
textbook will also be replaced by a recommended list from which local 
authorities may choose. Particular attention is to be directed to the 
teaching of conservation as it applies to natural resources, both national 
and local. 

The proposed changes will be introduced gradually. Some may be 
introduced in September, 1950, perhaps on an experimental basis, The 
teacher training institutions in their present courses have begun to prepare 
their students for the new developments. 

In New Brunswick, French has been introduced into grades below 
the high school level, in some cases as low as Grade V. The teaching of 
English in the schools of French-speaking communities is becoming more 
widespread. The final year of intermediate school now includes extended 
training in general shop work, junior business training, home economics 
and other subjects of particular interest to the local community. 

Of interest is a course in coal-mining introduced experimentally 
as an option in two or three high schools of Alberta in the year under 
review. Liaison with operating mines is to be a feature of the course. 

The city of Toronto reviewed certain experiments being carried out 
in its schools. The experiments, a brief account of which is given below, 
will be modified in September, 1950, as their worth is determined and 
as the needs of the individual students and the function of the school 
may dictate. In addition, two city-wide experiments are to be started 
in September, 1950. One will be the offering of shop work and home 
economics to all Grade IX pupils, although the number taking these 
options in this grade will be somewhat reduced by the recent announce- 
ment that the number of options for the grade have been reduced to 
three. The second experiment will be the creation of special classes in 
all schools at Grade IX level to care for the needs of pupils terminating 
their education at the age of sixteen, and of those whose academic ability 
is such that they are not able to profit from instruction in the regular 
course, 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Shortage The teacher shortage situation in Canada showed 
some improvement in the year under review. The total shortage of qualified 
teachers at the end of 1949 was roughly 5,800, the major part being 
concentrated in the rural schools. Of the rural schools, 4,400 were reported 
as being open but with not fully qualified teachers, and 100 as being closed, 
no teacher being available. On the credit side, teachers-in-training were 
reported as numbering 10,971, but it is to be noted that this total includes, 
in addition to normal school students, students taking teacher training 
in all years in various university faculties of education. 

In two provinces, Ontario and Alberta, the entire shortage of qualified 
teachers was concentred in rural areas, and in other provinces, too, the 
shortage outside the rural areas was negligible. 

In New Brunswick, 562 local licenses, as compared to 685 the previous 
year, were issued. To assist such teachers, county superintendents hold 
special short courses. Only 24 schools, compared with 52 the year before, 
were reported as closed for lack of teachers. 

There was also revision of the licensing of teachers in New Brunswick. 
Candidates holding B.A. or B.Sc. degrees with one year approved profes- 
sional training in education will in future be granted “ Interim High 
School Licenses” in accordance with amendments to the regulations, 
announced recently by the Minister of Education. Previously a “ First 
Class License ” has been granted to candidates with one year’s professional 
training, a “‘ Superior License "’ to candidates with one year’s professional 
training but with a better general education, and a ‘‘ Grammar School 
License *’ to those with four years’ university education and one year’s 
professional training. Under the amendments, teachers now holding 
“First Class”’ or “‘ Superior Licenses’ and B.A. or B.Sc. degrees and 
who have previously completed approved courses in education, will be 
up-graded to high school license status. These interim licenses may be 
made permanent upon the licensee’s satisfactorily completing two years’ 
teaching in New Brunswick. 

In Prince Edward Island, during the year under review, there were 61 
persons teaching under permit compared with 75 the year before. The 
enrolment at Prince of Wales College teacher-training classes was 84, an 
increase of about 38°, over the registration of 61 students in these classes 
in 1948-1949. Although the teacher supply situation is reported to be 
easier, the increased number of teachers is still not sufficient to make up 
for the number leaving the profession annually. 

In Nova Scotia, a special committee has been appointed by the 
Minister of Education to study teacher recruitment, selection and training 
and make recommendations to the Department. Representatives from 
the provincial teaching profession, the school inspectoral staff, the Normal 
College, Dalhousie, Acadia and St. Francis Xavier Universities, and 
home and school organisations, and some lay representatives, will be 
included in the membership of the special committee. 

The number of permit license teachers in Quebec (Catholic) was 
sharply reduced from 1188 in 1948-1949 to 556 in the year under review. 
School boards had been notified last year that no grant would be paid 
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for any unauthorised teacher. Authorisation for engaging an unqualified 
teacher was given only when the Department received evidence that a 
school board had earnestly tried, without success, to find a qualified 
teacher. 

In Manitoba, a total of 575 student-teachers were enrolled in a six- 
week short training course held in the Provincial Normal School during 
July and August, 1949. The purpose of the course was to prepare high 
school graduates, as far as possible in a limited time, for teaching in rural 
schools. There were no schools closed in this province during the school 
year, since a sufficient number took the short course to fill the gaps in 
the ranks of fully qualified teachers. This year’s enrolment showed an 
increase over 1948, when 507 student-teachers attended. 

In Saskatchewan, as a result of the gradual improvement in teacher 
supply, the special eight-week courses in teacher-training leading to a 
certificate valid for one year, were discontinued at the end of the 1949 
school year. The practice was also discontinued, of releasing normal 
school students to take charge of schools before completing a full year 
of training. 

In Alberta, the “ Board of Teacher Education and Certification " 
recommended a new system of teacher certification to become effective 
from mid-summer 1950. It proposes a basic standard certificate based 
on two years’ training. This certificate would be in two forms, ** Standard 
Elementary and “ Standard Secondary"’, depending upon whether 
training were chiefly in the elementary or secondary fields. Further 
training of one year would entitle a teacher to a “ Professional Certificate " 
with teaching privileges from Grades I to XII. Provision is made for 
the exchange of various certificates into those of the new scheme. At 
present there are four classes of licenses: ‘“ Junior Elementary and 
Intermediate ’’ for those with one year’s professional training; “* Senior 
Elementary and Intermediate’ and the * Junior Certificate for High 
School ”’ for those with one year’s education at the university level and 
one year’s professional training ; and the “ Certificate for High School” 
for those with three years’ university education and one year’s professional 
training. Under the proposed scheme one-year courses would entitle 
candidates to ‘Temporary Licenses "’ only. 


Salaries Revised salary schedules for teachers went into 
effect in Newfoundland on September Ist, 1949. The new rates are the 
result of the recommendations to the government of a committee composed 
of departmental oilicials ana representatives of the teaching profession, 
which has been working for some time on a revision of present salary 
scales. The new regulations provide for two separate scales of remunera- 
tion, one for certificated teachers, that is, teachers who have matriculated 
and have had at least one year of experience as a minimum qualification, 
the other for teachers who have had less than one year's provisional 
training. Salaries under the first scale range from a minimum of $1,200 
for men and $1,080 for women, to a maximum of $3,400 for men and 
$3,060 for women. Those to whom the second scale applies will be known 
as licensed teachers, and salaries payable will range from $600 a year 
for those with no training to $1,080 for men with one year’s provisional 
training and no previous experience. In addition to the basic scales, 
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provision is made for the payment of bonuses to principals and vice- 
principals and to teachers in sole-charge schools, who are called upon to 
teach work above Grade VIII. To give principals more time for admin- 
istrative duties, the new schedules also provide for the employment of 
one or more extra teachers in schools with over six classrooms. 


Pensions The only change reported in teachers’ pension 
plans during the year under review was in New Brunswick. All teachers 
on pension received 5°, pension increases from May Ist, 1950. The maxi- 
mum and minimum pensions were increased from $1,200 and $360 to 
$1,875 and $450 respectively. Pensions in New Brunswick are calculated 
on the basis of 75°, of the teacher's average salary for the last five years 
of teaching. A refund equal to the amount contributed to the “ Teachers’ 
Pension Fund” by a teacher or school official will be paid to a person 
designated by the teacher, or into his estate, if the teacher or official dies 
after at least twenty years’ teaching service. 


Status of Teachers During the year under review a report of con- 
siderable significance to the teaching profession was released by the 
Canadian Education Association, entitled “*‘ Recommendations Concerning 
the Status of the Teaching Profession’’. The recommendations aim at 
solving the problem of teacher shortage, while providing acceptably 
efficient education for Canadian children. Those relating to teacher 
selection ask that men and women admitted to teaching be persons with 
much more than book learning. Attention is placed upon personality, 
social and work experience, understanding of society, and good physical 
and mental health. The minimum pre-service period of teacher education 
is set at two years, this education to be beyond high school graduation, 
to be worthy of and to receive recognition for degree credit, and to be 
given, if possible, in a university, so that prospective teachers may live 
and work with students proceeding to other vocational and professional 
pursuits. Teacher training programmes should be made more functional. 
There should be more practice in teaching and less listening to lectures 
and notetaking. The professional part of the subject matter should relate 
less to details of routine procedures, and more to basic principles that 
may be used by classroom teachers in the analysis, understanding and 
interpretation of daily work. 

A great reduction in the number of professional teaching certificates 
is recammended. In some provinces there are thirty or forty types of 
certificates. The report recommends that beginning teachers be issued 
an authorising certificate to be replaced later by a professional certi- 
ficate, when the holder has two years’ successful experience and has 
qualified for a university degree. 

Regarding standards, one paragraph of the report reads: “ Under 
no circumstances should desirable entrance requirements be relaxed to 
permit less capable people to qualify as teachers, but if it is temporarily 
impossible to secure qualified teachers even when adequate remuneration 
is offered, school boards should be permitted to employ monitors frankly 
recognised as unqualified, for limited periods ”’. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


New Activities Interesting developments in adult education are 
taking place in several provinces, notably Saskatchewan, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. 

Saskatchewan reports on the extension and development of the 
lighted school programme, supported by its adult education divisions. 
Night classes are provided by local school boards with local instructors 
for adults in certain rural areas. The Department of Education pays 
about 50°, of the cost of instruction and classes may be formed in any 
subject attracting a group of ten or more persons. The purpose is to 
stimulate local interest in the arts and handicrafts, and to provide training 
in subjects such as farm accounting and home nursing. 

The first provincial handicrafts conference was called by the Saskat- 
chewan Arts Board in March. Handicrafts were considered in relation to 
education, recreation and therapy, home industries, the establishment 
of standards of quality, the value of co-operative purchase of material, 
marketing of goods, and fair prices. The preservation of the traditional 
crafts by ethnic groups living in the province was also brought before 
the meeting. 

In Ontario major attention is being given by the adult education 
division to the training in English and in citizenship of new Canadians. 
The number of these in classes was over 15,000 during the year under 
review. In the field of recreation emphasis was placed by the division 
on community organisation for recreation and on leadership training 
courses, involving drama, parent education, radio programming, discussion 
groups, and the use of films for education and recreation. 

With the aim of preparing students to organise and sustain cultural 
activities in their local communities, summer schools of drama and music 
were held under the auspices of the adult education division of the Depart- 
ment of Education in Nova Scotia. ‘Twenty-seven students, many of 
them sponsored by local women’s institutes, drama clubs, and home and 
school associations, attended the two courses. This was the second annual 
ten-day drama school, while the music school, held in conjunction with 
it, was a new venture. Choral techniques, music appreciation, conducting, 
and community choral organisation were studied in the music school ; 
emphasis in the drama school was placed upon the organisation of 
community drama clubs, group play-reading, and acting and directing 
techniques. 

A further interesting development in Nova Scotia was the appointment 
to the adult education division of a specialist in Gaelic and piping, to 
promote Gaelic speech, music and cultural activities in the province and 
in general to help preserve Highland traditions. He will assist teachers 
of Gaelic and also those active in piping, dancing, singing and other 
aspects of Scottish culture. Working chiefly with local leaders, his advice 
will be available to Highland societies and to schools and institutions. 
The aim is to develop Nova Scotia as a centre of Scottish culture for the 
Scottish people of Canada and the United States. 
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AUXILIARY SERVICES, MISCELLANEOUS 


Handicapped Children For the education of handicapped children, an 
interesting schoo! has been established in Ontario, called Variety Village. 
Said to be the only school of its kind in Canada, if not in North America, 
this residential vocational school for crippled boys between the ages 
of 14 and 18, was recently opened in Toronto. Situated on 12 acres of 
land given by the provincial government, the school was constructed 
from funds raised by a two-year public service project carried out by 
the *‘ Variety Club”’ of Toronto. A school board was set up by the Variety 
Village Council to meet the requirements of the Department of Education, 
which will inspect and provide grants for the instruction. The operation 
of the school is under the direction of the Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children, and the Variety Club of Toronto will provide funds for the 
running expenses of the school. The director has a staff of four teachers 
and a matron. Because of the lack of uniformity in schooling among the 
boys and because of their physical handicaps, the tutorial system of 
teaching is used. There are no grades nor any set courses for any one 
grade or age level. Each course is built for the individual. Academic 
subjects, business training and office practice, industrial arts and crafts, 
horology, and physical education are taught in well-equipped special 
subject rooms. Reading is especially encouraged. Medical care is super- 
vised by a committee of specialists appointed by the Academy of Medicine. 

At present 24 boys, 16, 17, and 18 years of age, are enrolled in a 
one-year course. Eventually it is planned to set up a three-year course 


for boys ranging in age from 14 to 18 years and to provide residential 
accommodation for 40 boys and day school accommodation for a limited 
number of boys in the Toronto district. Students are chosen from applica- 
tions received from all parts of the province and selection is made on 
the basis of the candidate’s probable benefit from training offered. No 
fees are charged and transportation is paid to and from the school. 


Education Courses Through an endowment to the University of 
Saskatchewan by Dr. F. M. Quance, formerly Dean of its Faculty of 
Education, an annual lectureship is now given on subjects of national 
interest in Canadian education. The first lecture was given in April, 1949, 
by Ontario's Chief Director of Education on the subject of *‘ The Structure 
and Aims of Canadian Education”. This was published in book form 
during the year under review. The 1950 Lecture, by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Education of the University of Alberta, was entitled “ Practices 
and Trends in Teacher Education in Canada ”’. 


Leaving School Also of national interest was the publication 
in 1950 of a detailed research study entitled “* Your Child Leaves School ”. 
With the approval of the provinces through the Canadian Education 
Association, and financed by business, industry and labour, this was an 
analysis of the records and the destination of over 26,000 pupils (20% 
of the total) who graduated or dropped out of school during 1948. The 
object of this national study is to obtain data on which to base recom- 
mendations as to the best sort of education to provide for students not 
proceeding to university training. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


Number of Schools — Intermediate Schools —- Compulsory Schooling — 
Nursery-injant Schools — Private Schools Secondary Organisation — School 
Building — Rural Schools Consolidated — Curricula Reforms —- Methods 
— Religious Instruction — Foreign Languages — Special Education — Medical 
Service — School Psychologists — Training College Reform — New Training 
Colleges. 


Number of Schools According to the latest statistics the number of 
pupils slightly increased in the year under review. Out of a population 
of upwards of 4 millions the municipal schools all over the country were 
attended by the following number of pupils: 


Jan. Ist 1948 Jan. Ist 1949 


Reral districts . ......-: 244,014 246,111 
Urban districts. . ...... 120,215 117,054 
Cepemmagemm 2. we tt te 68,559 70,235 


ee es ee 432,788 433,400 


The conspicuous increase referred to in last year’s report has obviously 
come to a stand-still. 


Intermediate Schools In urban districts as well as in Copenhagen the 
standard type of school is as described in the report of the preceding year, 
namely the bifurcated intermediate school, comprising the year-ranges 
of 11+ to 15+ (‘* Mellemskole "’), based on a primary school for all 
children between the age of 6 or 7 to 11 or 12. 


Compulsory Schooling Compulsory school attendance starts at the 
beginning of a school year for those children who at that time have 
completed their seventh year, and ceases at the end of the school year in 
which they have completed their fourteenth year. 

A substantial number of children do, however, start a year before 
they are compelled to, in urban districts nearly half of them, i.e. 46.9% 
and in rural districts about 15°. In spite of the tendency on the part 
of numerous parents to send their children to school at an earlier age 
than necessary the limit is not likely to be lowered to the age of 6, the 


1From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. T. F. Grmstna, delegate of the Danish government. 
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authorities being of the opinion that most children are not mature enough 
until they have reached the age of 7. 


Nursery-infant Schools Nursery classes do exist in Copenhagen and some 
other big towns, but they are all of them private and do not belong to 
the school system proper. In general, they are not considered necessary. 
They are, however, subsidised by the state through the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. 


Private Schools The municipal primary schools are attended 
by practically all children. Only a small percentage of the population 
send their children to independent schools. 


Secondary Organisation The promotion of pupils from the primary to 
the secondary stage at 11 + is one of the problems which has been debated 
in recent years. 

Originally, only from 10 to 20% of a year range was supposed to be 
transferred to the grammar school, i.e., the examination branch of the 
intermediate school, but as the consequence of pressure on the part 
of parents the percentage has been increased in recent years. Last year 
about one third of the pupils were admitted. This year, the figure is nearly 
50%, although the promotion is made only on the basis of a control test 
in written Danish and in arithmetic as well as the primary teacher's 
estimate. 

This being so, the question has been raised as to whether the bifurcated 
system should be maintained or the two branches of the intermediate 
school be united in a comprehensive school. This idea has been advocated 
by the most progressive wing of Danish educationists, including some of 
the leading advisers. The majority of the teachers, represented by the 
National Union of Teachers are, however, still of the opinion that the 
bifurcated system must be maintained, as it is considered best to give 
the pupils the type of education which is suitable to their abilities and 
aptitudes. 

The primary division and the two branches of the intermediate school 
are generally housed in the same building, and thus most of the schools 
are multilateral. The examination branch offers a four-year course, the 
non-examination branch a three-year course only. If the parents of at 
least ten pupils choose to let their children remain at school beyond the 
limit of the compulsory school age, the authorities are, however, bound 
to provide facilities for an additional year in the non-examination branch. 
In any case, the pupils are always free to leave school after they have 
completed their 14th year. 

At the end of the year under review, 55.3% of the total number of 
pupils left school at the age of 14, whereas 44.7% continued another year 
or more, with two-thirds in the examination branch and one-third in 
the non-examination branch. Attendance beyond the compulsory age 
has thus slightly increased. In spite of the fact that the school system 
and the compulsory age do not correspond, nearly half the children on a 
voluntary basis extend their school attendance to the same age as has 
been made compulsory in most of the neighbouring countries, namely 
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15 years. Of course, this figure applies only to urban and Copenhagen 
schools, not to the rural schools. 

Having passed the intermediate school and its external or internal 
examinations, one-third of the pupils concerned continue in the lower 
school certificate class (“ realklassen’’) attached to the intermediate 
school, or are promoted to the senior grammar school (“‘ gymnasium "’), 
which through a three-year course leads to presentation for the higher 
school certificate and entrance to the university. 


School Buildings Owing to the prevalent shortage of materials 
for building and the increasing number of children, especially in Copen- 
hagen, a building problem still exists. In urban districts, the number 
of school buildings has been stationary in the year under review, but 
in Copenhagen the number has been increased by four big and very 
imposing schools, the total number now being sixty-five. The multilateral 
schools proper in all the towns and the capital are accommodated by 283 
school-houses, not including the senior grammar schools (“* gymnasiums "’) 
which, together with an examination intermediate school of their own, 
are housed in separate buildings, whether they are run by the State or 
the municipal authorities. 

In rural districts the shortage of materials for new buildings is still 
much more urgent than in urban districts, as the equipment, according 
to the terms of the Education Act of 1937, could not be obtained during 
the war. 


Rural Schools In recent years, a tendency to consolidate the 
Consolidated schools has prevailed. The total number of rural 
schools consequently decreased in the year under review from 3,294 
to 3,266. The local authorities worked out plans for fulfilling the 
terms of the Education Act for 1,870 rural schools, against 1,452 the 
previous year. In preparing the plans, they have to decide whether they 
will maintain a small all-age school in each village or consolidate all the 
districts of the municipality and build a centralized school. 

The all-age village schools with 1-4 grades are still the prevailing 
type, although they are decreasing in number and in the last year were 
reduced by about 25. The consolidated schools are increasing accordingly, 
and several authorities have arranged a bus service for the children or 
have provided bicycles for the pupils living on the outskirts of the school 
area. As a rule, the primary division, however, comprising children up 
to 10 years of age, is maintained as a district school so that the children 
are within walking distance of their school. 

In more densely populated districts, the urban type of a bifurcated 
intermediate school is gaining ground. In the last ten years, the number 
of these schools has increased by more than 50 %, a development which 
continued also in the year under review. This organisation will enable 
rural schools to have a better technical outfit and equipment and a better 
class division than the ordinary rural types afford. 


Curricula Reforms As mentioned in last year’s report, the examin- 
ation branch of the multilateral urban school follows the regulations in 
force for the grammar schools, which will be mentioned later in this 
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report. For the other divisions—the primary school and the secondary 
non-examination intermediate school and the various types of rural 
school—the regulations concerning curriculum and syllabus are given 
partly in the education act, partly in a Ministerial Circular of May 24, 
1941, and partly in a Handbook of Suggestions of August 21, 1942, issued 
by a ministerial committee of advisers and representatives of the National 
Union of Teachers. As mentioned last year, the implementing of the 
reform requires extension of the technical apparatus (localities at each 
school for physical training and for woodwork, as well as school-kitchens, 
school-libraries and enlarged collections), but post-war conditions have 
forced the Ministry to postpone the fulfillment of the terms of the act. 
Yet the reform is now in operation in practically all the urban districts 
and, of course, in Copenhagen, and in the year under review the per- 
centage of rural areas in which the reform had been worked out increased 
from 12 to 15%. 

As regards the curricula, the schools pay more and more attention 
to physical training. Gymnastics and games are compulsory in all schools 
and are placed on the same level as the principal subjects : reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Physical education includes the teaching of hygiene and 
the laws of health. It is prescribed that before 1958, gymnasia, changing 
rooms and baths should be provided in every school, rural or urban, as 
well as proper lavatory accommodation. Children can thus be trained 
in good health habits. 

The curricula furthermore make a number of manual subjects com- 
pulsory. Such courses include woodwork for boys, needlework and 
domestic work for girls. To those children who may find it difficult to 
compete with their classmates in the more theoretical subjects a new 
chance is hereby given. The training of hand and eye and the practice 
of skill will prove valuable assets in their future life. 

Further, the curriculum has been given a marked present-day interest. 
It includes realistic subjects, such as nature study, hygiene and physics. 
History includes sociology, and in the senior classes the teaching should, 
wherever possible, be adapted to future occupations. On the whole, the 
reform assumes that the non-examination branch of the school should 
take greater interest in the immediate environment of the child. 


Methods As regards methods also, the act introduced 
reforms. In all classes, the greatest possible stress is laid on the individual 
activity of pupils, and work in school libraries and laboratories may 
form part of the curriculum. 


Religious Instruction Finally, the act makes the school more liberal 
as regards scripture and religious instruction. A child belonging to the 
established church may be exempted from the religious instruction given 
by the school, if the parents demand it and declare themselves willing 
to provide the necessary instruction in the Christian faith, on condition, 
however, that a minister declares himself willing to supervise such instruc- 
tion. Children not belonging to the established Church may be exempted 
unconditionally, when the parents demand such exemption. Also, the 
teacher has a freer position than before the act. He may be exempted 
from giving religious instruction if he wishes. 
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Foreign Languages As to foreign languages, English is taught in 
an increasing number of schools. It is the first language in the examina- 
tion branch of the intermediate school. English is not required in the 
non-examination branch of the intermediate school, nor in the rural 
schools, but it is offered as an optional subject in 121 urban schools out 
of 218 and in practically all Copenhagen schools. Even in rural schools 
this language has been introduced as an optional subject, and it is now 
taught in 233 rural schools. German is the second language—-compulsory 
in the examination branch—but optional in the non-examination branch. 
The number of non-examination branch schools teaching German, however, 
greatly decreased in the school year under review. Only 39 urban 
schools and 147 rural schools offer instruction in German. 


Special Education The committee nominated by the Ministry of 
Education to establish special courses for teachers instructing handicapped 
children, has published, on behalf of the Ministry, some twenty textbooks 
and booklets for the use of these children. 


Medical Service The act which made medical examination of 
pupils obligatory came into effect on April 1, 1919, and school doctors 
are now practising in accordance with the terms of this act throughout 
the country. As to dental treatment, it has been introduced on an optional 
basis in the urban schools in practically all towns and, of course, Copen- 
hagen. In the present year, it has even been introduced in an increasing 
number of rural districts. The time is drawing near when this dental 
treatment can, by law, be made compulsory. The serving of school meals, 
as a health measure, is still carried out, and in most of the urban schools 
the majority of the children take advantage of the free school meals, 
including milk. 


School Psychologists A psychology adviser has been appointed in 
each county and town, to aid the local advisers and authorities in working 
out intelligence tests and selecting those children in need of special 
instruction in “ aid classes " 


Training College Reform \s mentioned in the report of last year, an act 
was passed on May 24th, 1948, which authorised the Minister to allow 
training colleges to start experimental work even if it deviates from the 
act about the organisation, instruction and examinations normally in 
force for trainiag colleges. The majority of the training colleges have 
taken advantage of this act, and accordingly many experiments have 
been made. An advisory committee was formed to supervise these experi- 
ments, but a report of the results has not yet been submitted. 

At the same time, a committee was nominated by the Ministry, with 
a view to considering and putting forth proposals for an alteration of the 
training of teachers. The work of this committee has been carried out 
in the year under review, and it will soon be terminated. Two problems 
now confront the committee. How can a more efficient and more maturing 
education of the staff of future teachers be effected? Is it possible to 
train the average teacher to cover the examination branch of the inter- 
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mediate school, as well as the manual training which consists of wood- 
work and domestic work ? 

To cope with the first problem, it has been suggested that the external 
examination, now compulsory in all subjects, be abolished. The tendency 
seems to be that the external examination in all the humanistic subjects 
(history, literature, education, scripture) should be replaced by an internal 
assessment only. 

To solve the second problem, there are two possibilities: (a) To 
supply the training with an extra course in special subjects: foreign 
language, mathematics and physics, woodwork and domestic work. 
These would be taken after the four-year general course at the teachers’ 
high school or individual training colleges. This would be similar to the 
procedure followed in most western European countries, namely England, 
the Netherlands, etc. (b) To specialise the training during the ordinary 
four-year course so that it will include at least one of the special subjects 
listed above. 

It is expected that the committee will have concluded its inquiry 
by next year. 


New Training Colleges As the teacher shortage still prevails, a new 
training college was established by an act of March 31st, 1949. It is 
located in the large educational centre, ‘‘ Emdrupborg’’ in Copenhagen, 
built by the Germans during the occupation, but taken over by the 
government at the liberation. 

Further, a new type of training college has been established, namely, 


an evening school where those who must work during the day, but 
wish to be teachers, will have the opportunity to train themselves as 
teachers through part-time study in the evening. The course will thus 
be extended to five years instead of four. This institution is also located 
in Copenhagen. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


Budget — International Cooperation — School Building Plan — Rural 
Teacher Training — Emergency Literacy Courses — Physical Training and 
Sports —- Secondary Evening Classes — Reformed Baccalaureate — ** Global’’ 
Readers — Anti-illiteracy Campaign Awards — Official Publications. 


Budget In pursuit of its educational and cultural aims 
and endeavours, the government managed to raise the budget of the 
State Secretariat for Education and the Fine Arts to the highest figure 
it has so far attained : 3,661,992 dollars. 


International Cooperation The State Secretariat for Education and the 
Fine Arts, and the Dominican Committee for Intellectuel Cooperation 
(representing the aims of Unesco) have turned their energies in directions 
suggested by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, mainly 
through assisting the widespread propagation of the aims of these two 
international organisations, and through implementing the recommend- 
ations formulated by the general conference held in Mexico in 1947. 

United Nations Day was celebrated on the 24th October in 1948 
and 1949, and books and pamphlets were distributed to all schools. By 
a recent decree of the National Education Council, an account of the 
principles and organisation of the United Nations is to be included in all 
official curricula. 


School Building Plan The large-scale school building plan of 1940 has 
been partially implemented. Sixteen new schools have been inaugurated. 
In the year under review, the government decided to undertake the con- 
struction of forty new urban schools complying in all respects with the 
demands of modern school hygiene and organisation. 


Rural Teacher Training Two rural normal schools were established in 
the year under review, one at San Cristobal, the other at Santiago de los 
Caballeros. The government created one hundred yearly boarding scholar- 
ships for pupil-teachers who undertake to teach in rural areas at the end 
of their course of study. 


1 From the ~~ sent by the XIIIth International Conference on Public 


Education by Mr. Hanot d’Arroy, delegate of the government of the Dominican 


Republic. 
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Emergency Literacy Courses The campaign begun in October 1941 for the 
setting up of five thousand emergency literacy courses continued to develop. 
There were 1,205 schools giving such courses in 1949. 

Statistics show that since 1935, the year of the previous census, the 
number of illiterates over nine years of age has decreased by 14%. 

In 1947-1949, 50,792 children learned to read and write, and 54,615 
in 1948-1949. The total of peasant children who have learned reading 
and writing and even other subjects, since the emergency courses were 
set up, thus stands at 249,986. 


Physical Training Previous reports on educational developments 
and Sports in the Dominican Republic made no mention 
of the great extension of physical training. Twenty years ago the subject 
was practically unknown in Dominican schools, but is now compulsory, 
and has its own special organising body, the general directorate of athletics, 
its teachers and instructors being trained at the National School of 
Physical Training. Free sports equipment is distributed to all schools. 


Secondary Evening In the year under review the first secondary 
Classes evening school was established, where young 
workers of the capital can continue their studies up to university entrance 
level. 


Reformed Baccalaureate For the return to school in 1950, the State 
Secretariat for Education drew up a new syllabus for the baccalaureate. 
It calls for an intensified study of basic subjects, and lightens pupils’ 
burdens in respect of the others, more especially in their year of prepara- 
tion for the university. It also makes Latin compulsory in the philosophy 
and arts sections. 

Future secondary teachers will from now on have intensified training 
in their special subjects, and do two extra years on methods at university 
level. 


“ Global *’ Readers In the year under review, a large number of 
illustrated reading and handwriting exercise-books were published. They 
are so conceived that the pupils themselves make up step by step their 
own reading books. 


Anti-illiteracy Campaign Two prizes of 500 dollars each and two of 250 
Awards dollars each will from now on be awarded to 
teachers distinguishing themselves in the anti-illiteracy campaign. The 
awards will be made each year on ‘ Teachers’ Day "’, the 30th of June. 


Official Publications An official education journal and the bulletin 
of the educational research institute are distributed free to all teachers, 
with a view to keeping them informed of all official legislation concerning 
schools, and of educational developments throughout the world. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Draft Education Act — Conferences — Rural Education 
— Evaluation of Teachers’ Work — Budget — School Buildings —- ORGANISA- 
TION — Department of Educational Research — New Schools — CuRRicuLa - 
The Arts of Ecuador — Civics — Metrnops — Suggestions to Teachers 
— TEACHING Starr — Teacher Training — Appointments — AUXILIARY 
Services — School Hygiene — Food Aid Youth Movements 
MISCELLANEOUS — Cultural Missions. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Draft Education Act A draft education act was drawn up in the year 
under review by the Ministry of Education in collaboration with com- 
mittees of teachers from various levels of education, and placed before 
parliament. The new act meets the need to legislate for certain educational 
establishments set up outside the present framework, and to develop 
rural education. 


Conferences Towards the close of the year under review, the 
provincial directors of education and the school inspectors of the provinces 
of La Siera and La Costa, each met in conference to discuss certain prob- 
lems of school administration. Points on their respective agendas included 
the modification of school regulations, inspection, the educational cooper- 
ation centres, and parents’ associations. 


Rural Education Convinced of the disadvantages of having, as 
at present, common study-plans and curricula for urban and rural schools, 
and of thus being obliged to leave out of account differences in the mental 
development of the pupils, ia the numbers of teachers and in the availability 
of materials, the Ministry decided to investigate the whole problem of 
rural education on the basis of a completely new approach and with the 
end in view of bringing it more into harmony with its human and geograph- 
ical setting. By configuration, distribution of population, and occupations, 
Ecuador is a decidedly rural country. This fact alone explains the quite 
special attention given by the Ministry to the problems of rural education. 
For the same reason, the following teacher training and refresher courses 
have been organised : a training course at Esmeraldas, Chone and Zaruma ; 
a hygiene and first aid course for teachers from the eastern provinces 
and a refresher course for rural normal school teachers, at Quito; and a 
course on handicrafts activities, organised by the Ministry in collaboration 
with the Junior Red Cross, at Ambato. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Ecuador. 
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Evaluation of Teachers’ The regulations on the promotion of nursery- 
Work infant, primary and secondary teachers, stipulate 
that teachers requesting promotion to a higher salary class must have 
been evaluated as not less than “ good”’ in their preceding work. To 
make such evaluation as fair as possible, a new formula has been devised 
making for greater precision and objectivity. 


Budget In 1950 the budget of the Ministry of Education 
amounted to $76,760,000, of which $25,267,380 were for primary educa- 
tion. The total represents roughly 19.77% of general government 
expenditure. 

$6,490,000 were earmarked for school buildings ; only a part of this 
sum was administered directly by the Ministry, the rest being placed at 
the disposal of the provincial and district councils. 


School Buildings On the 5th August, 1949, the central provinces 
of Cotopaxi, Tungurahua and Chimborazo were devastated by earthquake. 
The majority of schools were completely destroyed and the rest severely 
damaged. The Ministry has been obliged to devote all available funds 
to their reconstruction, which will last several years. The sums earmarked 
for this purpose amount to $878,499, to which must be added assistance 
from other provinces and philanthropic organisations. 

In the other provinces, nine new schools were built in the year 
under review, and eighty-four schools were repaired, at a total cost 
of $379,810. 


ORGANISATION 


Department of Educational The organisation and the smooth flow of school 
Research work have on occasion been upset by too 
frequent modifications and reforms. In order to avoid this, and to be in 
a position to put forward really sound proposals for reform, a department 
of educational research was set up in March, 1950. It has already begun 
to study the question of the true nature of the training a child gets at 
the primary school, and on its findings will be based the new study plans 
and curricula, especially those for the top primary and lower secondary 
classes. 


New Schools During the year under review forty-seven new 
primary schools were opened by the authorities. Four of them, at Quito, 
are evening schools with special curricula and time-tables : two for adol- 
escents who began to work before finishing their schooling, and two for 
masons. 

During the same period the following secondary schools were opened : 
an official modern grammar school for girls at Guayaquil, a private modern 
grammar school for boys at Quito, and two private mixed commercial 
schools at Guayaquil. 
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CURRICULA 


The Arts of Ecuador A ministerial circular dated 23rd February, 1950, 
instructed the provincial directors of education to give preference to 
Ecuador's indigenous arts in all art activities at the schools. The country’s 
own music, poetry and customs should form the basis of all public cultural 
manifestations for the pupils. The knowledge so gained will enable the 
inhabitants of Ecuador better to appreciate the art work of other countries 
of the Americas and of the world. 


Civies With the same aim of enhancing respect for 
nationality, primary and secondary schools were instructed to celebrate 
with fitting fervour all important dates in the nation’s civil calendar. 
It is a calendar rich in heroic memories, in proofs of devotion to the 
principles of American freedom, democracy and brotherhood, and in 
events such as the discovery of the Amazon which so greatly influenced 
the economy of the American nations. In thus becoming familiar with 
the notable men and events of their past, the people of Ecuador will 
grow into consciousness of their national personality and mission. 
The Ministry of Education continued to encourage and stimulate 
school excursions and outings, to places both within and without the 
country, primary and secondary children thus being given opportunities 
of experiencing the beauties, resources and human variety of their country. 


METHODS 


Suggestions to Teachers The school authorities are specially concerned 
to improve teaching methods. With this end in view, the Ministry of 
Education decided in June, 1950, to publish and distribute suggestions 
to teachers on certain concrete and practical questions such as (a) planning 
a lesson, in the light of the norms established by the normal schools in 
the capital, (b) planning a lesson on Decroly lines, (c) planning a lesson in 
a one-teacher school and (d) applying to education in Ecuador the results 
of the large-scale experiment in the experimental schools maintained by 
the Ministry of Education and the Inter-American Cooperative Education 
Service. 

So far as secondary education is concerned, the Ministry of Education 
published a resolution on the 3lst May, 1950, comprising instructions 
and suggestions concerning the teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools, the exercises to be given in the subject, and the way of explaining 
its elements and of applying the knowledge so acquired. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training Normal schools have functioned in the capital 
of Ecuador for fifty years, similar establishments exist at Guayaquil and 
Cuenca, and there are rural normal schools in many of the provinces. 
In spite of this, a considerable number of teachers are still insufficiently 
trained, and are uncertificated. 
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To remedy this state of affairs, the Ministry organised a one-year 
course at the Chone normal school, for uncertificated teachers who have 
taught for not less than two years, who are in good health and physically 
fit in all other respects for their profession, and whose work has been 
evaluated as “‘ good’’. Teachers admitted to the course were required 
to undertake to take up work in their old school at the conclusion of the 
course, for not less than one year. 

The Ministry also organised a two-year course in the same town, 
for certificated teachers wanting to take further training and to qualify 
for promotion. 


Appointments In order to safeguard teachers’ rights, the 
Ministry instructed provincial directors of education, when making 
appointments, to guarantee permanence of tenure, and to proceed on 
the following order of priority: (a) graduates from the urban normal 
schools and holders of the education baccalaureate, (b) graduates from 
the rural normal schools, (c) holders of the baccalaureate and (d) teachers 
of the first, second and third categories. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Hygiene To protect the health of schoolchildren, the 
Ministry advised school inspectors in the year under review to give special 
attention to the functioning of the school hygiene services, and also to 
those of the towns themselves. The campaign is meeting with success, 
thanks to financial support from the municipalities, parents and the 
general public. The national health services have also contributed a very 
great deal to the improvement of hygienic conditions in schools and the 
health of the children. 


Food Aid After the earthquake of April 5th, 1949, UNICEF 
investigated the desperate plight of the families who had lost everything 
through the catastrophe, and distributed considerable quantities of dried 
milk and butter to schoolchildren in the devastated areas. 


Youth Movements In order to develop cooperation and a sense of 
responsibility, the Ministry has encouraged the formation of clubs and 
committees among primary and secondary school children. The activities 
of such groupings include artistic 2nd recreative demonstrations, and 
excursions. There are already in many schools groups of pupils, too, 
responsible for the cleanliness and decoration of the school and for organis- 
ing school shops. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cultural Missions On the 13th February, 1950, the President of 
the republic issued a decree setting up an itinerant rural cultural service 
(" SAREC ”’), to raise the cultural, hygienic and economic level of the 
rural populations. The service began to function in May, 1950. Its equip- 
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ment includes ten lorries and two motorboats, each of which is provided 
with all the necessary aids for propaganda : an electric generator, a cine- 
matographic projector, loud speakers, gramophones, recording apparatus 
and a lending library. 

At the present time the permanent staff of each itinerant mission 
consists of a school inspector and an assistant. The missions work, accord- 
ing to local needs, in collaboration with a doctor, an agriculturalist, a 
veterinary surgeon, nurses, social workers, art teachers, physical training 
and sports teachers, hairdressers, and disinfection squads. Such staff is 
put at the disposal of the missions by the Ministries of Insurance and 
Health, and Economy, and by the local authorities, sports associations, 
etc. 

The missions work in close connection with adult education, as their 
programme includes the organising of literacy centres, sports clubs, art 
education centres, local improvements committees, schools extension 
committees, and ways and means of making teaching materials. 
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EGYPT 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Free Education -— Decentralisation — New Schools — 
ORGANISATION AND CuRRICULA — Integration of Curricula — Primary Pro- 
motion — Foreign Languages in Primary Schools — Religious Instruction — 
Secondary Reform — Children’s Books — Girls’ Secondary Schools — Mrtuops 
— Audio-visual Aids — MisceLLANgEous — Anii-illiteracy Aids — Handi- 
capped Children Medical Services — School Canteens. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Free Education The increasing demand for education at all 
levels is a striking feature of the growing consciousness of the masses 
in Egypt. The lack of educational opportunities always has been a 
severe handicap to a vast amount of potential talent. The urgent needs 
of the community, and the realisation that a democratic nation should 
afford education for all citizens alike irrespective of wealth or class, 
resulted in the abolition of tuition fees in primary schools in 1944. This 
initial step towards the democratisation of education was followed by 
another in January 1950, when free education was extended to all pupils 
in secondary and technical schools, and soon after, to all kindergarten 
children. This step has led to a substantial increase in the education 
budget, now about 15% of the total budget exclusive of funds allotted 
to the universities and provincial elementary schools. In government 
schools, the number of boys and girls benefiting from this new exemption 
from the payment of fees rose from 28,318 (out of a total number of 
63,156) in 1948-49 to 73,088 in 1949-50, while the kindergarten children 
number 19,179 as against 266 only (out of 14,204) in 1948. 

The system was also extended to non-government schools, which 
put on the Ministry the extra burden of payment to the schools’ pro- 
prietors of the fees due for the remaining school term in 1950. 


Decentralisation For many years the Ministry has been follow- 
ing @ policy of decentralisation, and ‘* Educational Zones "’ control and 
administer education all over the country. The steady increase in the 
number of pupils and schools, however, put such a heavy strain on some 
of these zones that the Ministry had to add 4 new ones to cope with the 
situation, thus bringing the total number to 15. 


New Schools The provision of new schools and the opening 
of more classes in the older schools to cope with the greater number of 
children is one of the major problems with which the educational autho- 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. M. Awan, delegate of the Egyptian government. 
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rities are faced every year. In 1949-1950 the following schools and 
classes were opened : 

(a) Elementary Education. 100 new schools, 3 schools for the recital 
of the Koran, and a vocational section following the course for handi- 
capped children. 

(b) Boys’ Primary Education. 150 classes attached to old schools, 
and 4 new schools. 

(c) Boys’ Secondary Education. 196 classes, some of which are 
attached to old secondary schools and some to primary schools. 

(d) Girls’ Education. 3 primary schools with a kindergarten attached 
to each, one secondary school and a few secondary classes attached to 
primary schools; a new technical school and a few technical classes 
attached to primary schools. 

(e) Teacher-Training Institutes. 2 elementary women’s training 
schools, as well as 6 supplementary classes for training teachers drawn 
from agricultural and industrial schools. The course in these classes 
provides prospective teachers with knowledge of subjects lacking in the 
curriculum of the said schools. 

(f) Industrial Education. 3 primary industrial schools opened, the 
teaching of new industries introduced in the curriculum, more stress 
being laid on mechanical and electrical industries to meet the require- 
ments of the greater industrial development which the country is under- 
going. 

(g) Agricultural Education. The substantial advantages derived by 
the country from intermediate agricultural schools were inducement 
enough to a greater expansion of this type of education. In 1949-1950 the 
number of these schools was 9, as against 4 in 1946, and an increase of 
one or more schools per year is in prospect so that every Governorate and 
every Mudiriya (province) will contain at least one such school. 

(h) Commercial Education. This type of education is steadily 
expanding. Two intermediate commerce schools were opened and the 
supplementary courses provided for graduates were revised with a view 
to achieving for students a higher standard in language and commercial 
studies, so that they may be able to cope with the demands of business 
firms and commercial houses. 

(i) Higher Education. Measures have been taken for the establish- 
ment of two new universities, the Ibrahim University in Cairo and the 
Mohammed Ali University in Assiut. Certain higher institutes already 
existing in Cairo will form the nucteus of the Ibrahim University. The 
Mohammed Ali University will place higher education within easy reach 
of students of Upper Egypt, without the need of travelling to Cairo or 
Alexandria. 

ORGANISATION AND CURRICULA 


Integration of Curricula The linking of the elementary with the primary 
school curriculum continues, so as to enable pupils to move from the 
first type of school to the second, if so desired. More supplementary 
industrial, agricultural and commercial schools are opened for those 
wishing to go no further than primary or elementary schooling. 
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Primary Promotion Under the oid examination system, promotion 
from the Ist, 2nd and 3rd primary years was based on the average year- 
marks and pupils who failed took a second examination at the end of 
the summer vacation. Under the modified system, promotion from the 
Ist and 2nd years still depends on the average year-marks, but those 
who fail take a written examination at the end of the school year, which 
spares them the strain of study in their summer holidays. The 3rd and 
4th years pupils take a final examination which is not based on the average 
marks. Those who fail in it may take a second examination after the 
summer vacation, provided they have obtained at least 35°, of the total 
marks. 


Foreign Languages in Pupils who concluded their elementary school- 
Primary Schools ing were admitted to the primary certificate 
examination with exemption from examination in English which was 
superseded by an extra paper in Arabic. 

In a few urban primary schools, classes were opened where French 
instead of English is taught as a principal foreign language. French also 
figures as a principal foreign language in three new primary schools, 
which, it is hoped, will give candidates enough acquaintance with the 
language to qualify them for work in banks and firms, where a knowledge 
of French is essential. 


Religious Instruction Religious instruction and Koran classes have 


been introduced as basic in primary schools. The periods allowed were 
raised from 2 to 4 in the Ist and 2nd years, and from 2 to 3 in the 3rd 
and 4th years. 


Secondary Reform In the field of secondary education, the changes 
prescribed in the Education Act of February, 1949, were carried out as 
far as the Ist year is concerned, while in the 2nd year the old lines were 
still followed, except for the omission of French and the introduction of 
civics and handwork. It is thus the intention of the authorities to bring 
about the change provided for in that act gradually and not suddenly. 


Children’s Books To stimulate private reading among pupils, 
books are chosen for out-of-class reading, and a competitive examination 
is held on some of these books after the summer vacation. The examin- 
ation is open to all candidates and prizes are awarded to successful 
pupils. In the lower classes suitable books are selected for reading, along 
with the class-books, during the school year. The books are kept in the 
school library. 


Girls’ Secondary Schools [In the girls’ secondary schools, the six-year 
course was reduced to 5 years, which thus becomes of the same length 
as in the boys’ schools. The necessary revision of syllabus was applied 
in the Ist year, and the revision of the other years’ syllabuses will follow 
gradually. Teaching of feminine subjects provided under the old system 
will be maintained. 
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METHODS 


Audio-visual Aids There has been a remarkable growth in the 
demand for audio-visual aids to teaching. More schools have been equipped 
with wireless-sets and film projectors, and the success so far achieved 
through broadcasting and the use of films, posters, charts and exhibits 
is encouraging. The school broadcasting programme is continually revised 
to ensure a steady flow of interesting talks and comments on current 
events and news, of musical concerts, of lessons on languages, and of 
dramatic performances. The number of schools fully benefiting from the 
school-broadcasting system rose from 32 in 1948 to 168 schools consisting 
of 1,697 classes with 39,719 boys and girls. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anti-illiteracy Campaign The combating of illiteracy among adults is 
gaining momentum and the country is showing more interest in the 
teaching of the masses. The sum allowed to the campaign in 1949 amounted 
to £E. 571,262 and the classes were attended by 504,075 persons of 
both sexes (as against 23,841 in 1945-46). The figure in expected to 
rise to 700,000 in 1950-51. The “ People’s University ”’ is doing very 
useful work, and its 16 centres have an enrolled membership of 14,000 
students and a budget of £E. 70,000. 


Handicapped Children Greater interest is taken in the teaching ot 
handicapped children. There are at present 8 schools for the blind and 
4 for the deaf, housing 522 and 190 children respectively. ‘The Ministry 
runs some of these schools and aids others with grants. It supervises as 
well 3 psychological clinics staffed with psychiatrists and social workers. 
So far the clinics have treated a hundred cases and were consulted by 
400 pupils. 


Medical Service The Ministry has paid special attention to the 
health of school children and for this purpose has continued its system 
of mobile medical units for endemic diseases, and has increased its per- 
manent units to 121. It has also formed, apart from the river units for 
Qena and Asswan, desert units for the outlyi;g oases. ; 

As the need for school hospitals is becoming greater, a new hospital 
has been opened at Alexandria in addition to that at Cairo. 

The factory opened in 1947 to provide cheaper spectacles for school 
children is now being extended. Children with other eye defects are also 
well looked after. A psychiatric clinic has been opened for the treatment 
of children suffering from psychic troubles. 

All over the country social workers and health visitors undertake 
the propagation of knowledge on health and hygiene. Researches are 
carried out into the family background of pupils, into the interaction 
of home and school and into the effects of social problems on the health 
of children. 
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School Canteens About 1,000,000 pupils were provided with free 
meals in 1949-50, which cost the Ministry £E. 3,300,000. 

Where school kitchens are available pupils are served with cooked 
instead of cold meals. All elementary school children are provided with 
free meals, and it is encouraging to note the rise in their standard of 


health. The extension of the system to private school children is under 
consideration. 
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FINLAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Coordinating Committee — Primary EDUCATION 
Statistics — Curriculum — Social Aid to Pupils — Teacher Training — 
SECONDARY Epucation — Slatislics — Reform — Shortage of Teachers 
— New Schools — INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES - Private 
Schools — Workers’ Institutes —- Study Groups and Conferences. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Coordinating Committee The central directorate of education in Finland 
supervises and controls primary, secondary, special and private schools. 
Its responsibilities having increased very considerably through the 
expansion of schools, the government has set up a committee to coordinate 
and rationalise its varied activities. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Statistics In the year under review the primary schools 
catered for 480,000 children (of which 75,300 were in the towns, the rest 
in the country ; 33,000 were Swedish-speaking, the rest Finnish-speaking). 
Primary teachers numbered 16,692 (2,824 in the towns, 13,868 in the 
country ; 363 Swedish-speaking teachers in the towns, and 1,036 in the 
country). Some 2,628 of these teachers were uncertificated, and the lack 
of certificated teachers was more pronounced than in the previous school 
year. 


Curriculum The 1945 primary curriculum committee 
published its report in the first half of 1950, making certain proposals 
with regard to the primary schools proper. Another committee is engaged 
on a similar task with regard to continuation classes. 


Social Aid to Pupils All primary schoolchildren receive a free hot 
meal every day. Those whose parents are in need also receive clothing 
and other necessities for their continued attendance at school ; boarding 
houses also exist, especially in sparsely populated communes, where 
such children are boarded and housed free of charge, if their homes are 
far from the school. Parents of the other children living in these board- 
ing houses may be asked by the communes to pay an amount not exceed- 


’ From the report sent by the Finnish Ministry of Education. 
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ing the cost of all meals except the daily free meal. If no such boarding 
house exists, the commune pays a share of the children’s fares to and 
from the school, and of their upkeep. 


Teacher Training In accordance with a law promulgated early 
in 1950, primary teacher training is to be expanded in the course of the 
next few years. Two new training colleges are to be built, one of which 
will be a “‘ double ” school, and two of the existing “ simple ” training 
colleges are to be converted into “ double "’ ones. The measures to be 
taken will affect both those training colleges admitting candidates direct 
from the primary schools, and those admitting them after the first part 
of the secondary course. Other steps will be taken to stimulate training 
at the higher training college. Independently of the new law, moreover, 
it is intended to set up, at the beginning of 1950-1951, primary training 
courses for candidates having completed their secondary education, at 
the two Swedish-speaking training colleges, in addition to the routine 
training given in these two schools. 


“ , 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Statistics In 1949-1950 there were 323 secondary schools 
in Finland (of which 102 were government schools, and 221 private or 
communal). There were in addition 13 so-called “ experimental secondary 
schools "’ working in connection with the primary schools. Pupils totalled 
92,986, in 2,983 classes. These figures are high in relation to Finland's 
population of approximately four millions. 


Reform The 1946 school reorganisation committee sug- 
gested large-scale reforms in secondary education. After consultation 
with the experts, it has been decided not to act on these proposals for 
the time being. A new committee has been appointed to make suggestions 
for improving secondary education within the existing framework. 


Shortage of Teachers The shortage of secondary teachers, affecting 
public and private schools alike, is due in part to the great increase in 
the number of secondary schools, and in part to the fact that the salaries 
of government officials, including those of secondary teachers, are con- 
siderably lower than those paid in private concerns. There has also been 
a change in the mentality and ambitions of youth. A committee has been 
oflicially appointed to study this problem and to make the necessary 
suggestions for its solution. 


New Schools Three new government secondary schools of the 
latest type were constructed in the year under review. The education 
budget again included provision for the construction of private and 
communal secondary schools, and the position has in consequence improved 
somewhat. Some dozens of secondary schools are nevertheless still in 
need of new premises. 
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INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Private Schools In 1949-1950 two private higher schools were 
inaugurated. The curricula of two private schools were officially approved. 
The number of pupils showed little change as compared with the preced- 
ing school year. Most private schools, however, felt the adverse effects 
of inflation, and in consequence a draft act on aid to private schools was 
submitted to parliament on the 9th March, 1950, accepted with minor 
modifications, and put into effect on the Ist July, 1950. 

The 1948 committee on private higher schools continued its investiga- 
tions in the year under review. 
Workers’ Institutes The workers’ institutes continued to function 
in a similar way and to more or less the same extent as in 1948-1949. 
The numerous institutes founded in recent years suffice to meet present 
needs, and their number will probably not be increased in the coming 
year. 


Study Groups and In 1949-1950 the committee appointed to 
Conferences examine the new organisation and expansion 
of independent study groups and conferences, published its report, 
including a draft law. 
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FRANCE 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Re-Distribulion — Attendance — Budget — School- 
Building — Scholarships and Loans — Laboratory Equipment — Secondary 
School Domestic Staff — ORGANISATION — Draft Reform Act — Changes in 
Higher Education — New Trades Certificates — CurricuLa — Baccalaureate 
Reform — Primary Education and its Surroundings — Arabic Language — 
Metuops — Primary Education —- Secondary Education — Courses and 
Study Groups — Teacuinc Starr — Secondary Education Technical 
Education — Social Training — Primary Education — AUXILIARY AND OuT- 
OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — Sports — Holiday Camps — Youth Movement Leaders 
— Out-of-school Services —- MisceELLaANgEous — Draft Legislation — Young 
Persons’ Publications and Films — School Psychologists — National Educational 


Documents Centre. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Re- Distribution No important changes were made in the admin- 
istration of French schools during the year under review. A certain 
amount of re-distribution took place, in order to aid the unification of 
secondary education (including the fusion of hitherto separate establish- 
ments, and the setting up of classical sections in modern or technical 
secondary schools, especially as regards the “‘ new classes *’). 


Attendance Measures to enforce school attendance have 
been tightened up. Parents or teachers deemed responsible for absences 
are liable to forego family allowances as a penalty. 


Budget The National Education budget increased to 
99,000 million francs in 1949, and to 133,000 million francs in 1950. To 
these sums must be added 15,000 million francs from the departments 
and communes in 1949 for building maintenance, and 25,000 million 
frances in 1950 for school equipment and building improvements. 


School Buildings These additions to the general budget show 
that the year under review saw great efforts for the repair and construc- 
tion of school buildings, at both primary and secondary level. In the case 
of the latter, the policy pursued was that of building new secondary 
schools on the outskirts of the large towns (including Paris, Toulouse, 
Marseilles and Bordeaux), and health establishments at the seaside (as 
at Arcachon) or in the mountains. At primary level, 2,000 new class- 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Marcel ABRAHAM, delegate of the French government. 
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rooms were built, as part of the routine programme, 300 damaged class- 
rooms repaired, and 200 new school canteens built. Such efforts were 
all the more necessary, as the effects of the increased birth rate are now 
being felt in all the lower primary classes, and will soon extend to secondary 
education. 

In view of the large-scale building needs of the near future, detailed 
instructions were published concerning the siting, building and planning 
of schools and playing-fields, and the equipment, furniture, heating and 
lighting of various types of schools. 


Scholarships and Loans Despite financial difficulties, it proved possible 
in the year under review to increase the aid given to deserving pupils 
and students. The amount earmarked for higher education and other 
scholarships granted by the higher education directorate stood at 
1,323,315,000 frances (of which 731,483,000 for higher education scholar- 
ships) in 1950, as compared with 421,483,000 francs in 1949 ; the increase 
made it possible to grant 15,213 scholarships in 1950 as compared with 
5,964 in 1949. 

Credits available for loans increased to 40 million francs in the year 
under review, and those available for subsidising the printing of doctorate 
theses to 20 million francs. 


Laboratory Equipment The secondary school directorate decided to 
improve the equipment of physics and natural science laboratories and 
of history rooms, and special workshops were set up for the making and 
preparation of scientific material. 


Secondary School New recruitment and salary conditions for the 
Domestic Staff domestic staff of secondary schools were 
established by a decree dated 5th May, 1950. Laboratory assistants, 
cooks and hospital attendants, for example, will receive higher pay, and 
it will thus be possible to raise training requirements. 


ORGANISATION 


Draft Reform Act The great event of the year was the presenta- 
tion by the Minister to the national education higher council, of the draft 
reform act on public education. In the very first days of the Liberation 
it became evident that reform would be necessary in order to ensure 
children’s intellectual, moral, civic, technical and physical training. A ° 
committee presided over first by Paul Langevin and later by Professor 
Henri Wallon made a detailed study of the whole question, and presented 
its report in December, 1947. 

The draft act is based on this committee’s conclusions, taking into 
account certain population changes. The low birth rate operating in 
France before 1945 has given way to a considerably higher one. As a 
result the buildings and personnel called for by the execution of the 
reform are additional to those that would in any case be required in the 
near future on account of the increase in the number of pupils. The 
reform can thus be properly carried out only in stages. In particular, 
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the raising of the school age from fourteen to eighteen raises educational, 
social and financial problems which make its immediate application 
impracticable. 

The draft law is therefore limited to the general principles calling 
for the assent of parliament. Its precise mode of application, when the 
time is ripe, will be determined by decrees and regulations. Its presenta- 
tion to parliament is nevertheless of the greatest importance, and it may 
be said that most of the changes made by the various directorates in the 
course of the school year 1949-1950 constitute endeavours to pave the 
way for the application of the reform. Of special interest are the changes 
affecting the training and further training of teachers, and the organisa- 
tion of studies and curricula. 


Changes in Higher While perfecting reforms carried through in 
Education previous years, the higher education directorate 
undertook further reforms in new fields. 

In connection with medical studies, the tripartite committee on 
problems of common interest to the Ministries of Health, Labour, and 
Social Security, gave special attention to the organisation of the practical 
training of sixth-year medical students. For the purposes of this training, 
these students are attached to hospitals where they discharge duties 
comparable with those of interns. 

The unification of specialist medical diplomas was continued, and 
new diplomas were created and organised in stomatology, dermato- 
venereology, pneumo-phtisiology, ophthalmology, biology as applied 
to physical training, athletics and school and university hygiene, 
aeronautical medicine, neuro-psychiatry, etc. 

The first year of applied dental studies, forming part of the reform 
previously announced, has not given rise to difficulties. Undergraduates 
are now simultaneously enrolled in a science faculty to prepare for their 
P.C.B., and in a medical faculty for their specialist training. 

A reform committee on medical studies has just been instituted. 
Another committee is responsible for the reform of legal studies. 

The setting up of one or two years of preparatory training, for students 
entering higher education, and their sanctioning by means of a special 
certificate, have been duly effected. Special care has been taken to define 
the way in which the new system is to work, and to aid French and foreign 
candidates whose knowledge of literature or science is deemed satisfactory. 

The further training council of the school of applied psychology and 
pedagogy, of Lyons University, was re-crganised by a decree dated 
24th August, 1949. 

An institute for higher studies was set up at Dakar by a decree dated 
6th April, 1950, within the framework of the plan for the gradual exten- 
sion of higher education facilities in overseas France. 


New Trades Certificates In continuation of the endeavour to cater for the 
needs of industry, a new series of trades certificates have been instituted. 
At national level, the series covers photography, cartography, machine 
embroidery designing, saddlery and harness-making, orthopaedic shoe- 
making, and mechanical dressing, and, at departmental level, carpentry, 
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and painting and glazing (Orne), hotel work (Puy-de-Déme), potash 
mining (Strasbourg) and corset-making (Seine). 

A permanent organising committee for national work exhibitions 
has been set up. The organisation of technical training establishments 
has been gradually extended to overseas departments. 


CURRICULA 


Baccalaureate Reform Throughout the year under review, the national 
education higher council and the specialist committees were at work on 
the reform of the baccalaureate. In order to extend the scope of secondary 
education and adapt it to varying modern demands and activities, a 
curriculum has been drawn up for an economics section for secondary 
pupils from fifteen to eighteen years of age, leading to a baccalaureate 
in economics. Attention has also been given to the question of institut- 
ing two forms of the science baccalaureate, one with a mathematics 
bias, the other with a bias towards applied and natural science. In con- 
nection with these changes, the history syllabus has been adapted to 
modern interpretations of the subject, by giving more emphasis to the 
concept of civilisation and to the study of economic phenomena. 

The number of pupils preparing for the French baccalaureate at 
French schools overseas and abroad increases steadily. It is thus no more 
than fitting that the French curricula and examination syllabuses should 
be adapted, without changing their spirit, to the needs and legitimate 
demands of such pupils. It would run directly counter to the principles 
informing French cultural relations to leave foreign children entrusted to 
French schools in ignorance of the literature, history, geography and 
institutions of their own country. A type of baccalaureate was created 
by decree dated 13th August, 1945, and giving adequate guarantees in this 
connection. Executive orders have already been issued for Tunis, Morocco, 
Egypt, Lebanon and Syria, and others are being made ready. 

In the lycées and colléges, increasing importance is being given to 
art and handicrafts. Invaluable teaching material was placed at the 
disposal of secondary teachers by the sending to all such schools, on the 
initiative of the director-general of secondary education, of a collection 
of reproductions of one hundred French masterpieces ; its presence in 
schools should do a very great deal to create an atmosphere in which 
good taste and love of art can develop. 


Primary Education and An attempt has been made in urban and rural 
Its Surroundings primary schools to adapt teaching, especially 
towards the end of the school course, to the pupils’ natural and human 
surroundings. 


Arabic Language The teaching of Arabic has been developed in 
North Africa, and a competition instituted for a composition in the 
language. In order that Arabic culture may assume its rightful place in 
the educational system of Algeria, the Algerian medressehs have been 
transformed into French-Mohammedan lycées. 
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METHODS 


Primary Education An inquiry has been instituted into the teaching 
of French grammar, on the basis of the new grammatical terminology 
adopted by primary and secondary teachers. 


Secondary Education The “new classes”’ have continued to offer 
possibilities for educational research and experiment. They have given 
especially valuable opportunities of studying controlled activities, whereby 
small groups of pupils work under the supervision of their teacher and 
each pupil is able to discover the way of working that suits him best. 
Through them it has also been possible to work out the methodology. of 
study of surroundings, which subject now happily forms part of the 
curriculum. 


Courses and Study Groups ‘Teachers have had opportunity to exchange 
experiences and ideas in connection with the “ new classes "’ at numerous 
courses and study groups; for the most part, these have been held at 
the international centre of educational studies at Sévres. 

Specialist teachers have also met on “‘ study days” at this centre. 
The subjects so covered include philosophy, its integration with mathe- 
matics, and plays and dramatisation in general education. 

Practical courses were organised at the headquarters of boarding 
school teachers’ training colleges, to give such teachers a precise idea of 
their educational role and a capacity to accustom their pupils to self- 
discipline. 

A three-week information course was held in July 1949 at the higher 
training college at St. Cloud. Its main aim was to give primary and 
secondary teachers from the capital, leaving for French overseas territories 
in Africa, a knowledge of the localities in which they would teach, and of 
the particular problems they would confront. 

A second such course, of four weeks’ duration, was held in 1950 
for newly recruited personnel. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Secondary Education In the field of secondary education, the most 
important step was the institution, by decree dated Ist April 1950, of 
the public secondary school teacher's certificate (Certificat d’aptitude au 
professorat de l'enseignement public du second degré, known as C.A.P.E.S.). 
Candidates for secondary school posts, as from October 1950, have to be 
already qualified or to hold this certificate. Secondary posts open to 
graduates with teaching degrees will now be confirmed only after a two 
years’ course in a lycée or collége under the supervision of an educational 
adviser ; this course will include tests of teaching capacity, the aim being 
to ensure that secondary teachers have as thorough a practical training 
as their primary colleagues. 
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Technical Education The directorate of technical education has 
changed its regulations concerning the competitive examinations for works 
chiefs and assistant technical teachers in national vocational schools, 
technical colléges, and apprenticeship centres. 


Social Training Regulations have been issued concerning the 
recruitment of candidates for the newly created posts in connection with the 
training of social, medical, social-economy and maternity-centre secretaries. 


Primary Education The primary education directorate has drawn 
up a new curriculum for the schools attached to the training colleges. 
These schools were closed from 1940 to 1945. Imbued with a new spirit, 
they give promise of becoming experimental centres for educational 
psychology where young teachers will become familiar with well-founded 
modern methods of education. A psychology course was organised to 
complete the training of those responsible for teaching the subject in 
the training colleges. 

At the Maisons-Lafitte convalescent home a training course was 
held for convalescent teachers desirous of teaching in a sanatorium during 
the period necessary for their complete re-adaptation to normal conditions. 
The subjects covered included the organisation of convalescent homes, 
the psychology of invalid children and adults, and the pedagogy of invalid 
children. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Sports The increase of sports activities in primary 
schools has been assisted by the setting up of a primary schools sports 
union, a branch of the Union francaise des Giuvres laiques d'éducation 
physique. It will undertake the organisation of sporting and athletic 
events which encourage competition without, however, prematurely 
arousing a competitive spirit. The number of school sports societies thus 
increased in the year under review from 3,544 to 4,993 and that of the 
physical re-education centres for adolescents from 112 to 250. The 1,251 
physical activities centres established at places of work (for young persons 
beginning an apprenticeship on leaving school) catered for 120,000 young 
persons for three hours of their work time per week. 


Holiday Camps Holiday camps continued to expand in the year 
under review. They received a million children in the summer of 1949, 
The public authorities gave much attention to the training of leaders. 
and to the organisation, and above all the sanitary conditions, of camps. 
They should prove a means of improving the health of children, and 
help to awaken their minds in a pleasurable way. The activity methods 
training centres have trained thousands of leaders for these camps, and 
have been of assistance with courses in Belgium, Switzerland, Austria 
and Italy. 


Youth Movement Leaders Numerous courses were given in the year under 
review for the training of leaders for youth movements, out-of-school 
and old boys associations, public cultural associations, and the like. The 
training of leaders in the realm of physical, athletic and general education 
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is an essential part of the government programme for the complete educa- 
tion of youth. 


Out-of-school Services For the most part in close collaboration with 
the Ministry of National Education, the Ligue francaise de l’enseignement 
greatly extended its activities, in the year under review, in connection 
with physical training, art education, theatrical work, films, flying, 
excursions and journeys, public lectures, domestic science, school print- 
ing (with the aid of its journal Francs Jeux), youth festivals, and so 
on. It obtained recognition for a non-commercial educational cinema, 
and through cinema clubs developed its work with educational films. 

In order to assist the growth of out-of-school activities, grants were 
made for the purchase of educational materials, in particular projectors 
for use both in and out of school hours, thus rendering lessons mere 
living and fruitful. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Draft Legislation Draft texts have been drawn up for (a) an act 
on the education of maladjusted children, to modify and complete that 
of 1909, (b) a decree concerning the establishment and control of depart- 
mental schools for the children of canal and river workers and (c) legal 
regulations covering institutions receiving children not subject to com- 
pulsory schooling. 


Young Persons’ Steps have been taken to establish control of 


Publications and Films publications intended for young persons. A 
special committee exists to determine what films shall be banned to 
children under sixteen. 


School Psychologists During the year under review, the school psycho- 
logists were at work in some secondary schools, helping with individual 
cases of difficult or maladjusted children, and conducting research into 
scholastic attainments. Educational psychology centres, similar to the 
one at the Lycée Claude Bernard in Paris, were established in Lille, Lyons 
and Strasbourg. 


National Educational By a ministerial order dated 27th February, 
Documents Centre 1950, the educational museum, and the educa- 
tional documents centre attached to it since 1936, have been re-organised. 

The national educational documents centre thus now includes the 
educational museum, the documents and information sections of the 
Ministry of National Education (including publications) and the public 
education central books, films and records library. 

While remaining autonomous, the educational studies centre at Sévres 
and the national correspondence courses centre are also now attached to 
the national educational documents centre. The centre at Sévres serves 
as a meeting place for professors from different countries, and its research 
activities complement those of the documents centre ; the publications 
and general and competitive examination material of the correspondence 
courses centre complement the publishing activities of the documents 
centre. 
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GREECE 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION Reconstruction — Budget — School Buildings — 
ORGANISATION — New Evening Grammar Schools — CURRICULA AND 
Metuops — Experimental Schools and Model Grammar Schools — New 
Methods Courses — New Textbooks — Auxiliary and Out-of-school Activities. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Reconstruction No real changes were made in Greek school 
administration in the course of 1949-1950. The whole energy of the 
Ministry was devoted to the task of providing schools for the thousands 
of children whom the war, fought by Greece in defence of her liberty 
and integrity, had deprived of any chance of education. 

The extent of the general destruction, to be made good with restricted 
resources but powerful friends, was almost incalculable. It was essential 
that the country children, once repatriated, should at least find a school 
amid the ruins of their village, in which help in their sorrow might be 
found. 


Budget All school expenses are met by the government. 
In the year under review, nursery-infant and primary education cost 
148,000 million drachmas, secondary education (/lycées and grammar 
schools) 35,000 million drachmas, schools of commerce 2,500 million 
drachmas, and the training colleges 1,300 million drachmas. 


School Buildings During 1949-1950 the new foundations were laid 
of several completely destroyed schools, thanks to funds collected by 
H.M. the Queen, and several primary schools repaired. 


ORGANISATION 


New Evening Grammar No wholly new schools were opened in the year 
Schools under review, as there was a considerable short- 
age of staff in those already existing, which was not made good, either at 
primary or secondary level, by new appointments. 

In response to the educational needs of young persons at work during 
the day, however, and so unable to attend the day grammar schools, the 
government inaugurated fifteen evening grammar schools, mainly in the 
larger towns, where the demand for this kind of education is greatest. 


1 From the report sent by the Greek Ministry of Religion and National 
Education. 
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These evening grammar schools are approved schools, subject to the 
same regulations as their day counterparts. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Experimental Schools and In the year under review, curricula have not 
Model Grammar Schools been modified to any noteworthy extent. In 
conformance with the act in force, two experimental schools are operating, 
one at Salonika, the other in Athens, and five model grammar schools in 
which a certain latitude with regard to the official curriculum is allowed. 
With a view to improving methods, the two experimental schools have 
been attached to the University of Salonika and that of Athens respect- 
ively. Certain demonstration primary schools have similarly been placed 
under the direction of the headmaster of each of the training colleges. 
The training colleges themselves are under the supervision of the uni- 
versity professors of education, and form the centres for the systematic 
trial of new methods. 

When new methods have thus given proof of their value, they are 
put into practice on a wider scale. 


New Methods Courses In order to keep teachers informed of the most 
recent advances in the science of education, and of present-day educational 
needs, fifty primary teachers of both sexes are brought to Athens each 
year, to take a special university course. Candidates are required to have 
taught satisfactorily for not less than three years. 

This special course is a two-year one. Students take part in the 
theoretical and practical activities of the experimental school attached 
to the University of Athens. Those who pass the final examination are 
awarded a special certificate entitling them to appointment as headmaster 
of a school. 

Fifty secondary teachers are brought in similar fashion each year 
to the capital, to take a course at the Athens secondary training college. 
This course has just been extended from one to two years. Admission is 
granted to teachers of literature, Biblical history, mathematics and physics. 
Those who pass the final examination obtain a special teaching certificate. 


New Textbooks During the year under review, the school text- 
books publishing section issued up-to-date textbooks to replace the old 
ones. A competition was also held for the writing of new textbooks. 
Prizes will be awarded for the best, and the one obtaining the first prize 
will be published for use in schools. A primary textbooks committee was 
appointed in February, 1950. It has already examined and reported on 
certain of the books used in the fifth and sixth primary classes, and will 
in due course examine and report on the rest. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School Canteens and The privation suffered in recent years by the 
Holiday Compe Greek people is above all evident in the children. 
Feeling itself responsible not only for their intellectual, but also their 
physical wellbeing, the Ministry of Education secured the addition to 
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its meagre budget, of 319,440,000 drachmas a day to supplement their 
insufficient diet. Throughout 1949-1950, in secondary as well as primary 
schools, a breakfast containing 500 calories was served to 650,000 necessit- 
ous children. 

This endeavour did not, however, end with the school year. During 
the summer holidays, the same section of the Ministry of Education sent 
roughly 48,000 children to the country for thirty days. 

The cost of feeding these children was borne entirely by the author- 
ities, to a total of 384 million drachmas a day, or between 8,000 and 
8,500 drachmas per child per day. Ample proof was forthcoming of the 
benefit to the children, and the Ministry has therefore set up permanent 
centres, in appropriate districts, where in turn children may stay, whose 
state of health, as attested by teachers and school doctors, demands a 
complete change of air. There are now fifty-one such centres. 
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GUATEMALA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Administrative Re-organisation — Budget — School 
Buildings — Number of Schools — Number of Pupils — ORGANISATION — New 
Regulations — Cooperative Educational Service — Rural Schools — TEACHING 
Starr — Numbers and Categories — ANTI-ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN — Results 
—~ PuysicaL Epucation — Stadiums Built — MiscELLANEOus — Ministerial 
Publishing Centre — Native Studies — Educational Missions — University 
Congress. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative In the course of 1949-1950 the Ministry of 
Re-organisation National Education re-organised a number of 
its administrative services, with the object of ensuring better coordination 
between them. The Ministry is divided into fifteen divisions. 


Budget For the fiscal year 1949-1950, the education 


budget amounted to 6,807,420 quetzals (1 quetzal $1), as compared 
with a total of 48,118,083 quetzals for the general budget. The education 
budget is the highest of all the ministerial budgets, and it represents 
roughly 15%, of the total budget. 


School Buildings The following schools were opened in the year 
under review: (a) schools of the “ Federation’ type: one near Villa 
Nueva, one near Santa Elena Barillas, one in the village of Mixco, and 
one (Pamplona) in the capital ; (b) rural schools of the “‘ minime "’ type : 
one at Chinautla ; (c) schools of the ordinary kind : one for girls (Dolores 
Bedoya), in the capital, and one mixed school at Puerto Barrios. 


Number of Schools A total of 3,639 schools were operating, through- 
out the country, in the year under review, i.e., 45 training colleges, 45 
special technical schools, 864 urban primary schools, 50 nursery-infant 
schools, 101 evening schools, 18 industrial centres attached to primary 
schools, and 2,516 rural schools. 


Number of Pupils These schools catered for a total 197,458 pupils, 
of which 112,502 were boys and 84,956 girls. These pupils were distributed 
by school as follows : (a) 11,085 (5,731 boys, 5,354 girls) at nursery-infant 
schools ; (b) 71,078 (42,915 boys, 28,163 girls) at rural schools ; (c) 94,490 


‘From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Albert Dupont-WILLEMIN, delegate of the 
Guatemalan government. 
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(51,099 boys, 43,391 girls) at urban schools ; (d) 5,270 (4,567 boys, 703 
girls) at evening schools ; (e) 2,472 (761 boys, 1,711 girls) at industrial 
centres attached to primary schools ; (f) 7,572 (4,487 boys, 3,085 girls) 
at training colleges ; (g) 5,491 (2,942 boys, 2,549 girls) at technical schools. 


ORGANISATION 


New Technical Education By government decree dated 28th February, 
Section 1949, a new technical education section was 
established, with the task of controlling the industrial, arts and crafts, 
and commercial schools. 


Plans for a New The national education technical committee 
Education Act continued the study of the planned new educa- 
tion act. Draft provisions were drawn up concerning technical inspectors, 
the rural education “centres’’, medical and hospital treatment for 
teachers, and the award of scholarships. 


New Regulations The Ministry of National Education, mainly 
through the national education technical committee, continued the study 
of the curricula and syllabuses mentioned in last year’s report. This 
work included the drafting of regulations concerning examinations, pro- 
motion and graduation in the normal and commercial schools, and curri- 
cula for the boys’ industrial institute and the rural school “ centres "’. 


Cooperative Educational The Inter-american Cooperative Educational 
Service Service continued to give valuable assistance 
to the Ministry of National Education, in accordance with the agreement 
made in 1944 and since then renewed. Among other activities, this 
service has examined the administration and teaching of the central 
boys’ industrial institute. It also took joint action with the Ministries 
of National Education, Public Health, and Agriculture, in connection 
with the teaching of hygiene in the rural school “ centres ’’. 


Rural Schools In the year under review, the rural school 
“centres "’ began to function, and now number nineteen. Each “ centre" 
is directed by teachers trained at Regional Rural Normal School No. 1, 
“La Alameda ”’, at Chimaltenango. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Numbers and Categories The teachers werking in the establishments 
mentioned above numbered 9,910 (3,951 men and 5,959 women) in 1949- 
1950. The directorate of education continued work on the re-classifica- 
tion of teachers, on the basis of the primary teachers’ classification and 
salary scales act promulgated in December, 1947. 


ANTI-ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN 


Results The anti-illiteracy campaign, in the year under 
review, tended to concentrate on one province, that of Jalapa. With 
the help of 125 teachers, the first course catered for 6,886 pupils. In 
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addition to a study of the alphabet, the curriculum included subjects 
corresponding to those of the third primary class, spread over a period 
of four to six months, and also questions of hygiene, agriculture, patriotism, 
and workers’ rights as defined in the government’s labour code. In the 
department of Baja Verapaz, 2,168 pupils enrolled for the anti-illiteracy 
course in 1949. During the campaign undertaken between August 1948 
and April 1949, a total of 82,547 persons learned to write and read, and 
during the following campaign from February to December 1949, a total 
of 3,332 persons. 

Two leading government officials were sent to the seminar on the 
anti-illiteracy and adult education campaigns, held in Rio-de-Janeiro. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Stadiums Built The Ministry continued to give special attention 
to the development of physical education. School stadiums were built 
at Escuintla, Quezaltenango, Retalhuleu and Mazatenango, and at the 
teachers’ training institute in the capital. Mention should also be made 
of the immense efforts that went to the construction of the magnificent 
Olympic stadium where, from 23rd February to 12th March, 1950, the 
Sixth Olympic Games of Central America and the Caribs took place. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ministerial Publishing In June 1949 the Ministry of National Educa- 
Centre tion inaugurated its publishing centre, provided 
for by decree in 1948. The centre has already issued a considerable number 
of journals and books on education and literature, and 40,000 copies of 
a pocket edition of the constitution of the republic. 


Native Studies The institute for the study of native problems 
continued its research into the thirty-seven native communities, classified 
in six groups. It is now examining a phonetic alphabet suitable for use 
in the country’s various native tongues, and is having the labour code 
translated into three of these tongues. 


Educational Missions The itinerant educational missions, now incor- 
porated in the rural education section, pursued their customary activities. 
As before, they are five in number. In the year under review, they estab- 
lished ten new anti-illiteracy centres in four different departments. 


University Congress The first congress of the Latin-American univers- 
ities met in Guatemala in September 1949. This was an event of some 
importance, and clearly showed the part played in university affairs by 
the independent university of “‘ San Carlos de Guatemala ’’, and the great 
concern of the government, under the presidency of Dr. Arevalo, himself 
a teacher, to implement its plans for the reform and expansion of educa- 
tion, an essential instrument for the full development of the Guatemalan 
republic. 
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HONDURAS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950! 


ADMINISTRATION — Chilean Educational Mission — New Administrative 
Organs — Budget — School Buildings — OrGANtsaTion — New Schools — 
CURRICULA AND MEtTHODs — New Curricula — Spreading New Methode — 
Textbooks — TEACHING StaFF — Salaries — AUXILIARY AND OuT-oF-SCHOOL 
Activities — Food for Schoolchildren. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Chilean Educational Convinced of the urgent need for educational 
Mission reform, the Ministry of Education of Honduras 
signed an agreement during 1949-1950 with a group of Chilean specialists, 
who began work in May, 1950. They were selected competitively, and 
their duties cover the general direction of primary education, control 
of the girls’ training college, the boys’ training college, and the boys’ 
central secondary school, and the post of primary technical adviser. 


New Administrative The general inspectorate of primary education 
Organs has been made independent of the general 
directorate of primary education. Two new directorates, one for primary 
rural education, the other for school statistics, have been set up. 


Budget The general State budget for 1950-1951 amounts 
to 24,980,814 lempiras, of which 2,676,079 have been earmarked for 
education. 


School Buildings In the year under review, the girls’ training 
college and the boys’ central secondary school in the capital were rebuilt. 
In several villages and small towns, rural and urban schools were built 
which, wherever circumstances permitted, were of the required health 
and educational standard. 


ORGANISATION 


New Schools As compared with the previous year, 1949-1950 
saw an increase of ninety-five primary schools (eighty-four urban, and 
eleven rural). Two new provincial secondary schools were opened, the 
“San Vicente de Paul” school at San Pedro Sula, and the “ Triunfo 
de la Cruz "’ at Tula. A new economics faculty was added to the national 
university. 


1 From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Honduras. 
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CURRICULA AND METHODS 


New Curricula Rural and urban primary curricula have re- 
mained unchanged. At secondary level, on the other hand, the curricula 
of the urban normal section, and of the secondary and commercial sections 
have been modified considerably. ‘The changes made, however, will 
come into force only gradually, and during the year under review, only 
the first year was affected by them. 


Spreading New Methods The endeavour was continued in the year 
under review to reform teaching practice in primary schools, and to 
apply activity methods, such as those of centres of interest, projects, 
and individualised teaching. With this end in view, the general directorate 
of primary education instituted a series of visits to a number of schools. 


Textbooks New elementary science and social studies 
textbooks, and a new Honduran geography and history textbook, were 
published. The Ministry of Education is making great efforts to stimulate 
the production of such aids to teaching. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries Wishing to improve the material conditions of 
teachers, the educational authorities granted improvements in salaries, 
amounting on an average to an increase of 20%. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Food for Schoolchildren UNICEF has undertaken the distribution, 
through the general directorate of primary education, of pasteurised 
milk, margarine and bread to children in primary schools. Over 12,000 
children have benefited in this way. 








ICELAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


Administration — Attendance and Budget — Organisation, Curricula and 
Methods — Educational Psychology — Miscellaneous. 


Administration No modifications were made in the year under 
review in school administration. There were two different Ministers of 
Education, following the changes of government in December 1949 
and March 1950. 


Attendance and Budget The number of pupils in primary schools con- 
tinued to increase, while that of children in secondary schools was more 
or less the same as in 1948-1949. No marked changes were made in the 
budget, except an increase due to the general rise in prices. The sum 
earmarked for school buildings was comparable to that of the preceding 
year. Teachers’ salary scales were not changed, but a cost-of-living 
allowance was granted. 


Organisation, Curricula School organisation also remained unchanged. 
and Methods As before, an endeavour was made to make 
teaching as practical as possible, and met with with some success at 
secondary level. A new secondary inspector was appointed. 

Curricula and methods were not modified. The question of giving 
more time to the mother tongue and Icelandic literature is being considered. 
New arithmetic, physics, history and hygiene textbooks were published. 


Educational Psychology On the basis of research done previously, a series 
of intelligence tests is being prepared. This work should be completed 
by 1951-1952, and will serve as the groundwork of a school psychology 
and mental hygiene service. 


Miscellaneous So far it hus not been deemed necessary to 
set up school canteens or clothing aid, the economic circumstances of 
parents being fairly satisfactory. 
A home for mentally deficient children is being built near Reykjavik. 
Often with the help of local associations, youth centres are being 
built in several places. A part of the entertainments tax, up to 40% in 
some cases, is devoted to the costs of such building. 


1 From the report sent by the Icelandic Ministry of Education. 
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INDIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


GENERAL STATEMENTS -—— Introductory Remarks — SociaL EDUCATION 
PLAN — Conference of Ministers —- Social Education Handbook — Grants for 
Social Education — Basic Education — DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE 
STATES — Ajmer — Assam — Bengal — Bihar — Bombay — Delhi — Himachal 

¢ i Pradesh — Orissa — Travancore 
and Cochin — Uttar Pradesh — Vindhya Pradesh — SocitaL EpucaTion — 
Ajmer — Bihar — Bombay — Delhi — Madhya Pradesh — Madras — Orissa 
— Rajasthan — Saurashtra — Travancore and Cochin — Uttar Pradesh — 
Vindhya Pradesh — Teacners — Salaries — Primary Teacher Training — 
Secondary Teacher Training — ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION AND CURRI- 
cuLA — New Curricula — AUXILIARY SERVICES — School Health Service — 
Medical Inspection — School Meals — Physical Education — Mrpium oF 
INSTRUCTION AND FEDERAL LANGUAGE — Primary and Secondary Stages — 
University Stage — EpucATION OF THE HANDICAPPED — Education of the 
Blind — Other Institutions — TecunicaL Epucation — General Remarks — 
Scientific Manpower Committee — Industrial Training Scholarships — Grants 
— All-India Council for Technical Education — UNiversiry EDUCATION — 
New Faculties — University Grants — Scientific Research. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Introductory Remarks In January 1950 India was declared a republic. 
This declaration added further to the responsibilities of the Government 
of India, already heavy since the achievement of independence. 

Since 1947 the Government of India has been faced with two gigantic 
educational problems—firstly, to make literate about 80% of the 350 
millions of people and, secondly, to promote rapid expansion of technical 
education for the development of industries and agriculture, this being 
the only way to cope with the economic backwardness of the country. 

The financial crisis the country has been passing through for some 
time has only added to the magnitude of the problems. The central 
government’s desire to help the states to the extent of 30% of their 
expenditure on primary education in order to expedite the introduction 
of compulsory primary education among children of the 6—-14 age group 
could not be realised. Nor could the government offer to bear half the expen- 
diture of the states on adult education so as to remove illiteracy from 
among 50%, of the people in the age-group 12—40 within a period of five 
years. But 1949-50 is by no means a year of disappointments. Both 
the central and state governments strove hard to come nearer the objective 
though unable to realise it completely. 


1 From the 4 oy presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 


Public Education by Mr. L. R. Setrui, delegate of the government of India. 








SociAL EDUCATION PLAN 


Conference The Ministry of Education organised a confer- 
of Ministers ence of state educational ministers in February 
1949 to discuss the general lines of the social education scheme to be 
followed in the country. This guide plan was further discussed by the 
social education officers of various States in July 1949 and details relating 
to duration of courses, student-teacher ratio, recruitment and selection 
of teachers, their training, organisational set up, post-literacy work, and 
other allied matters were settled. The states were then requested to 
formulate their plans accordingly. The government distributed a sum of 
Rs. 6,000,000 among the states according to the expenditure incurred 
by them on social education for that year. 


Social Education A committee was set up to prepare a hand- 
Handbook book for teachers in social education. In 
pursuance of the plan of the Ministry to publish social education literature, 
the literature and charts already produced by the Idara-i-Talim-o-Taraqqi 
(Adult Education Department of Jamia Millia, Delhi) were examined. 
A grant of Rs. 225,000 was given for publication of some of the pamphlets 
and charts. 


Grants for Social The Ministry gave the following grants to institu- 
Education tions doing social education work : (1) A grant 


of Rs. 25,000 to the Idara-i-Talim-o-Taraqqi for their centres in Delhi; 
(2) a grant of Rs. 20,000 to the Indian Adult Education Association; (3) a 
grant of Rs. 5,000 to Delhi School of Social Work for their social education 
work in some Delhi villages. 


Basic Education A sum of Rs. 1,350,000 was distributed among 
the states for training teachers in basic education. The Ministry also 
published a syllabus for basic schools, prepared under the guidance of 
some of the most prominent experts in basic education in the country. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE STATES 


Ajmer Sanction was given by the Government of 
India for the implementation of ithe basic education scheme in Ajmer. 


Assam The Assam Primary Education Act of 1947 
introducing primary education on compulsory basis came into force. 
Compulsory primary education was introduced in 30 selected areas and 
150,000 children were brought to school under the scheme. The number 
of primary schools brought under the scheme was 1,150. 

The government increased grants-in-aid to the high schools. Every 
high school giving vocational training received an additional grant of 
Rs. 75 a month and every school teaching Hindi received another additional 
grant of Rs. 50 per month. 
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The committee appointed by the government 
to examine the question of the primary education system prepared a 
scheme estimated at Rs. 140,000,000. Under the scheme 2,250,000 
children of age-group 6—-11 would be brought to school. The committee's 
recommendation that the existing primary schools should be converted 
into five-year schools has been accepted. It is intended to introduce 
compulsion first in those areas which are well-served by primary schools 
having high enrolment. 

The government have also sanctioned the introduction of the basic 
system of education in the primary schools. The cost is to be borne by the 
government. Before converting the schools into the basic type the 
creative activities and crafts are being introduced. 

It is interesting to note that the Howrah municipality have recom- 
mended to the Bengal Government that 1 pice (1/64 of a rupee) per ration 
card per week may be levied to introduce compulsory free education 
within the municipal area. This levy will bring Rs. 450,000 per annum. 


Bihar The Bihar Government launched an intensive 
drive for expansion and development of basic education throughout the 
state. It was proposed that all children between 6 and 11 should be 
brought under compulsion within 10 years. The government has given 
general approval to a three-year (1949—-52) programme of expansion 
of basic education costing Rs. 8,877,000 recurring and Ks. 9,800,000 
non-recurring spread over three years. The establishment of 435 basic 
schools and 12 post-basic schools and 6 basic training schools was sanc- 


tioned during the year. It was also proposed that no new institutions 
would be opened during 1950-51 and 1951-52 but some of the existing 
orthodox type of institutions should be converted into the basic type. 


Bombay The Bombay Primary Education Act of 1947 
came into force in April 1949. It was also applied to the partially excluded 
areas in the State. 

The committee appointed by the government to consider the middle 
stage of education, made certain important recommendations. One of 
the main recommendations was that education in classes V to VII should 
be treated as primary education and should therefore be free. Accom- 
modation in existing primary schools should be extended or new central 
schools teaching standards V to VII should be opened, so that by 1960- 
1961, 50% of 11—14 year old children are enrolled in schools. English 
should not be taught in these classes. Packward class children and girls 
should be encouraged by award of scholarships. 

Steps were also taken to improve the quality of secondary education. 


Delhi In Delhi the basic education scheme was launched 
in 1948-1919. The object was to open 150 schools in school-less villages 
of the state. It was also intended to introduce compulsion for all children 
between 6-—11 in the entire rural areas. The compulsion was to be limited 
to age-group 6-—8 in the first year and to be gradually extended every 
year. 
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In 1948-1949, 97 schools were opened. During 1949-1950, 36 more 
schools were opened. 


Himachal Pradesh Two middle schools were raised to high school 
standard. 


Hyderabad The government propose to provide 100 primary 
schools in suitable huts at an approximate expenditure of Rs. 100,000. 
The sites were selected and preparations made for building the huts. 


Kashmir Kashmir revised its education system. It plan- 
ned to introduce free compulsory primary education in the state. The 
primary schools will have a seven-year course giving general education. 


Madhya Pradesh To make the primary schools in the Raigarh 
(Central Provinces) District self-sufficient the government has decided 
to establish felghanis (oil presses) in some of these schools. The Divisional 
Superintendent of Bilaspur has been asked to open schools at 14 places 
where felghanis could be started. The government also sanctioned 
the opening of 1,144 new primary schools. These schools are to be opened 
in places where there are Gram Panchayats (village self-governing councils) 
and where the population is above 500. 


Orissa The government decided to pay grants-in-aid to 
the extent of two-thirds of net deficit in aided secondary schools subject 
to a minimum of Rs. 75 per month in case of high schools and Rs. 30 per 
month in case of middle schools. 


Travancore and Cochin The government have undertaken to introduce 
compulsory free primary education throughout the state within 10 years. 
So far the act has been enforced in 20 falukas of the State. In_ these 
areas all primary schools, except the denominational schools, are under 
the direct control and management of the Education Department of 
the state. 

Secondary education is rapidly expanding. The government opened 
new schools and also gave liberal grants to private agencies to start schools. 


Uttar Pradesh Uttar Pradesh entered the third year of the 
(United Provinces) scheme for expansion of primary education. 
About 4,000 new government primary schools were established. Local 
interest was created by inviting members of local boards and the public 
to visit the schools. 


Vindhya Pradesh 100 primary schools were opened in the district 
of Rewa. 


SociaL EDUCATION 


Ajmer The government has sanctioned the scheme of 
social education for Ajmer. It is expected that the scheme will start 
early next year. 
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Bihar The government has prepared a 15-year plan 
for educating 23,000,000 adults, and decided to set up 13,000 social educa- 
tion centres. 


Bombay Bombay proposes to have a social education 
centre in every faluka. Classes were organised at the labour welfare 
centres at Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Khandesh and Hubli. The 
workers who were already literate were given lessons in history, geography, 
physiology, civics, arithmetic, and science. Arrangements were also 
made to liquidate illiteracy among industrial workers. 


Delhi During May-June 1949 a camp was organised 
in the state to train volunteer candidates in social education work. After 
training, 25 workers were posted, one in each village, and each worker 
started a social education centre in his village. His plan was to eradicate 
illiteracy, start a campaign of cleanliness, and encourage sports, games and 
dramas. Each worker had also to train a villager to carry on the work. 

After three months in one village the organiser was transferred to 
another village. By the end of February 1950 social education work had 
started in 50 villages. A small library has been established in each 
centre, and a daily newspaper is also supplied. 

Five educational Melas were held during 1949-50. 


Madhya Pradesh Summer camps for adults were organised for 
(Central Provinces) five weeks in May-June 1949. 143,276 adults 
were trained of whom 51,642 were women. Monsoon courses were 
arranged during July, 1949. Enrolment was 112,449 and 21,034 women. 
Social education classes were also conducted in refugee camps. 

There are circulating libraries also. Audio-visual aids are used 
for educating the adults. Prizes are given to encourage those teachers 
of adult education who conduct classes of 20 adults with an average 


attendance of 15. 


Madras An intensive course in citizenship training for 
teachers was conducted at Koonoor. The government proposed to open 
500 more social education centres to be attached to professional and arts 
colleges, secondary schools, training schools and higher elementary schools. 
A teacher's training centre for training women in social education was 
also started. 

Orissa The principal of Cuttack Training College was 
entrusted with the work of organising the social education scheme in 
Orissa. He trained 12 organisers, 6 lady supervisors and 6 audio-visual 
education officers. The organisers and supervisors in their turn organised 
two training camps in each district with 30 men and women teachers 
in each camp, who returned to their schools after training and opened social 
education centres. There were 708 centres organised by the government 
and 220 by voluntary organisations. During October-December 1949 
about 26,000 adults were trained. A second batch started training in 


January 1950. 
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Rajasthan Preliminary arrangements were made to start 
classes for adults. 


Saurashtra It is proposed to start more social education 
centres and organise circulating libraries. 


Travancore and Cochin Night classes have been opened to impart social 
education to members of the industrial working classes. The students 
get free tuition and books. Private schools organising such classes get 
grants-in-aid. 


Uttar Pradesh A five-year social education scheme came into 
(United Provinces) force from 15th August, 1949. The programme 
began with 100 complete centres and 400 centres with literacy training 
only in the first year; it is proposed to add 300 new centres every year. 
The scheme also contemplates establishing an adult training college 
attached to the basic training college in Allahabad. ‘The aim is to train 
800 personnel every year during a course of 8 to 10 weeks. Voluntary 
organisations were encouraged by financial aid. 


Vindhya Pradesh In each district two middle school teachers 
were deputed to the police department to teach the constables. Each 
teacher was in charge of 30 constables. 


TEACHERS 


Salaries The central and state governments have been 
giving increased attention to the importance of raising the level 
of teachers. It is unfortunately true that the existing scales of 
salaries for teachers of every grade cannot stand comparison with the 
remuneration offered in other services. The governments would very 
much like to raise the salaries appreciably but shortage of funds is the 
greatest obstacle. The state governments are nevertheless doing what- 
ever they can with the limited funds at their disposal. Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh have already raised the salaries of 
school teachers. 


Primary Teacher Most of the states have made arrangements 
Training for the training of basic school teachers either 
by opening basic training institutions or by deputing the teachers to such 
institutions in other states. Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh have basic training schools 
and colleges in their own regions. 


Secondary Teacher Training facilities for secondary school teachers 
Training have also been widened. Short refresher courses 
are arranged to acquaint the teachers with new experiments in education. 

It may, however, be noted that there is still a dearth of suitable 
teachers in the country. 
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ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION AND CURRICULA 


At one time the central and state governments felt that for main- 
taining a high standard of education governments should run both primary 
and secondary schools. It has, however, been difficult to put this policy 
into wide practice mainly due to want of funds. The Committee on Ways 
and Means to Finance Education went a step further and recommended 
that every voluntary organisation in the field of education should be 
encouraged and given financial help as far as possible. Moreover, 
several states now feel that the local bodies, if efficient, should be entrusted 
not only with primary but also secondary education of the children in 
their areas. 

A commission is to be appointed to examine problems of secondary 
education in the light of present needs and circumstances. 


New Curricula In primary schools the emphasis in the curricula 
is no longer on the 3 R’s alone but the aim is to give children of 6—11 a 
general knowledge of their surroundings. Activity is now the core 
subject, and other subjects are correlated with it. 

Even in secondary schools there is less emphasis on academic subjects. 
Several States (Assam, Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Uttar Pradesh and 
Kashmir) have introduced technical and commercial subjects in the 
secondary schools. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Health Service A questionnaire has been sent to all the states 
asking for detailed information regarding existing facilities for medical 
inspection, medical treatment, physical education and supply of milk 
or mid-day meals. After this information is available the central govern- 
ment will decide what further action should be taken in the matter. 


Medical Inspection Bombay included a scheme of school health 
service in its 5-year development plan. Under the scheme a medical 
officer was appointed to survey the whole state and make recommenda- 
tions. He has made a survey and has recommended that 20 health 
units should be started in the state. Uttar Pradesh and Travancore 
and Cochin also have some provision for medical inspection and treatment 
on a small scale. 


School Meals The position regarding supply of school meals 
is equally unsatisfactory. No state has this arrangement throughout 
the area though some provision on a very meagre scale exists in almost 
every state. 


Physical Education Importance is now being attached to physical 
education in schools. The Government of India established an Advisory 
Board of Physical Education and Recreation, to draw up a plan of physical 
Education for schools and colleges. The board considered it advisable 
to concentrate, for the time being, on athletic camps. For this purpose, 
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the country is divided into five zones, each zone to have a three-week 
camp. The plan will be implemented in 1950-1951. 

In Bengal, physical instructors have been appointed in two women 
teachers’ training schools at Calcutta and Krishna Nagar. Grants were 
paid to the Scottish Church College for the appointment of trained physical 
instructors. Bombay organised short-term courses in physical education 
for primary school teachers at different centres. Orissa included a scheme 
for physical education in its 5-year development programme under which 
it was proposed to train every year 10 suitable candidates as physical 
instructors for high schools. 37 candidates were deputed outside the 
state for training. One chief inspector, one inspectress and 2 inspectors 
for physical education were appointed. 


MEbDIUM OF INSTRUCTION AND FEDERAL LANGUAGE 


Primary and Secondary A conference of state education ministers was 
Stages held is August 1949 and the question of the 
medium of instruction at different school stages was examined in detail. 
It was then unanimously agreed that the medium of instruction and 
examination in the junior basic (primary) stage and the secondary stage 
must be the mother tongue of the child. Where the mother tongue was 
different from the regional or state language, arrangements should be 
made to impart instruction in the mother tongue provided there were 
not less than 40 pupils speaking the same language in the whole school 
or 10 such pupils in a class. The regional or state language should, 
however, be introduced not earlier than class III and not later than 
the end of the junior basic stage. The regional language should be com- 
pulsory throughout the secondary stage. 


University Stage As regards the medium of instruction at the 
university stage, the University Education Commission have recom- 
mended that English which is at present the medium in most universities 
should be replaced as early as practicable by an Indian language. This 
recommendation of the commission has been approved by the Government 
of India. 

The Constitution of India lays down that Hindi in Devnagri 
script should be the federal language of the Union and should be developed 
so that it may become a medium of expression for all the elements of 
the composite culture of India. The University Education Commission 
have recommended that students at the university stage should be con- 
versant with the federal language. 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Education of the Blind A Braille printing press set up in Dehra Dun, 
with the object of producing Braille literature in Indian languages for 
the blind, is expected to start functioning towards the end of 1950. 
The government has established a training centre for the adult blind, 
also in Dehra Dun, its chief purpose being to impart vocational training 
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to blind adults with a view to helping them towards economic independ- 
ence. The centre opened on Ist January 1950. It is also proposed to 
open a school for blind children in Ajmer, which will cater for all the 
Centrally Administered Areas. 

There are about 42 institutions for the blind in different parts of the 
country, most of which are aided by state governments. 


Other Institutions There are about 33 institutions for the deaf 
and dumb in the country. At present there are only two institutions for 
the education of the mentally handicapped, one in Bombay and the 
other in West Bengal. There is only one institution, in Bombay, which 
provides facilities for the treatment and teaching of the crippled. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


General Remarks Considerable progress has been made with 
most of the schemes undertaken by the Ministry of Education for the 
development, standardisation and co-ordination of technical education 
in the country, but the adverse financial position of the country has, 
however, resulted in some set-back in the progress of certain schemes. 


Scientific Manpower The Scientific Manpower Committee appointed 
Committee by the Government of India in 1947 to assess 
the country’s requirements for scientific and technical manpower for 
various purposes as well as for suggesting suitable measures for meeting 


the requirements, submitted their final report in July 1949. The com- 
mittee found that the overall requirements of the country in respect of 
scientific and technical manpower during the next five to ten year-period 
are of the order of 54,000 engineers and 20,000 technologists and that 
the available resources of training are hardly sufficient even to meet 
50%, of the requirements. 


Industrial Training Under the industrial training scheme, 250 senior 
Scholarshipe stipends each of the value of Rs. 150 per month 
and 200 junior stipends each of the value of Rs. 75 per month and all tenable 
for a period of two years, were awarded to students of engineering and tech- 
nology to undergo a prescribed period of practical training in industrial 
concerns, government departments, etc., and thus to acquire the necessary 
practical experience for gainful employment. 


Grants Under the scheme of improvement and strength- 
ening of existing technological institutions, grants and loans aggregating 
Rs. 2,485,000 were made during 1949-50 to eleven institutions. As a 
result, the institutions have been able not only to improve the standard 
of teaching facilities but also increase the intake of students to various 
courses, 


All-India Council The All-India Council for Technical Education 
for Technical Educatice at its meeting held in April 1949, appointed a 
small committee to collaborate with the committee of the Inter-University 
Board to review the position of technical education in the universities 
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and lay down general principles to be observed in regard to degree courses 
in engineering and technological subjects. 

The council also considered a proposal for the establishment of a 
National Technical University to which may be affiliated higher technical 
institutions, the Indian School of Mines and Geology at Dhanbad, the 
Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, and other institutions of an all- 
India character. 


UnNiversiry EDUCATION 


New Faculties There have been some important activities in 
the universities during the period under review. It is proposed to start 
a tuberculosis institute at the Delhi University for post-graduate training 
and research in tuberculosis. The Government of India have sanctioned 
a grant of Rs. 106,000 for the purpose. The foundation stone of the 
Institute of Radio Physics and Electronics of Calcutta University Science 
College was laid. During 1949 five new colleges—two in arts and science, 
one in commerce, one in engineering and one in medicine-—were started 
under the jurisdiction of Bombay University. The Lucknow University 
has started a five-year course of bachelor of Indian medicine and surgery. 
It has also instituted diploma courses in Russian, French and German. 
It is proposed to start Banaras Sanskrit University, the nucleus of which 
would be the existing Government Sanskrit College, Banaras. A four- 
year degree course in music has been instituted in Annamalai University. 
A number of arts and science colleges were started in Travancore and 
Cochin. 


University Grants For the improvement and expansion of post- 
graduate educational and research facilities in universities, grants amount- 
ing to Rs. 2,050,000 were made to eight universities, covering the scientific 
subjects. 


Scientific Research With the funds available, three important 
schemes concerning industrial training, research training, and improve- 
ment and expansion of facilities in universities were put into operation 
in the year under review. Under the research scholarship scheme, 50 senior 
research scholarships of the value of Rs. 200 per month, and 150 junior 
research scholarships of the value of Rs. 100 per month, all tenable for 
a period of three years, were awarded to various universities and research 
organisations in the country to enable young research workers to engage 
in research for stated periods. 
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IRELAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION — Council of Education Established — Primary 
Epucation — Salaries — SECONDARY EDUCATION School Altendance — 
Refresher Courses — Equipment — Syllabus Revision — Teacher Training — 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Student Enrolment — Adult Education Courses — 
Apprenticeship — Specialist Teacher Training — Special Refresher Courses — 
Painting Exhibition in Vocational Schools. 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Council of Education The most notable development during the year 
Established 1949-1950 was the establishment of a Council 
of Education with the following terms of reference : 


“To advise the Minister, in so far as pertains to the powers 
duties and functions of the State, upon such matters relating to 
educational theory and practice as they think fit and upon any 
educational questions and problems referred to them by him”. 


The first meeting was held on 5th May, 1950, and the Council under- 
took, in the first instance, the consideration of the function of the primary 
school and of the curriculum to be pursued in the primary school from 
infant age up to the age of twelve. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Salaries Revised and improved scales of salaries were 
brought into operation as from Ist January, 1950. A feature of the 
revised salaries is the adoption of a common scale for women and single 
men teachers. Married men teachers had already been in receipt of a 
considerably augmented scale which took into account their special social 
and domestic responsibilities. 

A revised and improved superannuation scheme is being adopted 
with effect as from Ist January, 1950, subject to the approval of the 
Legislature. 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. D. P. R. O’Berrne, delegate of the Irish government. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


School Attendance The number of pupils attending secondary 
schools continues to grow: in the school-year 1925-26 the attendance 
figure was 25,515, in 1949-50 the figure was 47,065. 


Refresher Courses The summer course in mathematics for women 
teachers held in 1949 achieved very satisfactory results and it was decided 
that no further courses in this subject would be required for some time. 


Equipment The increased laboratory grants made available 
to the schools have resulted in a marked improvement in the equipment 
for the teaching of science and a noticeable increase in the number of 
pupils taking science subjects. 


Syllabus Revision A review of the syllabus in English and in 
mathematics is being undertaken at present. 


Teacher Training The minimum qualifications necessary for 
registration as a secondary teacher are (i) a university degree and a 
recognised qualification in training in teaching, or (ii) the Art Teachers’ 
Certificate, or (iii) the Domestic Economy Teachers’ Certificate. Of the 
2,138 registered teachers serving at present 1,143 hold honours university 
degrees. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Student Enrolment The main features of vocational education 
during the year 1949-50 were :— 
The peak enrolment in whole-time day continuation courses of 
15,063 in 1939-40 has been exceeded. The total now has risen to 16,430. 
The total number of students enrolled in all types of classes has 
increased to 81,077, as compared with the record total of 79,126 in the 
previous session. 


Adult Education Courses Increasing provision continued to be made for 
adult education through the medium of general lectures. In the County 
Schemes these lectures dealt mainly with topics of agricultural interest. 
Many of these lectures were organised in co-operation with the local 
branches of tke Irish Countrywomen's Association or with the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs. Attendance at these lectures varied from 25 to 140 
persons per lecture. 

Courses for the Diploma in Social and Economic Science organised 
by University College, Cork, were held in three centres and attended 
by nearly 100 adult trade unionists. At the examination, at the end of 
the first year, over 80°%, of the candidates were successful. Courses under 
University College, Dublin, have now begun in Carlow and Kilkenny. 

Adult discussion groups for farmers and farm labourers were a regular 
feature of the evening work in almost all rural vocational schools. In 
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one centre 24 such meetings were held during the session, and there were 
three public lectures and three film shows on agricultural topics. The 
regional committee cooperated in the organisation of a local agricultural 
show. In another centre a group of young farmers paid a visit to the 
Surrey Young Farmers’ Club in England and afterwards entertained 
their hosts, who paid them a return visit. 

In 14 County Schemes special courses in rural building construction 
were organised to enable farmers to participate in the special scheme 
organised by the Department of Agriculture for the improvement of 
farm buildings. Amongst the projects made were poultry-houses to 
accommodate 50 to 100 birds, pig-troughs and chicken-runs. 


Apprenticeship In the County Boroughs and larger urban centres 
there was increasing provision for the training of apprentices, who were 
generally released one day a week by their employers to attend special 
classes in the local vocational school. In Dublin over 4,500 apprentices 
followed these courses. 


Specialist Teacher The Department of Education organised two 
Training long courses of training extending over two 
years, to meet the demand for teachers of woodwork and of metalwork. 
As a result of a competitive examination, twenty were admitted to the 
course in woodwork and fourteen to the course in metalwork. 


Special Refresher Summer courses for the further training of 
Courses teachers were held as follows: (a) a course in 
the repair and maintenance of agricultural machinery attended by 17 
engineering instructors ; (b) a course in rural building construction followed 
by 25 teachers of woodwork ; (c) a course in art crafts taken by 21 teachers ; 
(d) a course in Irish to enable university graduates to secure teaching 
qualifications taken by 41 candidates ; (e) a course in Irish drama which 
was followed by 19 teachers; (f) a course in continuation subjects for 
teachers of Irish, taken by 19 teachers; (g) a course in rural science 
for graduates in agricultural science who desired to obtain qualifications 
as teachers of rural science, followed by 12 candidates; (h) a course 
to train teachers of junior choirs, taken by 21 candidates. 


Painting Exhibition in Following the success which met the collection 
Vocational Schools of pictures of Irish artists arranged by the 
Department of Education and exhibited in the vocational schools through- 
ovt the country in 1943-44, the Department arranged for the showing 
of a second collection. Irish artists have again responded and a special 
catalogue of 45 pictures has been prepared by the Department to accompany 
the exhibit. Between March, 1949, and February, 1950, these paintings 
have been on show in 41 vocational schools to large and appreciative 
audiences. 
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ISRAEL 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION — Growth and Expansion — The 
Ministry of Education and Culture —- Compulsory Education Law — Shortage 
of Teachers — Shortage of Buildings — Arab Education — Other Achievements 
— CurricuLta — Curricula Committees — HiGHER Epucation — The Hebrew 
University and the Technical Institute — Scholarships — MiscELLANEOUS — 
Absorption of Immigrants. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


Growth and Expansion During the first two years of the existence of 
the State of Israel, its gates have been wide open to all, and the land has 
absorbed about 400,000 new settlers. The population of Israel has increased 
by 50°, and the number of pupils in the schools has increased in a like 
manner. At the end of the school year 1948-1949, the number of pupils 
attending schools in the State of Israel (as indicated in the report of last 
year) was about 130,000 pupils, while the year 1949-1950 concluded 
with a total of 180,000 pupils, including about 40,000 in kindergartens 
(ages 3-6); about 120,000 in primary schools (ages 6-14); and about 
20,000 in secondary and vocational schools (14 years and above). 

New arrivals turn not only to existing settled areas, but establish 
new settlements, in each of which new schools are being opened. During 
the past school year, hundreds of kindergartens and schools have been 
established in areas where none existed one year ago. 

The increase in the numbers of pupils and educational institutions 
has also been evidenced in the enlarged educational budget. The 
government has allocated a budget for the school year 1949-1950 of 
about £1. 3,200,000 (as compared to £1. 2,400,000 in the previous school 
year) for education. In addition to this sum, which is the contribution 
of government from State income, local authorities contribute three 
times as much. Moreover, the government as well as the local authorities 
have contributed sizeable amounts towards the construction of school 
buildings. For this purpose, the government has placed at the disposal 
of locai authorities a loan of £1. 1,250,000 for the school year 1949-1950, 
on condition that the latter contribute a like sum. 


The Ministry of Education At the beginning of 1949 a Ministry of Education 
and Culture and Culture, headed by a Cabinet Minister, was 
established. In this Ministry, the Department of Education, which deals 
with childhood and adolescent education, occupies a prominent place. 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. B. BEN- Yeuupa, delegate of the Israeli government. 
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In addition, this Ministry is concerned with adult education and training, 
the dissemination of the Hebrew language to new immigrants, the establish- 
ment of public libraries, the musical life of the nation, the development 
of physical training, and antiquities. 


Compulsory Education One of the first acts of the Ministry of Education 
Lew and Culture was the preparation of a Compulsory 
Education Law. This law was passed by the Knesset (the Israeli Parlia- 
ment) and came into effect on April 1, 1950. 

In accordance with this law, the State supplies free compulsory 
education for two types of pupils: 

(a) Boys and girls between the ages 5-14. Insofar as these are 
concerned, the law will be implemented in three stages during the course 
of three years, i.e., in the first year to include ages 6-12, in the second 
year to include ages 5-13, and in the third, all the nine years of primary 
school from the ages of 5 to 14. 

(b) For youths, male and female, between the ages of 14-18 who 
have not as yet completed their primary studies. This portion of the 
law is particularly important for youths arriving in Israel from displaced 
persons camps and Middle Eastern countries, who had no opportunity 
to obtain a full and organised basic education. 


Shortage of Teachers A shortage of teachers and school buildings 
is a problem common to many countries, but in view of the comparatively 


large and swift growth of the population of Israel, the government is 
facing tremendous difficulties in supplying teaching personnel and educa- 
tional institutions for the new pupils who keep arriving and who are 
being absorbed each month. 

The problem of the shortage of primary and kindergarten teachers 
is being solved in the following ways : 

(a) the State has assumed, for the school year 1949-1950, the financial 
support of twelve training colleges for the preparation of primary and 
kindergarten teachers and of four training colleges for vocational and 
trade school teachers. It has thereby been possible to reduce the cost 
of tuition in these institutions, which today amounts to £1. 40 per year 
per pupil in all parts of the country, excepting Jerusalem where it 
is only £1. 30 per year. 

(b) Two short emergency courses of five months each for kinder- 
garten and primary school teachers, and for veterans and new immigrants, 
have been opened. This course is open to persons possessing secondary 
school certificates or having other appropriate training. Those completing 
the course are accepted as temporary teachers on condition that they 
complete their training and undergo additional tests. 

(c) Students of the training colleges who have not as yet completed 
their studies have had to be employed as teachers. However all these 
methods have not greatly alleviated the pressing shortage of teachers 
and the government is seeking other measures—among them increased 
salaries for teachers—for drawing additional personnel to the field of 
teaching. 
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Shortage of Buildings Nor is the shortage of buildings easily and 
quickly solved. Not only are large sums of money required, but there 
is also a severe shortage of building materials, in addition to the technical 
difficulties involved in the construction of school buildings which, generally, 
require much time. As mentioned above, this year government and local 
authorities began to organise hundreds of new classes, and until the 
problem of the steadily increasing shortage of buildings is solved, classes 
will have to be held in many localities in two shifts, morning and afternoon. 


Arab Education The number of pupils in Arab schools in the 
State of Israel almost doubled during the school year 1949-1950 in 
comparison with the previous year. In the 76 Arab schools of the State 
there are about 16,000 pupils. (In other Arab schools of the religious 
communities there are approximately 4,000 more.) This year, as in the 
last, the State contributed 100% toward the support of these Arab schools, 
while its contribution to the Jewish ones amounted to only 47 %, of teachers’ 
salaries which constituted 25-30% of the entire Jewish education budget. 

In the coming year, the number of Arab pupils will be doubled, 
especially the number of girls, whose attendance until now has been woefully 
neglected. A severe shortage of teachers exists, particularly those properly 
trained for Arab schools. The Arab Education Division has instituted 
an eight-month emergency course open to about 50 young Arabs having 
a secondary education, to prepare them for teaching. It is planning to 
establish a permanent institution for the training of teaching personnel 
for Arab educational institutions in the State. 


Other Achievements In spite of the growth in the school system, 
which required most of the attention of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture in the establishment of primary schools, it has not neglected to 
introduce improvements and new developments in other areas of education. 
During this school year, the Ministry has expanded noticeably vocational 
and agricultural education in the schools, and the general supervisory 
staff as well as vocational and physical education supervision has been 
increased. Special supervision of singing and musical education has 
been instituted. Large subsidies for kindergarten and secondary schools 
as well as for evening schools for working youth have been allocated. 
The school milk scheme, for which considerable support is received from 
UNICEF, has been renewed and expanded, and hot school lunches as 
well as classroom kitchens have been more extensively provided. 


CURRICULA 


Curricula Committees Even a year ago, committees composed of 
supervisors and teachers were set up for the purpose of developing a new 
programme of study for primary schools. For each subject, a special 
committee was appointed the ebjectives of which were to study the 
existing programme in the light of new requirements and experiences 
obtained during the past three decades and to propose a new curriculum. 
Most of the committees have completed their work and have submitted 
reports. The work of editing and adapting these proposals will commence 
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shortly and it is hoped that during the school year 1950-51 the new 
syllabuses will go into effect. 

Similar work, although still in earlier stages, is being done concerning 
the secondary curricula. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Hebrew University and The Hebrew University in Jerusalem and the 
the Technical Institute = Haifa Technical Institute, both of which were 
unable to provide a fully organised programme of study during 1948-49 
because most of the students were in the army, enjoyed a regular school 
year during 1949-50. The number of students at the university was 
more than 1500, while in the Technical Institute there were about 800. 

This year the university opened new faculties of medicine and law. 

Several hundred young people have gone abroad to continue their 
studies in foreign universities, particularly in those fields where oppor- 
tunities for advanced study in Israel are limited. The majority have 
turned to the United States and a good number to European countries, 
especially Switzerland. 


Scholarships The Ministry of Education and Culture has 
provided financial assistance to a considerable number of students during 
1949-1950, and for the year 1950-51 the following scholarships for study 
in higher institutions have been established : (a) 6 scholarships of £1. 250 
each for one year to beginners, 3 to the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 


and 3 to the Haifa Technical Institute ; (b) 4 scholarships of £1. 250 each 
for one year to students majoring in pedagogy at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem ; (c) 2 scholarships of £1. 500 each for one year for research 
and advanced study within the country ; (d) 2-3 scholarships of a total 
of £1. 2,000 for research and advanced study abroad. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Absorption of Immigrants [npn conclusion it must be emphasized that the 
essential problem in Israel is not only the absorption of the recent immigrant 
children into the schools, from the point of view of providing teachers, 
school buildings and other necessary materials, but rather their educational 
and spiritual integration. Not only do children come to Israel from many 
lands, speaking many tongues, with varied world outlooks, but they 
arrive each week, each day, presenting almost unsurmountable educational 
problems for the teachers and pupils who welcome them so willingly. 
The country may lack the technical materials for the work of education, 
but all concerned with it have faith and hope that this educational integr- 
ation will succeed with a minimum of difficulty. 








ITALY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


INTRODUCTION — Normal Conditions Restored — PRE-scHooL EDUCATION 
— Nursery-infant Schools — Primary Epucation — Enrolment — Teachers’ 
Status — Special Schools — Open Air Schools — Children’s Colonies — Social 
Aid — SrEconpary Epucation — Enrolment — Hicu Scuoo_ts — Present 
Position — TECHNICAL EpucatTion — Extension — Replacement of Equipment 
— ApuLt EDUCATION The Campaign Develops —- Art Epucation — 
Exhibitions — HiGHeR Epucation — Selection of Students — Professors — 
TEACHING Metnops — Research and Study — Scuoot Rerornm — Present 
Position — MisceELLaANgEous — E.R.P. and Education. 


INTRODUCTION 


Normal Conditions In the course of the school year 1949-1950, 
Restored Italian education made further progress towards 
normal conditions. The chief events contributing to this end were : 

(a) the completion of competitions for educational posts (22,000 
posts in primary schools, 5,300 in secondary schools, 119 university 
professorships, 2,118 subordinate posts), 

(b) the termination of the work of the ministerial committee on 
draft legislation for school reform (the proposals have already been sub- 
mitted to the higher educational council, prior to presentation to par- 
liament), 

(c) the return to pre-war levels of attendance at primary schools 
and secondary and university establishments, and 

(d) the re-opening of practically all the schools damaged during 
the war (1,000 in 1946, 220 in 1947, 1,280 in 1948, and 1,600 in 1949), 
thanks to the endeavours made in the field of school building at primary, 
secondary and university level. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that the general, central 
and local school services are now functioning in a regular way, as are 
also the day-to-day activities of each school, through the restoration of 
all the instruments of control and inspection characterising pre-war school 
organisation. 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Nursery-infant Schools In 1939-1940, there were 10,930 nursery-infant 
schools in Italy, attended by 780,844 children. There are now 11,273 
such schools, attended by 888,916 children. 

Industrial development, causing many mothers to go out to work, 
and certain consequences of the war, made the opening of new nursery- 


1From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Giovanni CALo, delegate of the Italian government. 
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infant schools necessary and urgent. This has been achieved wherever 
the need arose, with the assistance of specially trained mistresses. 

Italy has made important contributions to educational research in 
connection with nursery-infant education. Guiding and supervising 
their work, the Ministry gives special attention to nursery-infant schools 
and to developing and improving them. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Enrolment The educational statistics for the school year 
1949-1950 have not yet been published. The enrolment of pupils in 
primary schools, however, was 95.5 per thousand of the population in 
1945-1946 and 104.8 per thousand in 1947-1948, and this figure is expected 
to rise to 110 per thousand in the year under review. 

Quite special importance attaches to the fact that a normal ratio 
of teachers to pupils has been reached. This ratio was one to twenty- 
nine in 1947-1948 (the most favourable so far attained), as compared 
with one to forty-two in 1939-1940. 

Primary teachers in government schools now number 157,000, the 
highest figure ever recorded in the history of Italian primary schools. 


Teachers’ Status So far as primary teachers’ status is concerned, 
the most noteworthy advance in the year under review is the codification 
of their conditions under the so-called ruoli aperti system. 


Special Schools Considerable improvements were made in the 
education of backward and mentally deficient children, thanks to the 
untiring endeavours of the orthophrenic training colleges in Rome, Flo- 
rence and Turin, and of the specialist institutes in Trieste and Rome, 
and those of the Gaelano Giardino type in Rome and the Roccapiedmonte 
type in Salerno. The graded classes are making steady progress with 
the help of the research work done in the psychological and psycho- 
technical institutes. 


Open Air Schools The movement for open air schools made a 
great advance in the year under review, following the fourth international 
congress of the movement held in Rome in April, 1949. The number of 
open air classes increased from 165 in 1948-1949 to 267 (representing 
6,301 children) in 1949-1950. 


Children’s Colonies Although the problem of the re-education of 
abandoned or delinquent children is now less acute than at the close of 
the war, the effort to develop children’s colonies continued in the year 
under review. The need now centres on assistance to delinquent children 
or children from slum areas. The colonies established aim at providing 
peaceful and health-giving surroundings for children deprived of family 
support, and as far as possible at the rehabilitation of young delinquents. 
There were 69 such colonies in 1949-1950, and the children assisted 
numbered approximately 12,000. 
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Social Aid As in preceding years, special attention was 
given in the year under review to the question of social aid to primary 
school children. Developments in this respect were mainly due to the 
activities of the Patronati Scolastici. These bodies were instituted in 
1947, with the aim of providing necessitous children with school materials, 
clothing and medical assistance ; many of them have organised school 
meals services, and a number of temporary and permanent children’s 
colonies. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Enrolment Secondary education in Italy comprises the 
intermediate schools, and the schools of arts and crafts (the Avviamento 
professionale). According to the latest figures, the intermediate schools 
number 1,770, with a total enrolment of 305,000, and the arts and crafts 
schools and courses 1,776, with a total enrolment of 226,000 (making a 
combined total of 531,000 pupils). 

The endeavours of the central authorities to bring secondary educa- 
tion back to normal have led to the codification of teachers’ conditions 
and the opening of new schools. In the year under review, 41 detached 
intermediate school sections were established to meet local needs. 

Secondary teaching and methods have also regained their normal 
routine efficiency. 


Hicu ScHOOLS 


Present Position High schools in Italy, covered by the term 
“classical education’, comprise the classical and scientific lycées and 
the training colleges. The most recent figures show a net increase in 
the enrolment at the scientific lycées, and a relative decrease in the enrol- 
ment at the classical lycées and training colleges. ‘These changes are 
the results of the efforts made to guide young persons towards a technical 
and scientific training, in order to avoid overcrowding in the classical 
schools. 

Classical education has assumed its old form, and the results obtained 
in the State examinations are now comparable with those achieved in 
the vears when the standard set was high. Great progress has also been 
made with regard to the building of secondary schools. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Extension Technical education in Italy is developing in 
six directions : in agriculture, commerce, surveying, industry, navigation, 
and technical training for women. It is given in five-year technical 
institutes and in two-year technical schools. ‘The total enrolment was 
84,000 in 1940, 131,000 in 1948, and still higher in the vear under review ; 
the increase was specially evident in the specialist sections. 

A women’s technical institute was set up in 1948. It was operating 
with the first three classes in the year under review, and the fourth class 
will begin in 1950-1951. 

A new type of technical institute was opened in Turin in the year 
under review, for specialists in photography and the graphic arts. 
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The central authorities developed training and refresher courses for 
technical school teachers. 


Replacement The war caused serious damage to the scientific 
of Equipment and technical equipment of the schools and 
institutes, to an estimated value of 16,000,000,000 liras. The Ministry 
has already satisfied the most urgent demands in this connection. Very 
considerable aid has been forthcoming, mainly in respect of the applica- 
tion of E.R.P. funds (500,000,000 liras), and in the form of materials 
provided by Unesco (to a value of 6,000,000 liras). 

Other requests for scientific or technical instruments have been met 
by E.R.P. or Unesco. 


ApDULT EDUCATION 


The Campaign Each year from 1947 to 1950 the budget of 
Develops the Ministry of Education has included one 
thousand million liras for adult education. There were 12,483 courses 
with a total of 200,552 students in 1947-1948, and 19,564 courses with 
a total of 459,701 students in 1948-1949. This development is all the 
more striking in that the sum allocated each year has remained the same. 

The central committee on adult education has two branches of 
activity. The first branch is concerned with basic education forming 
part of the anti-illiteracy campaign, with its “A” courses for illiterates 
and “B"’ courses for semi-illiterates. The second branch covers general 
educational and pre-vocational courses, and specialist vocational, civics, 
family education and social assistance courses, etc. 

One of the first tasks of the central committee on adult education 
was to collect information concerning the various adult education bodies 
and associations at national, regional and local levels, in order to determine 
their inter-relationships and to get statistics about them. 

This investigation revealed that the following associations are working 
in the field of adult education: (a) regional organisations (Piedmont 2, 
Lombardy 6, Tuscany 1, Latium 22) ; (b) people's universities (Lombardy 7, 
Piedmont 2, Veneto 5, Venezia Tridentina 1, Emilia 1, Tuscany 6, Latium 
1, Campagna 1, Sicily 2) ; (c) local organisations (Piedmont 10, Lombardy 
19, Venezia Tridentina 2, Veneto 7, Venezia Giulia 2, Liguria 5, Emilia 5, 
Tuscany 7, Marches 2, Umbria 4, Latium 13, Campagna 3, Apulia 1, 
Calabria 4, Sicily 11); (d) industrial and commercial organisations (Pied- 
mont 6, Lombardy 17, Venezia Tridentina 1, Liguria 6, Tuscany 4, 
Latium 6, Campagna 4, Sardinia 1). 


Art EDUCATION 


Exhibitions Art education has not been overlooked by the 
Ministry of Education, and it is no exaggeration to say that in 1949-1950 
the schools and institutes of art, totalling fifty-seven in all, and the 
academies and schools of music, regained their pre-war standard. A 
programme of national exhibitions in the academies of fine arts has been 
drawn up. These exhibitions are to be held annually in towns with an 
academy. The best works of the candidates for the final diploma will 
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be on show, and will give clear evidence of the results obtained by the 
academy, and of its contribution to the country’s artistic and cultural 
activities. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


Selection of Students A tightening-up of the selection of students 
was the prime condition of a return to normal of university institutions. 
A lowering of standards during the war years had given access to students 
with insuflicient training and ability. This tightening-up has been gra- 
dually achieved during the last five vears. 


Professors A number of decrees have supplied the uni- 
versities with the required personnel, and defined the status of professors, 
assistants, and technical and auxiliary staff. A session of qualifying 
examinations for the independent universities was recently announced. 
Considerable attention has been given to scientific research. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Research and Study The re-opening or the setting up of associations: 
institutes and small groups for the study of educational and teaching 
problems has accompanied the general resumption of educational activity 
since the end of the war. 

The national teachers’ associations have intensified and widened 
their activities in this direction, and the provincial centres have estab- 
lished several local associations for study and experiment. 

The Italian Pedagogic Association (* A.P.1.’’) was formed recently, 
with the object of bringing together all persons interested in the problems 
of education and teaching. 

The national teachers’ associations may be classified according to 
whether their aim is trade-union, political, trade-union-professional or 
exclusively pedagogic in character. 

Such groupings generally endeavour to stimulate interest in questions 
concerning schools, the educational sciences, experiment, and educational 
developments abroad. 

The ‘‘ National Teaching Centre’ in Florence resumed its normal 
activities in 1949, after a period of quiescence due to the war. 

So far thirty new institutes and associations for the study of teaching 
problems have been set up since the end of the war, and are manifesting 
intense and varied activity in the different branches of educational 
research, and conducting a number of psychological and psycho-technical 
investigations. 


ScHooL REFORM 


Present Position The results of the national inquiry on school 
reform were published in 1949. 

When the inquiry was terminated, in May of the same year, a com- 
mittee was appointed, composed of thirty officials and specialists, with 
the task of drafting legislation. 
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Before beginning its specific task, this committee deemed it advisable 
to have at its disposal a complete collection of the acts at present in force. 
The texts of these acts have been collected into a single compilation 
comprising eight volumes. The work entailed a great deal of research 
going back to the first legislation in connection with public education. 

This initial task finished, the committee examined and discussed 
the fundamental problems of the reform, having for reference the results 
of the inquiry, on the one hand, and all the legislation directly or indirectly 
concerning schools, on the other. It held eighty-seven sessions, under 
the personal chairmanship of Mr. Gonella, the Minister of Education. 
It is the first time that a Minister of Education has collaborated so closely 
with a large group of specialists on plans for school reform. 

In the light of these discussions, a report was drawn up in December, 
1949, and submitted by the Minister to the various higher educational 
councils of the Ministry of Education. These councils devoted ninety- 
eight sittings to the examination of the proposals put forward. The new 
act is now being drafted, and will be presented to the Council of Ministers 
and then to Parliament. 

Parallel with this undertaking, new curricula for the senior primary 
and secondary schools have been drawn up. Primary and secondary 
teachers and authors of school textbooks were invited to make suggestions 
to a ministerial committee. What they had to suggest was combined 
with the information collected by the national committee of inquiry. A 
consultative committee formed of heads of institutes and professors has 
completed a comparative study of the curricula for the last five years 
of all schools, and is now engaged on drawing up time-tables. This com- 
mittee has formed a number of sub-committees on various school branches 
and types of school, charged with the task of drawing up new syllabuses ; 
university professors, heads of institutes, and secondary and primary 
teachers have been invited to take part. 


MISCELLANECUS 


E.R.P. and Education In accordance with Law No. 739 of 21st August, 
1949, the Ministry of Education shares in the gifts from America to Italy, 
of scientific and other instruments. 

The first programme, of special concern to higher and secondary 
education and certain specialist institutes, was drawn up by agreement 
with the E.C.A. mission, the Minister of Industry and Commerce, the 
C.1.R. and the Italian delegation for European Economic Cooperation. 
It was based on requests from the Italian universities to a technical com- 
mittee, for the means wherewith these universities might be improved. 

Special importance has been given to research in connection with 
production : chemistry, physics, biology and agriculture. 

The mixed Italian-American committee has distributed equipment 
to the Italian universities to a value of $4,121,633.70. The agreements 
so far signed and duly forwarded to the Ministry of Education involve 
a total sum of $565,280.42. 
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LUXEMBURG 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 


INTRODUCTION ——- ADMINISTRATION — Inter-ministerial Child Welfare 
Committee — Primary EDUCATION School Buildings — Curricula and 
Methods — New Textbooks — Teacher Training — SECONDARY EDUCATION 
— Gradual Reforms — New Regulations on Discipline — Medical Service — 
Course on Child Care — Home and School — Gradual Changes in Methods — 
Art Education — Accident Insurance — VocationaL Traininc — Drajl Acts 
— Apu.t Epucation — Teachers Study the Problem — MiscELLANEOUS 
International Youth Camp. 


INTRODUCTION 


The school-year 1949-1950 was not characterised by any outstanding 
reforms and innovations in the field of education. After the upheaval of 
the war and the enemy occupation the different stages of education have 
recovered their balance and a certain stability. The routine work in the 
schools proceeds at a normal rhythm ; progress is achieved by systematic 
improvement of the methods and techniques of teaching. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inter-ministerial Child Great efforts have been made for the protection 
Welfare Committee of children and young persons and for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. In order to prevent these efforts from 
being dissipated and to ensure efficient cooperation a joint committee 
has been set up by the various ministries interested in the problems of 
children and education: the Ministries of National Education, Social 
Welfare, Justice, Labour, and Public Health. This committee has laid 
special emphasis on supple and practical organisation. It is therefore able 
to deal quickly and adequately with the case of a child for whom special 
educational or social treatment has to be provided by ministries other 
than the one responsible for his or her school. The committee is, as it 
were, discharging the duties of child welfare, an office for which cannot 
be established for the time being, for reasons of organisation and finance. 


Primary EpuCATION 


School Buildings The work of building new schools, which was 
begun after the liberation of Luxemburg, has been continued successfully. 
New schools have been built in the war-damaged areas; under the 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Jean-Pierre Stern, delegate of the Luxemburg 
government. 
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persuasive guidance of the education authorities and thanks to important 
State grants even rural districts have been enabled to build premises which 
conform to the standards set by modern pedagogy and hygiene. As a 
rule the formal opening of the new school buildings took place in the 
framework of local festivities which, stimulating local pride and ambition, 
have greatly contributed to arousing the interest of the rural population 
in educational work and aims. 


Curricula and Methods No outstanding changes were made in primary 
curricula or organisation. The initiation of the teachers into the new 
methods was continued at area conferences organised, under the super- 
vision of an inspector, in places where a school run on the new lines can be 
taken as a model and as subject for discussion. The use of record cards 
~a system fostering independent individual and team work somewhat on 
the lines of the Dalton plan—is spreading above all in rural schools 
conducted by young teachers ; so, though to a lesser degree, is printing at 
school ; school magazines are published in a number of schools. 
The attention of teachers was called to the necessity of reforming 
the methods followed in the teaching of the visual arts ; art should be a 
subject which gives children an opportunity for healthy and disciplined 
self-expression, as well as for copying real objects. 


New Textbooks The reform of the curriculum and the intro- 
duction of activity methods have rendered necessary the elaboration of 
new textbooks in the spirit of the New Education. They are being prepared 


by the teachers themselves under the supervision of the primary school 
board (Commission d’ Instruction) ; the first of them are now in press and 
will be available for the next school year. The government stationery 
office supervises the printing and fixes the prices. 


Teacher Training In preceding reports mention was made of the 
reform of primary teacher training. The principles informing this reform 
were defined in the year under review. Normal schools are to be abolished. 
Future teachers will be given a general education through a full secondary 
course, and take their specialised training at an institute of education 
providing a two-year course, the first year covering theory (pedagogy, 
psychology, etc.), the second year being mainly reserved for teaching 
practice and supply work. As this extension of the training scheme will 
involve a considerable increase of expense for the students and might lead 
eventually to a shortage of candidates, special scholarships are to be 
granted to students of the institute, covering fees, board and lodging for 
two years. A teacher training act is now being drafted, and will shortly 
come before parliament. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Gradual Reforms No important reform in secondary education 
was made or proposed in the year under review. All those interested seem 
to be of the opinion that for the time being radical reform is not desirable. 
As is clear from the April 1950 number of the secondary teachers’ associa- 
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tion journal, preference is given to reforms of an ad hoc kind. Close atten- 
tion is given to the new trends and achievements in other countries. In 
these countries, too, a very long time is being taken over the revolution 
in education ! 

Pending the discussion by the Conseil d’Etat of the new bill on boys’ 
secondary schools, classroom work proceeds on the traditional lines and is 
gradually returning to its pre-war rhythm and standards. The older 
conception that a good solid training is what secondary school pupils 
want, seems to prevail over the new tendencies. 

Close study is being made, of course, of the new problems of both 
classroom teaching and general education, common to secondary education 
in all countries : overloaded curricula, the relative values of the ancient 
and modern humanities, integration between the various secondary 
sections, greater specialisation in the upper forms, activity methods, 
team work, relaxation of strict discipline. 

An early fundamental reform, however, is not to be expected. Where 
the new principles are accepted, there is no hesitation to recommend and 
further their implementation. 


New Regulations on The new regulations for the maintenance of 
Discipline discipline, issued on the 31st December, 1949, 
are an example of this policy. They are not merely a variant of the former 
rules, but are strongly marked by the evolution of educational ideas and 
social life, and lay great stress on the duty of children to prepare for their 
future tasks as men and as citizens by developing their sense of initiative 
and responsibility. 


Medical Service The school medical service was re-organised in 
the year under review. Children in the lower forms underwent very 
thorough medical examination, those in the upper forms being more 
cursorily examined with a view to detecting weaknesses for further 
examination and treatment. 


Course on Child Care A course on child care was introduced into both 
sections (domestic and classical) of the two upper forms of all secondary 
schools for girls (17 to 18 years of age). 


Home and School The draft of a bill on the extension of the powers 
of class teachers was approved by a great majority of the staffs consulted, 
and should shortly be filling some gaps in the system of relations between 
school and home. 


Gradual Changes in Secondary school teachers in Luxemburg are 
Methods generally less favourable to rapid innovation 
than their colleagues in primary schools, and more inclined to careful 
advance, without, however, wholly excluding new suggestions. It may 
be said, in brief, that the tone in secondary classrooms is friendly, that 
curricula are extensive, and that methods are becoming more supple. 
French, English and German reading and composition are now conducted 
according to new methods designed to ensure a close cooperation of children 
and teachers. 
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Art Education Widespread emphasis is now laid on the cultiva- 
tion of the arts, of which so little account was taken in the past. Both 
headmasters and art, music and literature teachers make great efforts to 
decorate the classrooms, to illustrate the subjects of the curriculum, and 
to develop the whole emotional and aesthetic side of the life of the children 
and of the school by artistic out-of-school activities. 


Accident Insurance In the course of 1949-1950, the government 
budgeted for a special fund to cover exceptional expenses which may result 
from accidents to teachers or children during lessons or on school excursions. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Draft Acts The drafting and submission to the Conseil 
d’Etat of a bill on the establishment of an arts and crafts institute at 
Luxemburg, to take the place of the present trade school, is the out- 
standing feature of the year’s work in the field of vocational training. 
The same bill also makes provision for the inspection and modification 
of the higher technical courses annexed to the trade school. A bill on the 
establishment of vocational training centres for apprenticeships in trade, 
commerce and industry, will come before parliament in the near future. 
In the course of the year under review, a controversy arose concerning 
the number of lessons apprentices must attend. To settle this question, 
the government presented to the Conseil d’ Etat the draft of a Grand-Ducal 
Order fixing the number of compulsory weekly lessons at eight, the right 
to increase this number being reserved in the case of certain professions 
the special requirements of which justify a more extensive theoretical 
training. Vocational schools are authorised to organise optional advanced 
and refresher courses. 

The vocational guidance service established by departmental order 
dated 7th February, 1948, is giving full satisfaction to all concerned. 


ApDULT EDUCATION 


Teachers Study the Adult education is almost exclusively in the 
Problem hands of private bodies in Luxemburg. In the 
year under review a study group of primary and secondary teachers was 
set up to lay the foundations of an adult educational association, to work 
on the lines of similar organisations in Great Britain and the United States. 
The members of the group had made long stays in both these countries, 
and had opportunities of studying their admirable achievements in this 
field at close hand. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


International Youth Camp Under the auspices of Unesco and the Ministry 
of National Education, and in cooperation with the primary and secondary 
teachers’ associations, the city of Esch-sur-Alzette organised an inter- 
national youth camp for young war victims at Sanem. Fifty children 
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from war-devastated countries were the guests of the children of Luxem- 
burg during the month of August 1950. The costs were covered by a 
collection made in the primary schools, an “ International Education Day ”’ 
being specially organised for this purpose, on which teachers explained to 
the children the symbolic meaning of and the reasons for the international 
youth camp. Provision was made for teachers’ meetings at which the 
methods followed in the running of children’s villages were discussed. 
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MEXICO 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950? 


Introductory — Pre-school Education — Primary Education — Rural 
Education — Native Education — Secondary Education — School Buildings — 
Polytechnics —- Librarians and Cooperation and Physical Education Specialists 

- National Institute of Fine Arts — The University City — International 
Education Regional Teacher Training Centre. 


Introductory One of the aims of the Mexican revolution of 
1910 was to bring education to the remotest parts of the country, to 
hitherto neglected social classes. 

The ensuing educational activity was in the beginning inspired by 
a spirit of innovation, and newly appointed teachers fulfilled their 
mission with apostolic zeal. The fervour of the years following the 
triumph of the revolution was markedly creative. Little by little, 
however, feeling cooled, ideas were set in order, and consolidation 
was begun. 

The initial ventures had a tonic effect. The Mexican government 
and educational authorities have since been forced, however, to attack 
the problem of executing more concrete projects, such as the building 
of schools, the publication of textbooks and books for free distribution 
to primary schools, and the improvement of teachers’ living conditions, 
both as regards salaries and accommodation in rural areas. 

The present period may be said to be one in which the ideals of the 
revolution are being put into practice through efficient technical and 
administrative measures, with a view to laying a firm foundation for the 
Mexican educational system. 


Pre-school Education The budget for pre-school education has been 
increased considerably, and it has thus been possible to appoint a greater 
number of nursery-infant mistresses. The nursery-infant schools have a 
very important part to play, serving as they also do as day-nurseries. 
Whether in the large towns or the smallest villages, they render great 
service to working parents, who can leave their children in their care 
during working hours. Pre-school education is of increasing import- 
ance, and many new nursery-infant schools have been built, in spite of 
high costs. In many cases private individuals and social and charitable 
associations have undertaken to build and maintain free public nursery- 
infant schools. 


1 From the 4 wow to the XIIIth International Conference on 
y 


Public Education . P. de ALBa, delegate of the Mexican government. 
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Primary Education By its very extent, primary education is in- 
evitably the most important level of education. A big endeavour has 
been made to extend six-year, free compulsory schooling to all parts 
of the country. 

Agreements have been made between the states and the federal 
government as regards teachers’ salaries and school building and mainten- 
ance. Each state retains its power of initiative and autonomy, and the 
federal government gives assistance with the improvement of teachers’ 
salaries and of school equipment. 


Rural Education Rural education represents an _ intermediate 
stage between elementary education and full primary education. It is 
one of the first concerns of the government, which regards it as being a 
creation of the revolution. The rural teacher in Mexico is a_public- 
spirited person. The rural normal schools have been developed and 
enlarged ; they are are now to be found in various parts of the country, 
and all their students hold scholarships. The whole question of these 
schools has been wideiy discussed ; they are situated far from the towns, 
and present big problems as regards feeding and internal organisation. 
Some of them partake of the mixed character of academic, agricultural 
and arts-and-crafts schools. 


Native Education Through the intermediary of a general director- 
ate, the Ministry of Education has taken entire responsibility for native 
education. In order to give initial instruction in the native languages, 
it has set up education centres in the most thickly populated native areas. 
Linguistic studies were made for this purpose, and publication of textbooks 
in the native languages has begun. Native boarding schools have also 
been established, but the results have not proved encouraging, as students 
attending them have found difficulty, their training complete, in re- 
integrating themselves in their place of origin. 

Cultural missions, both fixed and mobile, act as a means of unification 
and coordination in native areas. They establish contact with the rural 
normal schools, primary schools and literacy centres. Their number is 
constantly increasing ; they are equipped with modern transport, making 
them, as the North Americans put it, “schools on wheels’, and their 
staffs can move quickly within the region to which they are assigned. They 
place audio-visual and medical aids at the disposal of the villages, teachers 
and schoolchildren distributed through a vast territory. In this way 
they have become a means of national unification. They are also respons- 
ible for supervising the literacy centres and the technical coordination 
of their work. 


Secondary Education Secondary education in Mexico is developing 
at greater speed. People are no longer content with only primary educa- 
tion. All social classes are asking the government to open new secondary 
schools in all the large and medium-sized towns. There is a network of 
secondary schools along the country’s frontiers bordering on the United 
States and Guatemala. These schools are being raised to the status of 
colleges preparing for university entrance examinations. The federal 
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government, the states and private individuals and associations have 
jointly begun the realisation of a school building programme. 


School Buildings Mention should be made of the national school 
building campaign. The campaign is directed by a board of trustees, 
which administers the funds and whose chairman is the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Gifts from private sources have facilitated the purchase of land, 
materials and equipment for the new schools, a good example thus being 
set of cooperation between government and citizens. With plans deriving 
from functional ideas of architecture, the new schools are provided with 
workshops, playing fields, libraries, closed-in or open-air theatres and, 
last but not least, air-conditioned classrooms. 


Polytechnics Mexico’s national polytechnic, which is under 
the Ministry of Education and trains technicians and specialists for the 
country’s industries, was founded ten years ago. The number of poly- 
technics has since increased, a clear proof of the country’s vitality and 
of its need for institutes of this kind. 

While other schools have been built with private support, the poly- 
technics have been built by agreement between the federal government 
and the states. They are distributed throughout the country, and accom- 
modated in large buildings with experimental workshops, the high building 
costs being shared equally by the federal government and the states, not 
excluding, of course, private assistance. It was planned to open six new 
polytechnics in 1950. Some private polytechnics also exist. In institu- 
tions of this kind, the curriculum is well balanced as between general 
and specialist studies. 


Librarians and \ The Ministry of Education attaches great 
Cooperation and Physical = importance to the training of librarians and 
Education Specialists . . : — 
cooperation and physical education specialists. 
With their help it is hoped to set up libraries in all primary schools, to 
develop instruction in the principles of cooperation and their application 
to production and consumption, and to universalise gymnastics and sports. 


National Institute The National Institute of Fine Arts constitutes 
of Fine Arte an autonomous body depending financially on 
the Ministry of Education. It comprises the school of painting, the 
academy of music, the school of dancing and dramatic and cinematographic 
arts, and the school of book art. It is directed by a committee composed 
of musicians, architects, painters, engravers and producers. 

The gallery of fine arts in Mexico-City has been put at the disposal 
of the Institute, for the organisation of concerts and operas, and lectures 
on classical and traditional dancing. First-class presentations are thus 
available to the public. 

The Institute inaugurated the national academy of music in the 
year under review, and is looking forward shortly to having its own studios 
for the production of educational films. 

It was under the auspices of the Institute that an exhibition of modern 
Mexican painting was sent to Venice ; this exhibition aroused widespread 
interest and took several prizes. 





MEXICO 
The University City Work was begun in the year under review on 
the foundations of the University City, on the outskirts of the capital, 
under the patronage and with the full support of Don Miguel Aleman, 
president of the republic and old student of the law faculty. The building 
of the University City is not only of material but also of disciplinary 
and moral interest, as the present university schools and faculties are 
situated in the noisiest and busiest parts of the city. 

When the new buildings are complete, the university will dispose 
of laboratories, experimental workshops and _ playing-fields. 


International Education The Mexican authorities wish to develop the 
spirit of international understanding in the schools. Teachers are kept 
informed of United Nations’ activities, and in primary and secondary 
schools (in addition to the national festivals), Pan-American Day, United 
Nations’ Day, the Continental Indian's Day and Unesco Day are celebrated. 
The principles of the San Francisco Charter and the functioning of the 
international organisations are dealt with in history, geography and 
civics lessons, in such a way as to inculcate the idea of cultural and 
economic interdependence and of cooperation between the nations, and 
a desire to contribute to world peace. 


Regional Teacher Mexico has been chosen as the headquarters 
Training Centre of a Latin-American centre for teacher training 
and the production of educational materials. Under the patronage of 
Unesco and the Organisation of American States, this centre is to organise 
courses for educationists specialising in fundamental education questions, 


such as anti-illiteracy campaigns, primary school activities and adult 
education. It will pay special attention to the teaching of hygiene and 
to health problems, agriculture, domestic activities, craft industries and 
the use of leisure. 
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MONACO 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950? 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION — Budget — TEACHING STAFF — 
Training. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


Budget In the year under review no changes were made 
in the administration or organisation of education in Monaco. The 
“* Lycée "’ budget amounted to 26,923,375 frances. A number of classrooms 
were built, and a laboratory for the teaching of natural science. 


‘TEACHING STAFF 


Training Candidates for posts in the primary classes of 
the “* Lycée ” will in future be required to possess the teaching diploma 
known as the “C.A.P.”. In the year under review two young mistresses 
of the “ Lycée ”’ obtained this diploma. 

With a view to future needs, students likely to profit from good 
teacher training will be sent to the normal school in Nice. 


1 From the 4% presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 


Public Education 


y Mr. Jean Brunscuvie, delegate of the government of 
Monaco. 
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NETHERLANDS 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950? 


Eighth Compulsory Year and Special Schools — Nursery-infant Schools — 
Primary Teacher Training — Aid to Private Training Colleges. 


Eighth Compulsory Year On January Ist, 1950, regulations introducing 
and Special Schools the eighth compulsory year of schooling and the 
entirely new regulations concerning special schools (for mentally deficient, 
deaf-and-dumb, blind, and physically handicapped pupils, psychopaths, 
etc.) both came into effect. Details of these regulations were given in 
last year’s report. In educational and other circles, both have been 
welcomed. 


Nursery-infant Schools Mention was also made in last year’s report of 
the present condition of nursery-infant education, and of the intention 
of the Minister of Education to draw up regulations covering it. These 
regulations will shortly come before the States-General, and more informa- 


tion on them will thus be available next year. 


Primary Teacher Training [n 1920 new regulations were introduced into 
the primary education act, concerning the training of teachers, to become 
operative at a date to be determined later, the old regulations meanwhile 
being maintained. In the years that followed, numerous objections to the 
new regulations were raised, with the result that they never came into 
effect, and other suggestions were put forward. None of these suggestions, 
however, were accepted by the States-General, and primary teacher 
training thus continued to be governed by the primary education act of 
1878. Its articles have nevertheless been modified several times (the last 
time being in 1941). A new training system, taking full account of modern 
requirements, however, is imperative, and the draft of such a system was 
submitted to the States-General towards the close of the year under review. 

The broad outlines of the proposed new teacher training system 
are as foliows. Training colleges receive 95°, of their pupils from senior 
primary schools, and the rest from secondary and grammar schools. 
A two-year course—the so-called “* first cycle ""—is planned for the pupils 
coming from the senior primary schools, providing only general instruction 
in Dutch language and literature, history, geography, physics, chemistry, 
biology, mathematics, French, German, English, music, drawing, handi- 


' From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr J. H. Wesseines, delegate of the government 
of the Netherlands. 
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crafts, physical training and (for girls) needlework. Pupils successfully 
completing this course will be considered as having had as good a general 
education as pupils from the secondary and grammar schools. 

Teacher training proper then follows this two-year first cycle, and 
lasts three years divided into the two-year “second cycle ’’ and the 
one-year “ third cycle’. In the first year of the (two-year) second cycle, 
the students from the first cycle now find themselves together with the 
pupils from the secondary and grammar schools. 

The second cycle comprises (a) pedagogy and allied sciences, (b) 
Dutch language and literature, and social and cultural life in the Nether- 
lands (c) teaching methods in general, and (d) methods for the teaching 
of Dutch, history, geography, natural science, arithmetic, writing, music, 
drawing, handicrafts and physical training, and (for girls) of needlework. 

The third cycle aims at a more advanced study of Dutch language 
and literature, and of the social and cultural life of the Netherlands. 
Students are also required to make a special study of the method of at 
least three subjects selected with the approval of the principal. 

The Netherlands requires about 1,600 primary teachers each year. 
This need would by no means be satisfied if only pupils from the secondary 
and grammar schools were accepted for training. This is the reason for 
the proposed admission of pupils from the senior primary schools into 
the first cycle of training. A shortage of candidates for training would 
certainly arise, moreover, if teacher training proper were always to require 
three years. For this reason, pupils in training have the possibility, after 
completing the second cycle of training, to take up posts in ordinary 
(not continuation or senior) primary schools ; they are not deemed to be 
fully qualified, however, and their salaries are considerably lower than 
those of fully qualified teachers. 

If at any time the teaching profession became so attractive that the 
demand for new teachers could be filled solely with candidates from the 
secondary and grammar schools, then the first cycle of training, and the 
system of appointing pupils to vacancies on completion of the second 
cycle, might both be abolished. 

In the new system, all training college teachers are required to be 
as well qualified as secondary and grammar school teachers. At least 
three members of the staff must be sufficiently qualified to become primary 
school headmasters, and one member who has qualified for secondary 
education and possesses a specialist diploma in a given subject, will be 
required to teach this subject. 


Aid to Private It is proposed to extend the financial equality 
Training Colleges now ruling between public and private primary 
schools to public and private training colleges. Private training colleges 
which meet the standard requirements as regards qualifications of 
teachers, general curricula and buildings, will receive grants from the 
government for teachers’ salaries, and an amount per pupil for costs of 
materials, equal to the amount granted to public training colleges. As 
compared with the primary schools, however, there is one important 
difference in the proposed financial equality for training colleges. <A 
private primary school is automatically subsidised as soon as its has 
the required minimum of pupils, but this will not be the case with a 
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private training college ; the latter will be subsidised only after due con- 
sideration of the need for such a school and of the increase in government 
expenditure involved, and approval of its establishment and maintenance, 
by the Ministry of Education, Arts and Science. One further difference 
is that money required for the erection of a private primary school is 
put at the disposal of its school board by the government, whereas the 
school board of a private training college, while receiving reasonable 
compensation for its building expenses, must itself take the necessary 
steps for collecting the money with which to build the school. It would 
seem probable that this condition will in many cases hinder the 
construction of private training colleges. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950! 


ADMINISTRATION Inspection — Budget — Buildings —- ORGANISATION 
-~ Intermediate Schools — Toawenticsdhate Classes —- CURRICULA — Primary 
Education — Secondary Education — Examinations — Mretnops — Experi- 
mental Schools — Textbooks — Educational Films — TracuinGc STaFF — 
Emergency Training — Salaries — AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 
— Handicapped Children — MisceELLaNgous — Adult Education — Education 
in the Pacific Isles. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inspection There were no noteworthy changes in school 
administration in the year under review. School inspections were carried 
out as usual. Inspectors of schools, however, had rather more opportunities 
than usual to meet teachers and to discuss new teaching procedures and 
general professional problems. Small groups of headmasters and inspectors 
were brought together for short residential seminars which were largely 


experimental and were most successful. It is intended to continue these 
seminars and so to give an increasing number of teachers the opportunity 
and advantage of discussing important aspects of educational thought. 
Those who have taken part in these meetings should stimulate thought 
and discussion among the staffs of their own and surrounding schools 
with benefit to teaching practice. 


Budget Expenditure from government funds, the 
principal source of monies available for education, continues to increase, 
not only because of additional expenditure on any new activity of import- 
ance but also on account of the growing numbers of pupils in all types of 
educational institutions. The increased expenditure is also to a certain 
extent due to the improved salary scales for teachers. ‘Total expenditure 
in the year ended 31st March, 1940, was £5,607,963, while for the year 
ended $list March, 1959, it was £13,744,960. 


Buildings No radical changes were made in the year under 
review in the design of school buildings, but wherever possible the policy 
of erecting classrooms of open-air type was followed. The necessity for 
speed in providing classrooms to house the increasing school population 
is forcing attention to standardisation in plans. Between 1930 and 1940 
the total of all school rolls remained steady at about 280,000. It had 
risen to 348,000 by 1950, and is expected to reach 455,000 by 1955. In 
many cases the immediate need for classrooms has been met by supplying 


1 From the report sent by the New Zealand Department of Education. 
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prefabricated rooms until permanent classroom accommodation can be 
provided, but 2,530 new classrooms must be built by 1955 and another 
1,000 by 1960. In some cases where large areas have been developed as 
housing settlements, new schools for both primary and post-primary 
pupils are needed and, particularly in the case of the latter, fine new 
buildings with amenities superior to those in the older types of school 
have been planned. 


ORGANISATION 


Intermediate Schools In the year under review, the organisation of 
primary schools, by far the largest group of schools in New Zealand, 
remained unchanged, but a review of the intermediate school system was 
promised by the Minister. In 1938, when that system was last reported 
on, there were sixteen intermediate schools and departments, with just 
over 4,000 pupils. In 1949 there were 29 such schools and departments, 
with nearly 11,000 pupils. No new types of school were opened during 
the year. 


Apprenticeship Classes At the post-primary level, particularly in 
technical schools, the system of daytime classes for apprentices has been 
further developed. So far the classes are mainly for apprentices in the 
motor-engineering and plumbing trades and they have become recognised 
as playing a definite part in the training of apprentices in those trades. 
In some cases training courses were conducted in the year under review 
for persons appointed as part-time instructors for these classes. A new 
development was the establishment of the ** Trades Certification Board "’, 
the main function of which is to arrange for the examination of apprentices 
and tradesmen. For this purpose prescriptions in various trade subjects 
have been issued. With the cooperation of the employers and employees 
in the trades concerned, satisfactory arrangements have been made for 
examinations in engineering, electrical trades, carpentry and joinery, 
and plumbing. 


CURRICULA 


Primary Education Revision committees continued their work during 
the year under review, and drafts of syllabuses in handcraft, homecraft 
and handwriting for primary pupils were completed for consideration by 
the Education Department. The comments of teachers are given full! 
weight when drafts are being revised. The whole of the syllabus of instruc- 
tion for primary schools, issued to the schools in 1929, has now been 
reviewed, and it is hoped that by next year a completely new syllabus 
for all subjects in the curriculum will be available. 


Secondary Education There have been no changes in the syllabus of 
instruction for post-primary pupils. Some thought has been given, however 
to the needs of pupils who leave post-primary schools immediately on 
reaching the school-leaving age of fifteen years. It may be necessary 
for some special consideration to be given to a syllabus for these pupils. 
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Examinations Although the university entrance examination 
is not administered by the Education Department but by the University 
of New Zealand, the requirements of that examination are of great import- 
ance to the schools under the Education Department. For this reason the 
addition of bookkeeping, mechanics and technical drawing to the list 
of subjects for that examination is of special interest, particularly to the 
technical high schools. 

A development of vital interest to the post-primary schools is the 
decision by the University of New Zealand to give its four constituent 
colleges the power to determine the requirements for a pass in the bachelor 
of arts degree. Previously the University laid down the requirements in 
its own statutes. If the new requirements differ widely, it will be necessary 
in some cases for the schools to provide courses for their pupils which 
will meet those of the particular university college the pupils desire to 
attend. 


METHODS 


Experimental Schools There has been no move to introduce new 
teaching methods into the schools, but teachers are free, as in the past, 
to experiment in methods and are encouraged to do so. 

Official and practical recognition of planned experimentation was 
recently given in the decision to approve selected schools as experimental 
schools, with a payment of additional salary at the rate of £60 a year to 
teachers willing to remain on the staff for a period of four years. Only 


one school has so far been approved for this purpose. 


Textbooks In continuation of the government's policy to 
supply free textbooks to primary pupils, a textbook written expressly 
to cover the Form 1 English syllabus was issued to pupils. In addition 
a series of seven readers was purchased ; these are based on the texts of 
a series used in schools in England, especially adapted for use with the 
reading syllabus in infant classes. Some of the new series were available 
at the beginning of the year under review. Primary school bulletins were 
also issued under the titles “‘ Houses to Live In”’, “Towns to Live In” 
and “‘ The Dairy Farm ”’, their purpose being to supply primary teachers 
with material, particularly about New Zealand, which is not readily 
available in any similar form. 


Educational Films The “ National Film Library’, administered 
by the Education Department, continued to increase its supply of locally 
produced, and imported, films. 

More than one-third of the schools are now regularly supplied with 
films, and many of them use projectors purchased with funds subsidised 
by the Education Department. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Emergency Training There is still a shortage of teachers in the 
primary schools, and emergency courses have been necessary to fill vacant 
positions. A number of probationary assistants (i.e., persons undergoing 
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a year of training on the staff of a school, following the usual two years’ 
training at a training college) were granted their teacher's certificate after 
completing from five to ten months’ service, to enable them to fill positions. 
Also to help in meeting the shortage of teachers, a special one-year course 
of training was instituted for more mature persons wishing to enter the 
teaching profession. Only persons who had reached the age of twenty-one 
were eligible for the shortened course, and three hundred were selected. 
In addition the number of students accepted for the usual course of training 
was increased. 


Salaries In the year under review teachers’ salaries were 
increased by varying amounts in accordance with an order of the govern- 
ment service tribunal, a statutory body set up to fix the remuneration of 
teachers and other government employees. ‘The increases ranged up to 
£35 a year, and recently a small cost-of-living increase was also granted 
by the tribunal. Representatives of the various teachers’ associations, 
after consultation with the Education Department, are now engaged on 
the task of formulating a salaries scale. When a scale satisfactory to all 
types of teachers is evolved, it will be submitted for consideration and 
approval by the tribunal. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Handicapped Children Classes were established in Christchurch and 
Dunedin in the year under review, for cerebral palsied children, and a 
building is being obtained in Wellington for a class for intellectually 
handicapped children. Through the appointment of a supervisor of 
psychological services and a number of assistants, wider coverage has 
been obtained of possible cases for admission to special classes and institu- 
tions for intellectually handicapped children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adult Education The Education Department has no direct 
responsibility for adult education, but it nevertheless provides the finance 
which is distributed by the National Council of Education to the various 
agencies concerned with such education. A considerable expansion of 
work was recorded during the year under review, and some progress 
was made in providing adult education for Maoris. 


Education in the The Education Department is concerned to a 
Pacific Isles certain extent with the provision of education 
facilities in islands in the Pacific Ocean, notably Samoa, Niue and 
Cook Islands. Young people from these islands are granted scholarships 
to attend New Zealand schools, and help is given in the selection of New 
Zealand teachers to fill positions in the larger schools, and also by visits 
of inspectors of schools and teachers of special subjects. 
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NORWAY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


PRIMARY Epucation — Shortage of Teachers and Buildings — Sex 
Education — SECONDARY EDUCATION - New Schools — Curriculum — 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS — New Schools — SpeciaL SCHOOLS Expansion — 
Homes for Delinquent Children PopuLarR Epucation — New Law. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Shortage of Teachers In the year under review, developments in 
and Buildings primary education in Norway followed more 
or less the general trend of the post-war years. The shortage of buildings 
and qualified teachers made itself felt more than previously, especially 
in the north of the country. The suppression of the allowances, moreover, 
hitherto granted by the communes to teachers in urban and industrial 
areas, gave rise to protracted negotiations over salaries ; the two parties 


nevertheless managed to come to terms. 


Sex Education A new education act has not yet been drawn up, 
but the coordinating committee which has been busy on this question 
since the liberation, has completed certain parts of it touching special 
fields. In accordance with a decision of the Ministry, sex education has 
been made compulsory in the seventh primary class. Headmasters remain 
free, however, to waive this new ruling, if they lack the necessary qualified 
staff. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


New Schools Three new public secondary schools have been 
inaugurated since the Ist August, 1949, at Tynset, Malselv and Oystese. 
These three schools are mainly intended for farmers’ children who will 
sit for their school leaving examination after two years, instead of after 
three, as in the ordinary practical schools. 


Curriculum The new secondary time-table drawn up after 
the war, has been faithfully used. The new curriculum is completed. 
In accordance with paragraph 8 of the public secondary schools act of 
10th May, 1935, the Ministry gave certain schools permission, at the 
beginning of the year under review, to depart somewhat from this cur- 
riculum. In this way psychology can be taught at the school at Grorud, 


1 From the report sent by the Norwegian Ministry of Education. 
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philosophy at the Oslo chapter school, and philosophy and psychology 
in the fifth year of the communal secondary school at Sarpsborg. These 
departures from the curriculum are regarded as being in the nature of 
experiments. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


New Schools In the course of 1949-1950, five new workshop 
schools and four new apprenticeship schools were opened. 

The “ communal and social "’ school of Norway was also inaugurated, 
for the training of officials for the State and communal administrative 
and social services. The courses last eighteen months, with the option 
of taking a further year. Candidates for admission must be not less than 
twenty years of age, and have worked for at least a year in one of the 
services. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Expansion In the year under review, great advances were 
made in the planning of the country’s special schools. It was decided to 
provide preparatory, primary, secondary and vocational schools for 
deaf, blind and handicapped children. Children with speech defects are 
to have one central school and local boarding schools, and special classes 
in the primary schools. 

A law dated 28th July, 1949, rules that homes for mentally deficient 


children shall not come within the category of special schools. 

A royal decree dated 9th December, 1949, defines special schools 
(schools for the deaf, for the blind, and for children otherwise handicapped) 
in a way which stresses their inter-relationship and their connection with 
ordinary schools. 

In the year under review, a vocational school for children not possessed 
of the normal faculties was opened, and also a new section for children 
suffering from speech defects. 


Homes for Delinquent A parliamentary report (No. 26, 1950) lays the 
Children ground plan for future delinquent children’s 
homes. In accordance with a decision made by parliament on 9th June, 
1950, the home at Baerum, Sandvika, is to become a centre, under the 
direction of a psychiatrist, reserved for girls with marked defects of 
character, in order to isolate them from other homes. These girls will 
be examined by, and live under the supervision of, psychiatrists, 

The setting up of a similar centre for boys has been postponed, in 
order that advantage may be taken of experience gained at Baerum., 


PopuLar EDUCATION 


New Law A new law on the popular high schools was 
passed on 28th July, 1949. In addition to the senior primary schools 
proper, it concerns the “ Christian schools for youth "’ and the depart- 
mental schools. Previously there were only parliamentary regulations 
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covering these schools. These regulations have now been largely confirmed 
by the new act. These schools, in the winter of 1949-1950, had a total of 
4,566 pupils, a figure comparable with that of the previous year. A senior 
primary school for the infirm was also opened, and the Lap adult school 
at Karasjok requested and was granted a State subsidy. Two depart- 
mental schools were closed. 
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PAKISTAN 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


INTRODUCTORY — PRIMARY EpuUCATION — Expansion — Compulsory 
Schooling — Teacher Training — SECONDARY EpucaTIONn — New Schools — 
Teacher Training — HicHer Epucation — Consolidation — Scholarships 
EDUCATION FOR GIRLS — Primary and Secondary Schools —- ApuLT Epuca- 
TION — Anti-illiteracy Campaign — TripaL Epucation — Schools Established 
— Curricuta — Curricula and Textbooks Revised. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Despite the gulf between aspiration and fulfilment which always 
mocks at human endeavour, the year 1949-1950 was marked by steady 
progress in all fields of education. Even in such remote and inaccessible 
parts as the tribal areas of the North-West Frontier where tribesmen had 
been condemned to live in rigorous isolation, there is a persistent demand 
for more schools. Where there was stagnation and apathy before the 
establishment of Pakistan, we now find a new quickening of spirit and a 


heartening affirmation of the will of the people to have more education 
in order to live their lives fully and abundantly. There is a wide-spread 
realisation that mass illiteracy and democracy cannot exist together. If, 
therefore, we find that achievement still lags behind expectation, we should 
remember that the exigencies of defence and refugee rehabilitation still 
claim the prior attention of the government. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Expansion There was a considerable increase in the number 
of primary schools throughout the country. The Punjab government 
went ahead with its scheme, launched in 1949, of opening 1200 new primary 
schools every year. New schools opened in Baluchistan, Sind and North 
West Frontier Province numbered 42, 15 and 47 respectively. A scheme 
for opening 40 schools in addition to the existing 230 schools in Karachi, 
the federal capital, is under active consideration. 


Compulsory Schooling In East Bengal a scheme was drawn up for the 
introduction of free, compulsory primary education throughout the 
province within a period of ten years. The government of Sind has 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. M. A. Latir, delegate of the government of 
Pakistan. 
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introduced free, compulsory primary education in three “ talukas’ 
(sub-divisions), bringing the number of “ talukas”’ thus affected to 
twenty-four out of a total of sixty. 


Teacher Training One more institution for the training of primary 
male teachers with a capacity of 350 trainees was established in Sind, 
while in Karachi one similar institution is being established. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


New Schools In Baluchistan one middle school was raised to 
the standard of a high school and two primary schools were upgraded 
to middle schools. 

Under its three-year development plan, the government of North- 
West Frontier Province opened one high school, two middle schools and 
two lower middle schools for boys. The same number of schools will 
be opened in 1950-1951. 

The East Bengal government approved a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a residential school on the model of an English ** Public School’’. 
The Punjab government reorganised Lawrence College, Ghoragali, on the 
lines of a “* Public School ”’. 

A technical high school, the first of its kind, is being established 
in Karachi. 


Teacher Training The Government of Pakistan has sanctioned 


an emergency teachers’ training scheme with the object of giving a short 
but intensive course of training to secondary school teachers. It is proposed 
to invite a small team of British instructors to conduct the course. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Consolidation In the sphere of higher education, which has 
been severely affected by the exodus of non-Muslim teachers in colleges 
and universities as a direct consequence of the partition of India in 1947, 
efforts were made to repair existing deficiences and to consolidate research 
and teaching departments. 

The government of Pakistan made a grant of over £ 100,000 to the 
University of the Punjab to strengthen its science laboratories for the 
purpose of higher research. Similar assistance will also be given to Dacca 
University on the recommendation of the university grants committee 
recently set up. 

The government of North-West Frontier Province is establishing 
a university at Peshawar with the object of promoting higher education, 
especially scientific and technical education. 


Scholarships The Government of Pakistan has appointed an 
overseas scholarship committee to formulate a comprehensive scheme 
for the award of scholarships in subjects relating to the immediate develop- 
ment requirements of the central and provincial government universities 
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and of private industry. Under the existing scheme, seventy scholars 
are to be sent to foreign countries for higher studies in scientific and 
technical subjects during the years 1950-1951 and 1951-1952. To encourage 
higher education among the Scheduled Castes who constitute an education- 
ally backward community, six scholarships for studies in foreign countries 
are being awarded this year. 

The government of East Bengal has awarded eleven scholarships to 
selected candidates for higher studies in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. Similarly the Government of Sind has utilised 
the yields from the Muslim Education Cess Fund to sponsor scholars 
for higher education in foreign countries. 

The Government of Pakistan has also selected a number of women 
scholars for higher studies in various subjects in the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. 


EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


Primary and There is a growing appreciation of the importance 
Secondary Schools of education for girls and a _ country-wide 
demand for greater facilities. 

Ten girls’ primary schools were opened by the government of Sind 
in different parts of the province, while the government of North-West 
Frontier Province opened ten primary schools, two lower middle schools, 
one middle school and one high school for girls. 

Out of the 1200 primary schools which the government of Punjab 
has opened, 400 are for girls. 

In Quetta (Baluchistan) one middle school and one primary school 
were established to accommodate about one thousand girls. 

The East Bengal government has raised one middle school to a high 
school and has introduced the teaching of science subjects in the Eden 
Girls’ College, Dacca. It has also sent a number of women to the United 
Kingdom for specialising in different subjects. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Anti-illiteracy Campaign The problem of mass illiteracy in Pakistan is 
of gigantic proportions and presents peculiar difficulties arising from 
paucity of finances, trained teachers, buildings, equipment and means 
of communication. Although it is too much to expect that it will be solved 
soon, efforts are being made to enlist public enthusiasm and sy:pport. 
The Punjab government celebrated an adult education week from June 
4th to 11th, 1950, throughout the province. In East Bengal a compre- 
hensive scheme for the liquidation of male illiteracy is under consideration 
by the provincial government, while in Sind a campaign for adult education 
has been launched in certain selected areas where it has been made 
compulsory for every male adult between 14 and 40 years of age to acquire 
education. 

Thirty adult education centres established by the government of 
Pakistan in the tribal areas of North-West Frontier Province have proved 
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popular and are making good progress. In Baluchistan there are sixty 
night schools which cater for the needs of illiterate adults in rural areas. 
In East Bengal twenty adult education centres established under the 
aegis of the government of Pakistan are also making satisfactory progress. 


TRIBAL EDUCATION 


Schools Established The educational development of backward areas 
is receiving the special attention of the government of Pakistan. Apart 
from 36 new primary schools, 30 adult education centres, 3 middle schools 
and 3 high schools which have already been opened in the tribal areas of 
North-West Frontier Province, 3 scholarships for higher education in 
engineering, medicine and agriculture have been awarded to promising 
tribal boys, while one graduate from the Afridi tribe was selected for 
advanced studies in economics in the United Kingdom. 

Two high schools at Gilgit and Skardu have been sanctioned recently. 

Further schemes for the establishment of more schools and the 
provision of hostels and better educational amenities in the tribal areas 
are under active consideration of the central government. 


CURRICULA 


Curricula and Textbooks In the report presented in 1948 to the XIth 
Revised International Conference on Public Education, 
emphasis was given to the reorganisation of the educational system on 
the basis of Islamic ideology. This ideology emphasises such fundamental 
concepts as universal brotherhood, tolerance and social justice. In con- 
sonance with these concepts, the central and provincial governments 
have been engaged in the task of revising school textbooks and curricula. 
The task is nearing completion and it is hoped that the new textbooks 
will provide the basis of a liberal education which, while encouraging 
civic and patriotic virtues, will foster an international outlook in boys 
and girls so that, as they grow up, they will strive to work wholeheartedly 
for the cause of good will and peace among all nations. 
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PERSIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Decentralisalion — Inspectorate — Budget — School 
Buildings — ORGANISATION — New Schools —- Technical and Vocational 
Subjects — Curricuta — Technical Subjects — Mertunops — Reading — 
Textbooks — TEACHING StarF — Training — Improved Conditions —— 
AUXILIARY SERVICES — Medical Services — Physical Training. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Decentralisation While retaining responsibility for the organis- 
ation and control of education, the Ministry of National Education took 
the following steps in the course of 1949-1950 towards decentralising the 
administrative and financial services : 

1) Each headmaster was granted a special credit with which to 
make direct purchase, subject to the approval of an inspector, of equip- 
ment necessary for his school. 

2) As part of its scheme for rationalisation, the Ministry of National 
Education put into operation a plan for granting a certain measure of 
autonomy to a number of towns hitherto controlled by the provincial 
administration. In future, the directors of education in these towns will 
come directly under the Ministry of National Education. 

3) Urban and provincial directors of education were given authority 
to control without recourse to the Ministry such matters as examinations, 
certificates, primary education, holidays, transfers and bonuses. 

4) Cooperation between parents and schools is growing rapidly. 
Quite a movement in favour of parent-teacher committees is developing 
in the schools. They take up such questions as health, assistance to pupils 
in need, and sport. One of these committees (Committee No. 8 in Teheran), 
thanks largely to the efforts made by its chairman, succeeded in getting 
two schools built which began to function last year and now have over 
a thousand pupils between them, and in one of which poor children are 
fed and clothed free. With the guidance of another such committee (the 
Tadjrich Committee) the children in one of these two schools also set up 
the first school cooperative, with the object of procuring textbooks and 
materials. 


Inspectorate In accordance with regulations approved by the 
higher education council, a central inspectorate has just been established. 
For the inspection of provincial schools, this inspectorate sends out a 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Mahmoud MEuHRAN, delegate of the Persian 
government. 
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team of three specialist inspectors each responsible for a given part of the 
curricula. The social affairs service (insurance, cooperatives, etc.) is 
attached to this inspectorate. 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of National Education 
increased during the year under review by 165 million rials, a sum which 
represents 21%, of the budget total for the previous year. 40 million rials 
of this increase were earmarked for the maintenance and development of 
the institutes attached to the University of Teheran, and the rest for setting 
up new schools, primary schools in particular. 

One feature of the 1949-1950 budget is of special interest: from 
now on each town has its own budget, even if still coming under the 
administration of a given department. This step was taken in order to 
avoid the transfer of credits to one town at the expense of another. 

A similar step was the complete separation of sums earmarked for the 
development of education from those set aside for administrative expenses. 
In this way technical considerations are free of the encroachment of 
administrative ones. 


School Buildings There has been increasing activity in regard to 
school building in the last twenty years. Only 17% of school premises, 
however, can as yet be considered as really adequate. The rest are for 
the most part rented or private houses whose class accommodation and 
standard of hygiene leave much to be desired. 

In the year under review, the construction of a whole series of new 
schools was undertaken, thanks to a special credit made in the general 
State budget, to private initiative, and to local committees. 

With the object of encouraging landowners to build new schools, the 
Ministry of National Education decided that a special credit should be 
automatically available for putting such schools into operation, thanks to 
which, in the year under review, the salaries of three hundred teachers and 
one hundred employees were assured. 

New buildings were erected for the faculties of science and letters 
and the school of fine arts, at the University of Teheran. That for the 
faculty of science is practically finished. 

The building of the faculty of medicine at Tabriz has steadily pro- 
gressed in the last year. A hospital is being built in the vicinity. At 
Ispahan, the construction of a new dissecting laboratory has been begun, 
and at Ahvaz of a technical school. 

The building for the public library at Chiraz has just been finished, 
and is now being fully equipped by the Ministry of National Education. 

On the initiative of the “ Imperial Association of the Social Services ”’, 
one day a year has been set aside for the association throughout Persia. 
On this day last year, students collected no less than five million rials ; 
half this sum was distributed among needy students, and the rest used for 
the erection of a new hostel at Teheran’s “‘ University City”, for students 
from the provinces. 


ORGANISATION 


New Schools During the year under review 2,843 new primary 
classes were opened in the provinces, and 355 in Teheran. The number 
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of classes, however, is not yet sufficient ; in some schools half the children 
attend in the morning, half in the afternoon. 

In this field, the Ministry of National Education has concentrated its 
effort on the development of existing secondary schools and the setting 
up of new classes in them. No new school was established. 

Two new vocational schools for girls were opened in Teheran, and the 
Karadj lycée was transformed into a school of agriculture. 

Two agricultural institutes are being established at Rezayeh and 
Meched. Third-year courses have just been organised for the faculties 
of medicine and arts at Tabriz, and faculties of medicine have been inaugur- 
ated at Chiraz and Meched. Four Austrian professors have been appointed 
to the staff of the faculty of medicine at Tabriz. In the latter town, more- 
over, the hospitals have been attached to the faculty of medicine, which is 
thus now fully equipped, and a child-care institute set up, also attached to 
the faculty of medicine. 

The number of adult classes has increased by one-third. Army educa- 
tion continues under the direction of officer-instructors. 


Technical and Vocational Much has taken place during the year under 
Subjects review in regard to organisation. The higher 
council of education undertook the reform of school organisation in order 
to give greater prominence to technical and vocational subjects in the 
primary and secondary curricula. 

When the new programme is in operation, a large number of village 
children, after their four years of primary education, will be able to take 
up various practical activities, including agriculture, animal husbandry 
and industrial crafts, and the pupils of the larger towns will have an 
opportunity of an introduction to practical activities of great value from 
the point of view of Persia’s economic advance. 

As a result of this decision, the five vocational schools formerly under 
the Ministry of National Economy will henceforth come under the Ministry 
of National Education. 

Special plans have been drawn up so that the proceeds of the work- 
shop and vocational school activities shall be spent on the development of 
the new form of education. 


CURRICULA 


Technical Subjects In accordance with the decision of the higher 
council of education concerning the development of technical education, 
new curricula are being drawn up. 


METHODS 


Reading A special committee composed of teachers met 
to consider methods of teaching the alphabet. Certain new methods put 
forward by specialists, were examined. A new reading primer was pub- 
lished, and has been used in various towns. An inquiry is now being 
made to determine the results. 
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Textbooks It was also decided to revise all textbooks that 
have been in use for some years in the primary schools. In drawing up new 
books, account will be taken of the changes recently made in the primary 
curriculum, and of the need to prepare pupils for vocational education. 

As regards secondary education, authors of textbooks will be at liberty 
to write as they wish concerning secondary subjects, but the use of all 
books in schools at secondary level will be subject to the approval of the 
higher education council. 

A decree issued by this same council foreshadows the free distribution 
of textbooks to all pupils in rural primary schools, and to all needy children 
in the urban schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training Few changes were made in the period under 
review as regards teaching staff. The normal schools, which are all board- 
ing establishments, continued their task of training primary teachers. 
An endeavour is being made to develop them and increase their number, 
so as to accommodate the greatest possible number of candidates. 

Such schools train a thousand primary teachers a year. This number, 
however, represents no more than a quarter of the number actually 
required, and steps have been taken to remedy the deficiencies in this 
connection. Such steps include the setting up of six-month courses for 
students holding the secondary leaving certificate, and of special country 
schools for training rural teachers. Candidates for the latter schools are 
selected from village pupils holding the primary leaving certificate. 

The question of training teachers for the schools for nomad children is 
being studied. 


Improved Conditions In order to improve the living conditions of the 
teaching staff, the commencing salary of primary teachers was raised from 
one thousand to one thousand five hundred rials. Six thousand teachers 
with salaries below one thousand five hundred rials have thus profited 
from increases varying between 20% and 50%. 

Sickness and accident insurance has been instituted for teachers in 
Teheran, and will be extended to the provinces within two years. 

The number of consumers’ cooperatives set up by primary and 
secondary teachers continues to increase. Agreements have been signed 
between these cooperatives and the commercial organisations, facilitating 
payment for certain types of goods. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Medical Services Much energy was devoted in the school year 
1949-1950 to setting up or extending the school medical services. Special 
attention was paid to equipping these services for the battle against 
trachoma. Five new medical services were established in Teheran. A 
successful campaign was conducted, with the help of medical students, 
against typhoid, over one hundred and twenty thousand pupils in Teheran 
being vaccinated. 
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Physical Training Improvements were made in the same period in 
the field of physical training. Great help was rendered to the Ministry of 
National Education by the national association of physical training. New 
sports grounds were opened. The two normal schools for physical training, 
set up in Teheran two years ago, were extended and provided with new 


sports equipment. 
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PERU 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950? 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION — National Education Plan 
New Inspectors and Educational Advisers -—- Budget — School Buildings 
Rural Education — Schools Amalgamated — CurricuLA AND METHODS 
Educational Tests —- Textbooks —- TeEacuinG Starr — Salaries and Status — 
Refresher Courses —- AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL Activities — Health 
and Physical Training — Psychological Services. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


National Education Plan The outstanding event of the school year under 
review was the approval of the national education plan. It reveals the 
country’s true educational position, and its proposals should lead to system- 
atic solutions of the various problems involved, in the course of the next 
ten years. 

Statistical and demographic data, and information concerning the 


country’s potentialities, were used in drafting the plan. Educational needs 
were classified according to their importance and urgency in relation to 
the relevant human, geographic and economic factors. 

The plan sums up future educational policy. All recent modifications 
in organisation and methods were already envisaged in it. 


New Inspectors and With a view to a more efficient control of educa- 
Educational Advisers tion, new posts of inspectors were instituted 
towards the close of the year under review, and educational advisory 
sections set up in the Ministry of Education covering primary, secondary 
and normal schools. 


Budget The budget for 1950 amounted to 246,385,961 
soles, representing an increase of 63,286,961 soles as compared with the 
previous year. These figures do not include those of the National Education 
Fund, created in 1918, which is financially separate. 


School Buildings It was decided in the year under review to build 
eight big new schools. Three of them were completed in eleven months, 
and are already in use. The building, extension, or repair and equipment 
of sixty-six other schools was begun, and grants were made to speed up 
the completion of one hundred and thirty-four schools under construction. 


' From the report sent by the Peruvian Ministry of Education. 
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The National Education Fund is responsible for the administration of the 
44,510,371 soles set aside for school building. 


Rural Education The newly established rural schools—-escuelas 
rurales de concentracién de comunidades—express a new approach to the 
problem of education in sparsely populated areas. These schools have their 
own buses, and a system of “ open” boarding, whereby pupils do not lose 
contact with their homes. 

An endeavour is being made to extend the system of rural school 
centres—nucleos escolares campesinos—each of which consists of one central 
school with a number of subsidiary schools. They were first established in 
1948, in the provinces of Puno and Cuzco, at the same time as these pro- 
vinces received agricultural equipment thanks to the aid of the cooperative 
educational service. With the aim of developing rural education and of 
raising the social and cultural level of the native communities occupying 
important regions of the country, the “ 1950 rural education action plan" 
was put into effect. 

In 1949-1950 one hundred and twenty-three new schools were estab- 
lished. 


Schools Amalgamated In order to increase efficiency and avoid un- 
necessary expense and dispersal of resources, a number of technical and 
normal schools were amalgamated. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Educational Tests Neither curricula nor methods were modified 
in any way in the year under review. Certain tests, however, revised and 
passed by the methods department of the Ministry of Education, were made 
compulsory in the schools of certain towns. The results are now being 
carefully studied by a group of specialists. 


Textbooks Competitively selected history textbooks, for 
various secondary classes, were published by the Ministry. A “* compre- 
hensive catechism "’ was approved. Books and pictures for reading in the 
transition schools and first primary class were drawn up, and similar 
material for the other primary classes is being prepared. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries and Status In 1949 salaries were increased twice by 20%. 
By decree dated 11th October, 1950, a new bonus of 25%, calculated on 
the basis of 400 soles, was granted. 

Regulations concerning the duties, categories and salaries of secondary 
teachers were issued. 

New categories for technical school and art teachers were drawn up. 


Refresher Courses In application of certain proposals in the 
national education plan, and in order to complete teachers’ professional 
training, a number of holiday courses were organised for teachers, covering 
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mainly the preparation of teaching materials, school plays, the teaching 
of English, physical training, and pre-primary education. Special courses 
were organised at the universities for professors of philosophy, political 
economy and civics. Opportunities were also given secondary teachers, 
and rural school headmasters and headteachers, of attending special holiday 
courses. 

Special importance was attached to the compulsory professional courses 
given in all provinces at the beginning of the year under review. Meetings 
were arranged of headmasters, inspectors, advisers and course directors, 
at which they were informed of their precise duties in connection with the 
national education plan. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


Health and Physical Fully equipped itinerant medical units are 
Training responsible for the detection of tuberculosis 
among children. 

In connection with physical training, championships and sports 
meetings were held. The question of establishing physical training clubs 
in schools is under consideration, the aim being to develop the games spirit 
among schoolchildren and to provide opportunities for recreation outside 
school hours. Boy Scout and Girl Guide camps were established at the 
national institute of physical training. Efforts are being made to get 
more rural school pupils to go on excursions and do gardening work, given 
the beneficial effects on health of such activities. 

School canteens provided an increased number of meals, and improved 
their menus. 


Psychological Services The national institute of educational psychology 
and the institutes of experimental education were increasingly active. The 
expansion of the two schools at Lima for mentally deficient children is 
under consideration, and the mental hygiene service was extended. 














PHILIPPINES 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


Reorganisation — Joint Congressional Committee on Education Survey — 
Unesco Mission Study — Administration — Proposed Commission on Educa- 
tion — Board of Private Education — Other Proposals —- School Financing 
— Objectives of Philippine Education — Elementary Education — Secondary 
Education — Adult Education for Useful Citizenship — Higher Education - 
Teacher Training. 


Reorganisation The changed conditions brought about by the 
war necessitated an immediate reorganisation of the school system. The 
primary concern was to put back in school the children who, during the 
enemy occupation, could not obtain any education at all. The Educational 
Act of 1940, which provided for two classes of not more than 40 pupils 
each under one teacher in the primary grades, became a convenient means 
of meeting the unprecedented demand for public education. Grave pro- 
blems arose in the supply of good and well-trained teachers, the provision 
for books and other teaching aids, the revision of the curricula, securing 
adequate school housing accommodation, and raising funds for school 
purposes. For more than a year the Philippines did away with its Bureau 
of Public Schools and Bureau of Private Schools and administered the 
school system directly through its Department of Instruction. Super- 
intendents in the provinces, the key men in the educational administrative 
organisation, took charge not only of administering public schools in 
their own divisions but also of supervising private schools. Later, however, 
many private schools agitated for a change, so that once again the pre- 
war bureaus of public education and private education were recreated. 

Difficulties increased as attempts were made to meet the insistent 
demand for more schools, from the primary to the college level. In the 
confused state of affairs that existed due to this pressure and also to the 
many and sometimes contradictory proposals to improve the educational 
system, the Congress created in 1948 the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Education. It entrusted it with the task of surveying the educational 
system with the end in view of improving it. 


Joint Congressional The Committee studied the whole educational 
Commitee on system from every angle. It engaged educators 
Education Survey %. : - 
in and out of the government to serve on its 
consultative and technical staff. The survey was unique in that the 
Filipinos, for the first time, took a look at their own schools, and made 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Gerardo FLores, delegate of the government of the 
Philippines. 
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their own educational policies as an independent people without the 
intervention or guidance of a foreign power. 

The outstanding recommendations of the J.C.C.E. are: (a) extension 
of the four years of free basic education to seven years ; (b) abolition of 
the short half-day session programme in the primary grades and restoring 
the pre-war practice of holding a longer daily programme including morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions; (c) developing community-centred schools 
that would serve as a vital factor in improving the life of the people ; 
(d) revising secondary school curricula by providing for training towards 
‘arning a living ; (e) more adequate financial support of vocational schools ; 
(f) wiping out illiteracy, but that the literacy work be made an integral 
part of the broader citizenship training of adults ; (g) strengthening home 
economics instruction so as to make home folks proficient in homecrafts 
as a means of increasing earning power and improving their standard of 
living, (h) improving private schools by providing for more adequate 
supervision and promotion work through a Board of Private Education ; 
(i) increasing the number of government normal schools and augmenting 
the facilities in existing normal schools, besides transforming the Philip- 
pine normal school into the first four-year, degree-granting college for 
elementary school teachers ; (j) streamlining of administrative practice so 
as to permit the exercise of greater powers by superintendents ; and 
(k) adopting a set of educational objectives to amplify the very general 
aim defined by the Constitution. 

Since the completion of the survey some of the recommendations 
of the J.C.C.E. have been implemented. 


Unesco Mission Study The J.C.C.E. survey looked at the Philippine 
educational system from the “inside”, being persons who were 
educated in the same system and who were partly responsible for its 
development. No matter how objective they might have tried to be in 
doing the work required by the survey, still they could not be entirely 
free from the influence of pet ideas and the bias that one naturally acquires 
in growing up in any system. To serve as a check on the findings of the 
J.C.C.E. and to get a view from the “ outside "’, the Philippine Govern- 
ment agreed to have Unesco send a consultative educational mission 
to study four phases of educational work in the Philippines. Twenty-six 
major recommendations were made by the mission. In the main the 
mission's proposals confirmed those made by the J.C.C.E. Nevertheless 
on one very important point there was divergence of opinion. The Unesco 
group proposed the creation of a single education office to unify leadership 
at top levels, while the J.C.C.E. recommended a less radical reorganisation 
by transforming the Bureau of Private Schools into a Board of Private 
Education. 


Administration In 1948 the President, through powers granted 
him by Congress, abolished the Bureau of Adult Education as a separate 
office and integrated it with the Bureau of Public Schools. The main 
reason for this move was to enable the government to use effectively the 
resources of the latter bureau in wiping out illiteracy among adults. 
Under a separate bureau, difficulties were experienced in so using such 
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resources. In a way the change was advantageous as is proved by results 
obtained after the change took place. Yet it concentrated adult education 
work to literacy instruction to such an extent that there was danger of 
losing sight of the larger objectives of adult education for useful citizen- 
ship, cultural growth, leisure, and economic efficiency. Fortunately there 
is a reassuring awareness of this danger and it is being avoided, as is 
shown by the growing popularity of the community-centred school. 


Proposed Commission In line with the Unesco Mission's recommenda- 
on Education tion to unify educational leadership at top levels, 
a bill was considered by the Senate to abolish the present Bureau of Public 
Schools and Bureau of Private Schools, and in their stead create a 
Commission of Education. 

The reaction from private schools has not been favorable to the pro- 
posed Commission of Education. Chief among the objections raised was 
that such unification would be a step away from democracy since it would 
enable the government to mould private education in the same pattern 
now adopted for public education. The bill has been revised, however, to 
meet valid objections, but it is still awaiting action by Congress. 


Board of Private An alternative to the commission plan is the 
Education proposed Board of Private Education which, if 
adopted, would replace the present Bureau of Private Schools. It is 
designed to strengthen the existing machinery for supervising private 
schools and stimulating such schools to achieve or maintain satisfactory 
standards. The Board would have as members a few who would represent 
private schools. Serving under it would be an administrative and technical 
staff charged with the responsibility of executing the policies adopted by 
the Board. 

Along with this proposal which is under consideration by the Senate 
committee on education is a bill that would create a Division on Teacher 
Education in the Department of Education. This new division would 
take care of administrative and curricular problems connected with 
teacher-training in both public and private schools. It is on teacher 
education where inconsistency in standards between public and private 
schools is most serious. Consequently the bill on teacher education is 
a necessary corollary to the bill on the Board of Private Education, 


Other Proposals Some other changes are being contemplated or 
have already been effected in the administrative organisation. To help 
in reviving home industries and promoting new ones through the schools a 
craftsman section has been provided for in the Bureau of Public Schools. 
Also to give greater importance to home economics and make the present 
instruction in this area more effective it is proposed that the existing 
home economics section in the Bureau of Public Schools be raised to the 
category of a division. Finally a Public Relations Division is being planned 
to become a part of the Department of Education. It would take care of 
publicising significant developments about the educational system and 
help maintain public support of the educational services. 
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School Financing “We have solved the recurring school crisis, 
and as long as I am President of the Philippines, there shall be no school 
crisis,"’ so said President Quirino, the village teacher who rose to become 
the second President of the Republic of the Philippines. Under his admi- 
nistration and that of his predecessor, the national government's expendi- 
ture for public education increased almost five times from an amount 
estimated at 30 million pesos in 1939 to 145 million pesos in 1949. This 
expense was roughly 26 per cent in 1939 of the total government expen- 
diture, but today it is taking up roughly 40 per cent. Perhaps no better 
indication of the people’s faith in education can be found than this. It 
also reveals their devotion to peace and their desire to make the country 
safe for democracy through education. 

The great part of the increased expenditure for public education 
is due to the enormous increase in extension classes in the elementary 
schools. Also responsible to a considerable extent is the raising of the 
salary levels of teachers. If one considers the national wealth and the 
national income of the people, the increase in government expenditure for 
public education should cause no alarm. Of the 4 billion pesos, considered 
to be the present level of the yearly earning power of the people, only 
about 7 per cent is taken by the government in the form of taxes. The 
economic development programme already put into effect is expected to 
increase the national income and also the revenue to be devoted to the 
support of the educational system. Educational planners in the Philip- 
pines, aware of this significant fact, have considered ways and means 
of gearing the vocational training in schools to production in order to 
help make the economic development plan of the government a success. 


Objectives of Philippine Because of the vast amount of money being 
Edueation spent on education, the people and their leaders 
feel that there should be a definite assurance that the schools, on which 
the wealth of the nation is being spent, are producing good results. A 
definite sense of direction is necessary to achieve such assurance. The 
Constitution of 1935 gave a measure of this needed orientation but the 
statement it made on the aim of education is very brief and very general. 
It provided in Article XIV, Section 5, that “ All schools shall aim to 
develop moral character, personal discipline, civic conscience, and voca- 
tional efliciency, and teach the duties of citizenship.” 

The J.C.C.E. therefore undertook as part of its survey the task of 
arriving at a statement of educational objectives that would amplify the 
fundamental aim as defined by the Constitution, considering also the 
changed system of values resulting from the war and the needs of the 
country as a whole. The statement went through 2 long process of evalua- 
tion and refinement through expert committee groups, laymen’s discus- 
sion groups, and finally by Congress. It was passed as a congressional 
resolution which is really a declaration of intention. Pertinent parts 
of the resolution are quoted below : 

“It shall be the function of the schools and other educative agencies 
lo leach Filipinos : (1) To live a moral life guided by faith in God and love 
for fellowmen. (2) To love and serve the Republic of the Philippines, 
willingly performing duties, intelligently exercising rights, and faith- 
fully practising the ideals of democracy. (3) To be able to read and listen 
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understandingly, talk and write intelligently, and think and act wisely in 
solving the problems of daily life. (4) To be efficient in earning an honest 
living and contribute through productive labour and wise use and conser- 
vation of the nation’s resources to the economic well-being of the Philip- 
pines. (5) To maintain family unity, live a happy home life, and discharge 
efficiently responsibilities for worthy home-membership. (6) To carry on 
healthful living in a wholesome environment so as to become physically 
strong and mentally fit. (7) To spend leisure time wisely in order to attain 
self-realisation and contribute to the welfare of the community. (8) To 
appreciate the arts and letters and to attain self-fulfilment by enriching 
them with their own contributions; to apply science and add to the 
universal fund of knowledge so that life may be made rich and full. (9) To 
carry on the Filipino way of life, retaining the priceless heritage in their 
culture, especially the ethical virtues, while using to advantage the valu- 
able experiences of the human race. (10) To understand other countries, 
develop goodwill toward their peoples, and promote the cause of world 
peace and the ideal of world brotherhood. 


Elementary Education The national government has provided for thirty- 
four thousand additional classes since the Liberation so that the pre-war 
elementary school enrolment of 1,850,213 rose to 3,829,381 in 1949, an 
increase of 107 per cent. Efforts were exerted to bring the benefits of 
education even to the farthest villages in sparsely populated areas. Small 
village schools were therefore organised bringing the pre-war number of 
about 10,000 elementary schools to 20,000 in August 1949. 

But mere widespread education is not enough. The amount and quality 
of that education are vitally important too. The Constitution of the 
Philippines guarantees at least four years of free education. It is now 
believed by educators and laymen alike that the time has come to raise 
this floor of educational attainment to insure the permanence of democratic 
institutions. The J.C.C.E. and the Unesco mission agreed on the necessity 
of raising the minimum amount of fundamental education to seven years, 
and in abolishing the short daily session in the primary grades. A bill 
for the purpose was therefore considered by the Senate and it was passed 
without opposition. However, the measure still has to pass through the 
lower house of Congress and win the approval of the President. 

Simultaneous with this move to make basic education adequate is the 
growing interest of public schoolmen in community-centred schools. A 
more practical and more functional type of education is being demanded 
by the people. Mastery of the three R's is no longer enough for effective 
living in a democratic society. So the practical activities of daily life in 
homes and communities are increasingly being accepted as the matrix 
of the curriculum upon which to design a pattern of living for the children 
of free men. Bohol, Iloilo and Cagayan provinces have taken the lead, and 
high-echelon educational leaders have taken notice of the development 
and encouraged other units of the school system to do the same. The 
projects engaged the active participation of both children and adults in 
such activities as fish culture, animal raising, gardening, providing sanitary 
facilities, and exterminating pests, to name only a few. Social studies were 
introduced as a broad subject area in the elementary school curriculum 
to enable the children to acquire good character and useful citizenship. 
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While verbalised learning still occupies a favoured position in pedagogical 
practice, a shifting of attention is noticeable towards methods that empha- 
sise activity, freedom, initiative and creativeness. The gains are slow in 
coming, but it is reassuring to know that they are coming. 


Secondary Education Too long has secondary education been regarded 
principally as a preparation for college. Doubtless this function is legi- 
timate to a certain extent, but high school education that belongs to the 
masses must not necessarily be narrowed down to this traditional function. 
The secondary school youth of to-day does not belong only to the leisure 
class. Coming from all social groups, many of them do not have the means 
to continue in college, and, even if they have the means, they may not 
possess either the aptitude or ability for prolonged liberal education or 
exacting professional training. These considerations have induced the 
public schools to develop a general secondary school curriculum along the 
pattern set by comprehensive high schools in the United States. A certain 
amount (not big enough to make it dominant) of vocational training in 
agriculture, commerce, trades, and fisheries is required in all years. In 
contrast to this, no provision whatsoever is made for vocational work in 
the academic high schools. 

In August 1949, there were 177,741 students taking the general curri- 
culum in 273 government high schools. Not a single one of them offers 
to-day the traditional, academic curriculum. The leading high schools that 
have emerged as a result of this new trend are the Abellana High School 
in Cebu City and Santa Barbara High School of Iloilo Province. ‘The first 
has succeeded remarkably in making general high school education 
yield valuable work experience as well as direct and immediate 
benefit in the form of earnings in vocational projects. In the second, 
the students work whole-heartedly with their parents in productive 
farming projects and in raising standards of health and improving 
conditions of living. This is an excellent example of a_ successful 
community-centred school. 

Along with the public secondary schools are approximately 900 private 
high schools (many of them small) which had an estimated enrolment of 
290,000 in 1949. This enrolment was 59 per cent of the total secondary 
school enrolment in that year. All the education obtained in this type of 
school, except in very few cases, is academic. It is plainly an education 
that prepares the students to pursue higher studies in college. But because 
many of the graduates thereof are either without the means or the ability 
to carry on learning on the college level, they become misfits in the com- 
munity, unable to do productive work at ar. age when a person should 
normally start to earn a living. 

It is significant, however, to note the unprecedented increase in the 
number of secondary schools, both public and private. From 474 in 1940 
the schools increased to about 1,227 in 1949. The growth in number is 
more than 2% times. A majority of the towns have at least one high 
school to-day. Two years ago, in at least eighty towns, both public and 
private schools were in operation. In 92 towns two or more private high 
schools were existing side by side. Yet the saturation point has not been 
reached in the demand for more high schools in spite of the tremendous 
increase. 
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Vocational education in the public schools of the Philippines has been 
largely contined to the secondary level. Of the 204,779 enrolled in 1949 in 
the public secondary schools that offered some sort of vocational or work 
experience, 26,899 were enrolled in 54 special vocational or technical 
schools. Of this latter number 25 were trade, 26 agricultural, and 1 normal, 
schools. Fisheries as a subject was offered in one school. 

Considering the vast programme launched by the Government for the 
economic development of the Philippines it would seem necessary to 
increase the number of agricultural schools and develop new technical 
high schools for industries and fisheries. About 600 special vocational 
schools, mostly below high school level, are under private management, 
but very few among these schools meet the needs of productive industries. 


Adult Education The census of 1939 revealed that 51 per cent of 
for Useful Citizenship the Filipino people aged ten or more could 
neither read nor write. Although the war years must have added more to 
this figure, the intense educational activity after the conflict gives one 
the impression that the illiteracy percentage is on the decline at a very 
fast rate. Philippine enrolment in the first two grades is showing signs of 
declining, and this is due to the fact that over-age children not previously 
given schooling have already been accommodated. This is an indication 
that the saturation point in enrolment is being reached in the lowest 
grades, and with it is expected a sharp rise in literacy. The present estimate 
of the literacy rate is the neighbourhood of 70 per cent. 

A campaign is being waged by the Bureau of Public Schools through 
its teachers to wipe out illiteracy. Most of the known effective methods of 
teaching illiterates are being used, but the difficulties faced by literacy 
workers are tremendous. Among these are : (a) dearth of reading materials 
that should be read continuously by those finishing their study in literacy 
classes in order to make their literacy function permanently in life ; 
(b) scarcity of well-trained literacy teachers; (c) apathy of adults to 
instruction, with the resulting irregularity of attendance; (d) lack of 
effective audio-visual materials for use in literacy work; (e) inadequate 
financial support, and (f) existence of numerous linguistic groups. 

Two interesting studies are being conducted on language in Iloilo and 
Cebu. In the first an experiment is being conducted to find out whether 
it would be more profitable to use the native language exclusively in the 
first two grades and have English introduced later. The Cebu uses the 
“* Cartilla ’’ method or phonetic method of teaching reading. As yet no con- 
clusive results can be cited. It must be mentioned, however, that a national 
language based on Tagalog, one of the native languages, is being developed. 
It is now taught as one of the subjects at all levels of instruction. As yet 
the time has not come to generalize its use as the medium of instruction. 

One far-reaching result of the J.C.C.E. survey is the passage of the 
Pecson Library Law that would establish 1,200 libraries in five years. The 
first libraries were inaugurated in 1949. By 1954 every town of the Phi- 
lippines will have a library. 


Higher Education There is only one State university in the Phi- 
lippines—the University of the Philippines. Due to unsatisfactory condi- 
tions caused by overcrowding in war-damaged buildings in Manila, this 
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university moved to a large new site in Quezon City. Branches of the 
university have been established in Cebu, Lloilo, and Vigan. 

Higher education in the Philippines is dominated by private schools. 
Of the estimated total enrolment of 142,000 in all institutions on the 
college level, about, 130,000 are in the private schools and universities. 
One private university, the Far Eastern University, has an enrolment of 
23,000, which far exceeds the 5,000 enrolled in the State university. Making 
up the biggest group among college students are those enrolled in colleges 
of education and normal schools. On the basis of the figures cited above 
there are being trained for the professions and for leadership 70 for every 
10,000 persons in the population. 

Because of the mushrooming of schools on the college level after the 
war, a number of serious problems arose. Among these are : (1) inadequacy 
of capable and well-trained college teachers, (2) dearth of instructional 
equipment such as science laboratory pieces, library books, texts, and 
audio-visual aids, (3) difficulty of maintaining satisfactory standards in 
teacher-student ratio, (4) unsuitability of sites and buildings, and 
(5) abnormal rate of increase of enrolment of some schools. 

One notable development in higher education is the growing feeling 
among educators that oriental culture be given more attention in the 
curriculum. The wisdom of studying western culture has never been 
doubted, but the East should not be neglected. 


Teacher Training Because of the expansion of school facilities 
at all levels there is felt to-day a keen shortage of well qualified teachers. 
In 1949 there were 78,000 elementary school teachers and 7,000 secondary 
school teachers. There were only 44,000 teachers in the elementary schools 
and 2,750 in the secondary schools in 1940. The sudden and enormous 
demand for teachers put a heavy strain on teacher training facilities so 
that a mushrooming growth of normal schools ensued after the end of the 
war. 

Apart from the big demand for trained teachers there are factors that 
complicate the situation. A large percentage (54%,) of the elementary 
school teachers that were in the service in 1946 were either untrained or 
not qualified. In the same year the maximum training capacity of the 
government normal schools was 1,770 new teachers, while that of the 
private schools was about 4,000. Since that time more than 34,000 new 
teachers have been added to the teaching service. 

Another complicating factor was the low salary paid to teachers just 
before and immediately after the war. Elementary school teachers were 
paie only 45 to 55 pesos or 23 to 28 dollars a month. Consequently many 
experienced teachers left the service for more lucrative pursuits. In 
normal times the turnover is 9.33. All-in-all the number of non-qualified 
teachers in the elementary grades would be more than 40,000. 

What has been done to remedy the situation? Firstly, there is legisla- 
tion establishing new regional governmental normal schools and increasing 
the training capacity of existing public normal schools. Secondly, national 
schools of agriculture and arts and trades have been aided by provision 
of law to enable them to train vocational teachers for both the elementary 
and secondary schools. Salaries of teachers have been raised considerably 
from 55 pesos a month for normal graduates in 1945 to 140 pesos in 1950. 
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Private schools have organised normal courses and they now have an 
enrolment of 24,000. About 8,500 new teachers graduated from these 
private schools in 1949. Finally Saturday classes are organised for retrained 
teachers who are already in the service as emergency or temporary 
appointees. 

A recent development in teacher education worth mentioning here is 
the transformation in July 1950, of the Philippine Normal School into a 
four-year, degree-granting institution. As the leading training college 
it expects to produce leaders in elementary school work such as critic 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 

Also worth mentioning is the development of teachers’ associations. 
Before the war teachers had their provincial associations and those in 
towns were loosely associated in the League of Public School Teachers’ 
Associations. To-day the same provincial associations still exist, but the 
Philippine Public School Teachers’ Association has emerged as a strong 
national organisation with a very vigorous programme of action. An 
example of the kind of work it does is the development of a teachers’ code 
of ethics which has been the basis for the promulgation by the Bureau of 
Public Schools of a code of ethics for teachers. It also contributed much 
toward securing the support of legislators to pass a law raising the salaries 
of teachers. 

The emphasis in teacher education and in-service training has been 
shifted from the mere acquisition of professional competence to the 
training of teachers in teaching democracy as the best way of life for free 
men. 
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PORTUGAL 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION Inspection Budget School Buildings — ORGANI- 
SATION - Primary Education Intermediate Education —- Secondary 
Education Higher Education Technical Education — Meruops — New 
Techniques —- Textbooks AUXILIARY AND QUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — 
Tuberculosis Campaign — School Canteens Handicapped Children — Youth 
Movements. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inspection At the time of the reform of technical training 
curricula, it was decided to establish an inspectorate for this field of 
education. This decision was implemented in the year under review. The 
new inspectorate is composed of six inspectors, under a director general, and 
its task is to supervise the teaching of courses concerning : (a) the metal- 
lurgical and mechanical trades, (b) civil building trades, (c) arts and 


crafts, (d) commerce, (e) agriculture and (f) general education, which 
forms part of most of the other courses. 

The activities of the inspectorate extend to all parts of the country. 
The inspectors take part in the work of the school committees, and direct 
the study courses for teachers on new technical and teaching procedures. 

A special inspectorate attached to the Ministry of Overseas Territories 
is responsible for the inspection of schools in overseas provinces. 


Budget The budget of the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion amounted to 474,789,661 escudos in 1950, an increase of 66,820,383 
escudos over 1949. 


School Buildings A vast plan has been drawn up for the construc- 
tion of 8,240 primary schools with 12,500 classrooms and 145 canteens. 
1,202 schools with 2,510 classrooms and 14 canteens have already been 
completed. In the year under review 301 buildings with 697 classrooms 
and 4 canteens were erected. 337 buildings with 637 classrooms are under 
construction. 

The construction was begun in the year under review of schools for 
technical training. Some of these schools were recently inaugurated. The 
sum of 20,000,000 escudos a year is to be devoted to this construction. 

Four large new buildings were made available in the year under review 
for secondary schools. With the completion of the few remaining buildings 


1 From the report sent by the Portuguese Ministry of National Education. 
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now under construction, all Portuguese secondary schools will be housed in 
suitable premises. 

The buildings for the Botanical Institute, the university archives, the 
arts faculty and the observatory, at the university city at Coimbra, are now 
completed. The medical faculties at Lisbon and Porto are under construc- 
tion. New wings were opened at Porto in the year under review for the 
School of Fine Arts. 


ORGANISATION 


Primary Education In the year under review, 568,417 children 
attended the public primary schools, an increase of 7,119 over the previous 
year. The increase must be ascribed to the government's policy of steadily 
extending primary education. 


Intermediate Education New regulations were drawn up in the year 
under review on intermediate education, which is given in the industrial 
and the commercial institutes and the agricultural secondary schools. 


Secondary Education Record cards were introduced in secondary 
schools in the year under review, giving full details of the school life of each 
pupil. The examinations of the second study cycle in these schools were 
divided into an arts section and a science section. 


Higher Education New regulations were issued in the year under 
review for the Institute of Economics and Finance of the University of 
Lisbon, and for the Schools of Fine Arts at Lisbon and Porto. 

The reform of the Institute of Economics and Finance became necessary 
on account of the increasing demands made on it through the introduction 
and consolidation of a new economic and political system in Portugal and 
through the effects of the war. The institute curriculum includes higher 
courses lasting five years on finance and economics. Courses are common 
for the first two years. 

The Schools of Fine Arts of Lisbon and Porto give courses in archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. By Law No. 2043 passed by the national 
assembly, they have been raised to the rank of higher schools. The most 
important changes concern the architecture course, which comprises three 
cycles lasting six years in all. 

Provision is made in the same law for the establishment of an institute 
of town planning, for specialist studies in architecture and engineering. 
The course is a two-year one. 


Technical Education Two new technical schools were opened in the 
year under review, one an industrial and commercial school at Beja, the 
other an elementary technical school in the big new “ Avalade " quarter 
of Lisbon. 


METHODS 
New Techniques The primary teachers in each quarter of the 


capital now take refresher courses organised by headmasters and inspectors 
with a view to raising teaching standards. 
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The authorities are encouraging the use of new methods in the secon- 
dary schools, and the innovations are arousing considerable interest. 


Textbooks In the year under review the national committee 
on education (Junta Nacional da Educacdao) examined the books presented 
in a competition for new secondary textbooks to be brought into use in 
1950-1951. An executive committee was appointed to deal with the 
publication and distribution of the new textbooks. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Tuberculosis Campaign The campaign against tuberculosis has been 
intensified. It is essentially preventive in aim. It now has at its disposal a 
number of new radiological, vaccination and other services. Treatment is 
free for schoolchildren, teachers and administrative and auxiliary education 
staffs. 


School Canteens The number of primary school canteens increased 
in the year under review from 422 to 476. This form of social aid to school- 
children is developing rapidly, thanks to financial assistance from the 
government and private and local organisations. 


Handicapped Children Improvements continue to be made in the 
education of handicapped children through the activities of the Antonio 
Aurelio da Costa Ferreira Institute. The tasks of this institute are (a) the 
observation and classification of handicapped children, (b) research and 
(c) the training of specialist teachers. 

The institute has a clinic and consulting rooms, where handicapped 
children, sent from the schools and child and psychology centres, are 
observed and classified, and where children and adults may be given 
treatment. It has a boarding school for children under observation prior 
to the diagnosis of their illness and the finding of the kind of treatment they 
require. Children with incurable abnormalities are sent to homes. 

The institute has also a fully equipped laboratory for clinical and 
psychological tests. Classes are organised, under the direction of educa- 
tional psychologists, for the observation of children. 

The institute organises teams of doctors and educational psychologists 
who visit the primary schools to discover which children are in need of 
special treatment. 

The institute's training courses for specialist teachers are essentially 
practical in character, and cover psychology and special teaching methods. 


Youth Movements The Portuguese Youth (Mocidade Portuguesa) 
has 126 sports centres, and 12,000 selected boys take part in its champion- 
ships. 

It organises holiday camps at Easter and during the summer. Its 
cultural activities include literary tournaments, dramatic activities, 
lectures, art exhibitions, daily broadcasts, and educational journeys at 
home and abroad. 
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The activities of the youth movement for girls include moral and 
national training, physical education, choir singing, cooking, domestic 
economy, child welfare and nursing. Courses of this kind are supple- 
mented with specialist and graduate courses, holiday camps, festivals, 
educational journeys, and trips abroad. The latter include a summer trip 
lasting two-and-a-half months to Portuguese Africa, going via the islands 
of Madeira and St. Thomas and the vast territory of Angola, thence across 
the continent, to the province of Mozambique. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950? 


ADMINISTRATION —- Councillors of Education — Budget — School Buildings 
Shortage of Teachers —- ORGANISATION — Consolidation School Reform 
~ Compulsory Schooling — Unity School Organisation —- Foreign Lanquages 
- Practical Subjects and Vocational Guidance —- Vocational Training — 
Reform of ‘* Gymnasia’’ — ‘*‘ Gymnasia’’ for Adults —- Control of Experiments 
— Free Secondary Education Proposed — Curricuta — Secondary School 
Hours Reduced — HiGuer Epucation — Expansion — AUXILIARY SERVICES 
School Canteens — School Libraries. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Councillors of Education Educational experiment on a large scale was 
begun during 1948-1949, and 100,000 crowns were voted for the purpose 
by the parliament of 1949. A special post was created in the Board of 
Education from July 1, 1949, and the new Councillor of Education is to 
devote himself entirely to the direction of these experiments. From July 1, 
1950, there was another such post, and the State grant was raised to 130,000 
crowns. One of these councillors represents primary education and the 
other secondary education. By their side they have, besides the necessary 
clerical staff, inspectors to go round the various experimental schools to 
give advice and help in the control of the work. The purpose of these 
activities will be seen from what is said below about the school reform. 
During the year under review there have been 13 districts in all where 
experiments of this kind have been going on. So far the experiments have 
been of a preliminary character. 


Budget The budget figures for 1948-1950 were as follows : 


1948-1949 1949-1950 
(million crowns) (million crowns) 


Primary Education ....... 315 318 
Secondary Education... .. . 87 89 
Vocational Education... .. . 23 25 
Higher Education ....... 36 
Various (Administration, Museums, 

Academies, Periodicals, etc.) . 39 


500 


! From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. K. Karrre, delegate of the Swedish government. 
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The general State budget for 1949-1950 amounted to 4,015 million 
crowns (an increase of 47 millions over 1948-1949). Thus nearly 12.8% 
of the general budget went to education-(as compared with 12.6%, in 
1948-1949). 


School Buildings At present a ceiling is fixed every calendar year 
for the erection and repairing of school buildings. For 1950 the ceiling was 
for primary schools 75 million crowns, and for secondary schools about 
11 million. These figures do not cover by far the urgent actual need for 
new school buildings : the Board of Education had asked for 120 and 20 
million respectively, and even these figures represent a rigorous curtailment 
of what the communes want. In reality about 1,000 million crowns are 
needed for the erection of buildings for the primary schools alone. 


Shortage of Teachers Two committees are at work to consider rem- 
edies for the shortage of buildings and of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools. The shortage of teachers is felt most strongly in the secondary 
schools, especially in such subjects as mathematics and science. The 
shortage is chiefly due to the high birthrate that characterised the latter 
part of the thirties and the beginning of the forties. The number of pupils 
in the primary schools was about 615,000 in the vear under review as 
against 590,000 the vear before. 


ORGANISATION 


Consolidation Of late years, measures have been taken for the 
centralisation of schools to an increasing extent. In 1947, the conditions 
for State grants were changed so as to facilitate the transport of children 
in the upper forms of the primary schools. The State grant allotted for 
such transport was 9 million crowns for 1949-1950 as against 6.5 millions 
last year, but the total cost will rise to about 16 million. Centralisation by 
the boarding of pupils also occurs in so-called school-homes, useful employ- 
ment schools and private families, but is of smaller proportions. The State 
grants for such boarding was between 2 and 3 million crowns in the year 
under review. 


School Reform In previous reports mention was made of the 
preparations for a comprehensive school reform. This year an education 
bill was presented to parliament outlining a new system to be gradually 
introduced, and this bill was carried in its main features by parliament in 
May 1950. Parts of the bill covering the training of teachers and some other 
questions, will be dealt with by the diet during the autumn session. 


Compulsory Schooling The seven-year compulsory schooling, which was 
decided on in 1936, was practically completely carried through by the 
autumn of 1948. After the primary school there is a compulsory one-year 
continuation school comprising, however, in most cases only 180 hours, 
sometimes condensed into a six weeks’ course. Transfer to secondary schools 
usually takes place after the fourth or after the sixth school vear (at 11 or 
13 years of age). 
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In many districts the local authorities have introduced an eighth 
compulsory year with full-time instruction instead of the part-time 
continuation school. About 17°, of the pupils in primary schools thus 
underwent eight years of compulsory education last year. No less than 
34°, of those born in one year passed over to secondary schools in the 
autumn term of 1949, as against 13°, in the autumn of 1951. 

After ten years of enquiry and discussion Parliament has now decided 
that measures shall be taken to carry through, at a suitable time, a nine- 
year compulsory education. The normal school age will thus be from 7 to 
16, but children may begin school earlier or later than 7 on the basis of 
tests showing their readiness for instruction. The nine-year school is 
designated as a unily school (comprehensive school) intended to replace 
not only the primary but also the continuation and the lower secondary 
school and certain other schools of more or less the same kind and purpose 
as the lower secondary school. 

It may seem strange that the time to put the new school system into 
effect has not been determined by Parliament. This, however, is ultimately 
due to the above-mentioned rapid increase in the birthrate. From 85,000 
children born in 1933, the number rose to a maximum of 135,000 in 1945. 
Even with seven years of compulsory schooling the number of pupils would 
rapidly rise during the fifties and reach its climax in 1959, whereas teachers 
at the same time will have to be recruited from among persons born in 
times of a low birthrate. That is why, for the present, it is necessary to 
carry through the nine-year school only in certain communes by way of 
experiment and leave the more complete implementation till the sixties. 
As the organisation of the future school is not fixed in detail but will be 
dependent on experience derived from the experiments which are being set 
on foot, parliament has made a reservation in its decision: the “ unity 
school " is to replace the present school forms “ in so far as the experiments 
projected prove its appropriateness ”’. 


Unity School Organisation ‘The nine-year unity school is intended to be 
divided into cycles of three years each : primary school (ages 7-10), inter- 
mediate school (10-13), and secondary school (13-16). In the two lowest 
stages there will chiefly be class teachers with special training for the stages 
in question, and in the secondary stage there will be subject teachers, 
and it is intended that those teaching theoretical subjects shall have a 
university education. ‘The possibilities of training a suflicient number of 
class teachers (for forms 1-6) are generally held to be good. On the other 
hand it will be very diflicult to procure the university-trained teachers 
necessary for the secondary school (forms 7-9), and the time-table for the 
realisation of the school reform will be largely influenced by what can be 
done to stimulate the influx to university examinations on the part of 
prospective teachers. 


Foreign Languages English is to be taught from the fifth class of the 
unity school, German from the seventh, and French from the ninth. In 
English all pupils take part in the instruction—except the very weakest— 
but those who do not make adequate progress will give up English 
and pass over to other occupations, for instance more extended practice 
in the oral and written use of their mother tongue. German and French 
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will be voluntary subjects, but pupils wishing to carry on their studies to 
the gymnasium (upper secondary) stage will have to study all three foreign 
languages at the unity school, German and French being obligatory in the 
gymnasium. 


Practical Subjects and At all stages of the unity school there will be 
Vocational Guidance instruction in practical subjects, as there is even 
now. In the six lowest forms the school will chiefly offer various branches of 
sloyd (handicraft), and practical teaching constitutes part of the general 
education of the children in this stage. In the secondary school stage a 
practical subject will be introduced, common to all pupils, which has been 
called ** home knowledge "’. The pupils who reduce their study of foreign 
languages will be given instead more practical training, for instance type- 
writing, domestic work, additional courses in sloyd etc. Besides this, 
vocational guidance will be organised and will be a regular feature of the 
eighth form especially. It is meant to comprise theoretical direction shortly 
before the choice of a calling as well as practical guidance with visits to 
places where trades of various kinds are practised. To some extent practical 
vocational guidance will probably occur as a regular subject so as to give the 
pupils their first contact, in workrooms or in vocational schools, with a 
trade that appeals to them. 

According to the suggestions of the school commission of 1946 the 
syllabuses to be followed in the various subjects are to be rounded off 
and finished in the eighth form. In citizenship and sociology (civics) as 
well as in other subjects the pupils will by then have obtained concrete 
orientation on modern social life and may be expected to be ripe to choose 
a course for continued study : either a course leading to the gymnasium, 
or a one-year course of chiefly theoretical general education, or a one-year 
course of preparatory vocational training. 


Vocational Training The vocational training would thus be carried on 
in three stages, viz. (a) general vocational guidance, if possible combined 
with practical study of one or more trades (chiefly in the eighth form), 
(b) preparatory vocational training (chiefly in the ninth form), and (c) voca- 
tional training proper, which is to be commenced after completion of the 
unity school course. 

Preparatory vocational training is meant to be directed, as a rule, 
towards a particular trade or group of trades, and it is presumed that if 
the number of aspirants to a certain trade 2s too small within a school 
district, co-operation with other school districts shall be established. 
Wherever possible, the preparatory vocational training should have the 
character of a school and take place either in vocational schools or in the 
premises of the unity school itself (school workshops and kitchens, etc.). 
For a long time, however, it will be necessary to have recourse to other 
facilities for practice, for instance practice in agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial and home life, in conjunction with theoretical vocational training 
at school. The teacher may also set tasks which can be worked out at home 
(home projects). As a rule such training will have to be supplemented by 
the arrangement of intermittent school courses, days of instruction and 
demonstration. 
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Certain pupils will even at the age of 15 be unable to decide on a par- 
ticular occupation, or they may have chosen a trade the training of which 
makes such heavy demands on their bodily strength and general maturity 
that they cannot profitably begin it until a riper age. In such cases the pre- 
paratory vocational training in the ninth form may be replaced by a year of 
more general practical work, without specialisation for a certain trade. 

It is generally agreed that it will be a most difficult task to keep 
together pupils of extremely varying intellectual abilities and aptitudes 
for such a long time as eight years. The School Commission of 1946 con- 
sidered it to be possible on condition that the usual so-called class instruction 
be partially replaced by methods implying more individual study. The 
School Commission of 1940 as well as many other bodies that reported 
upon the question—-and among the teachers themselves this opinion has 
gained strong support—did not consider it possible and insisted on an earlier 
differentiation into theoretical and practical “ sides"’. This question has 
now been left open and is to be decided by experiments on a large scale 
concerning the forms of organisation and work most suitable to the purposes 
of the unity school. Thus there will also be differentiation of pupils and 
curricula with respect to the various aptitudes of the pupils. Parliament 
has accordingly opened a possibility of letting preparatory vocational 
training begin a little earlier than in the ninth class. A comprehensive 
investigation into the experiences and results derived from the experiments 
is intended to be started at the end of the fifties. 


Reform of “Gymnasia’’ As soon as a fairly large number of nine-year 
unity schools have come into existence, the gymnasium (i.e. the upper 
secondary school) will be organised so as to fit in with the unity school. 
In the meantime several provisional reforms in the gymnasium organisation 
will be adopted. The present gymnasium is, according to a long tradition, 
vertically split into two “ sides ”’, the classical side (Latin compulsory) and 
the modern side (mathematics compulsory). A third side is now to be 
established, called the general side, with a curriculum tending rather to a 
general liberal education and a more profound insight into modern social 
and economic life. It is held that future class-teachers of the six lowest 
forms, and certain administrative personnel in the service of the State or 
the communes will profit by gymnasium studies arranged along these lines. 

A marked system of differentiation in the two top forms is also charac- 
teristic of the present gymnasium : on entering the second highest form a 
pupil in the classical side may choose between eleven combinations of 
subjects and a pupil in the modern side between seven such combinations 
(five subjects being in both cases compulsory, three being optional). These 
possibilities of differentiation will be cut down when the new side is intro- 
duced. The classical side will then offer two alternatives (with or without 
Greek), the general side likewise two (modern language branch and social 
branch, the latter with mathematics), and the modern side also two (one 
mathematies and exact science, the other mathematics and descriptive 


science). 


“ Gymnasia * for Adults = By way of experiment one or more gymnasia for 
adults will be set up and, in some years, experimental gymnasia linked up 
with the unity school. 
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Control of Experiments The control of all the experimental activities will 
be in the hands of the Board of Education, the organisation of which has been 
reinforced for the purpose as stated in the beginning of this report. The 
Psychological-Pedagogical Institute will also be enlarged for the purpose, 
and other measures which prove desirable will be taken. 


Free Secondary Lastly, Parliament recommends that the system 
Education Proposed of fees in the State and the communal secondary 
schools should be abolished as soon as possibile and that all provisions 
of financial nature be taken to give every young boy or girl an education 
that corresponds to his or her natural abilities and aptitudes and to the 
needs of society. Even now there is, according to the decisions of Parlia- 
ment in 1945 and 1946, a scholarship system enabling pupils to attend 
secondary schools independent of geographical and financial barriers. For 
1949-1950 these scholarships total about 10 million crowns. 


CURRICULA 


Secondary School Modifications have been made in the curricula 
Hours Reduced of the lower secondary schools—apart from the 
school reform—-and are to take effect successively, beginning in the lowest 
forms in the autumn term of 1950. The chief aim has been to reduce the 
number of hours at school, so that this number should never exceed 6 periods 
(of 45 minutes) a day. Most subjects have had to suffer slight reductions. 

At the same time there has been an increase in the study of civics in 
the last form. 

HicgHer EpucaTtion 


Expansion Personal professorships or other university posts 
have been created in Egyptology (Upsala), Economic Geography (Lund), 
English, Physics, and Cancer Research (Stockholm). The medical faculty 
at Gothenburg is to be considerably enlarged with three new professorships 
and a pathological-anatomical institute. 

A State subsidy has been allotted for the equipment of the various 
institutes of this faculty, and for the fitting up and equipment of pre- 
mises for psychology and pedagogics in Stockholm. Means have also been 
voted for the arrangement of an international course——lectures and semi- 
nars being given in English——at the Stockholm University, dealing with 
sociology, political science, political economy and foreign affairs. The 
State has undertaken to subsidize the erection of buildings for housing uni- 
versity students as well as to grant such students study loans on State bail. 

Several committees are at work enquiring into various questions in 
connection with university studies and examinations as well as with a 
revision of the salary scales for professors and other university teachers. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


School Canteens The State-aided school canteen service has been 
considerably enlarged during the year under review, so that it now embraces 
about 300,000 pupils in the primary schools or nearly 50%. About 165,000 
of these pupils attend village schools in the country, the rest town schools. 
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In secondary schools only about 22,000 pupils (less than 20°,) get free 
meals. 

The working costs defrayed by the State for the school meals service 
have risen to 15,700,000 crowns. The communes also make large contri- 
butions. The difficulty of getting suitable premises and also personnel stands 
in the way of a still more rapid development in this domain. 

Practically everywhere there is great satisfaction with this service 
both on the part of parents and on the part of teachers and pupils. It is 
considered an advantage that the pupils get a good and nourishing meal 
during the school-day and that housewives are relieved of the necessity of 
preparing this meal. The luncheon interval has, in some places, been short- 
ened when the pupils need not go home for lunch, and school work can thus 
end a little earlier in the afternoon. 


School Libraries A report was published in July 1949 by a com- 
mittee of experts proposing a reorganisation of the library service of 
primary schools (and some other schools). The proposal implied, among 
other things, that school libraries be made obligatory in all primary schools. 
The cost should be wholly defrayed by the State : a grant should be made 
of normally 7 crowns per pupil per year, out of which 2 crowns are to be 
paid to the school librarian. Training college pupils should get better 
training in the management of a library, all pupils should get regular 
instruction in the use of books, especially books of reference, and the library 
should have larger space at its disposal in school buildings, ete. 

The proposals made by the committee have not yet been presented 
to Parliament. 
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SWITZERLAND 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


General Remarks School Legislation Preparation for the Choice of 
a Profession Practical Training for the Students of the Federal Institute 
of Technology Teaching Training Educational Films Handwriting 
Simplification of Spelling Auxiliary Services Relations with Foreign 
Countries Swiss Schools and Unesco Philosophy and Specialisation 
Italian Culture — Scholarships Vocational Training Physical Education 
and Sports Examinations jor Recruits. 


General Remarks Nothing is final in education except a few self- 
evident basic principles. This applies equally to school organisation and 
educational methods and practice, and to teacher training, programmes, 
curricula and school buildings. 

To remain alive, education must adapt itself to life, in its exterior 
forms and its moral and social manifestations, keeping pace with ever- 
changing, conceptions, new needs, new scientific discoveries, new knowledge 


and means. 

This constant endeavour to adapt education to the changing conditions 
of life has been one of the main characteristics of education in Switzerland 
during the past year. It does not depend on any given choice of principles 
and their application, but on the findings of experience. 

Before drafting texts, education authorities have engaged in experi- 
ments, the results of which have supplied the legislator with facts from real 
life. Thus the law on which the organisation of schools and educational 
principles depend justifies itself. It is no more a mere starting point or the 
reaching out from a centre to the outside, but on the contrary becomes a 
whole, backed by experimental data. 

In the report for 1948-1919, experiments for fostering concentration, 
individual work and coordination between the various branches of study 
were mentioned. In the Canton of Zurich, a new primary education act 
is being evolved, which will provide for an additional ninth year in the 
curriculum ; moreover, the city of Winterthur is organising a ninth optional 
class for the school year 1950-1951. This additional training must be put 
side by side with the experimental classes in the arts and crafts school, 
and it is interesting to note in this connection that the experiment has 
been proposed by groups of parents. 

A system of rotation of subjects has been instituted, for a period of 
trial, in section III (Frauenbildungsschule) of the Zurich girls’ high school. 


' From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Antoine Borer, delegate of the Swiss federal govern- 
ment. 
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A first three-year experiment has just been concluded, and will be repeated 
with due regard to the results obtained. 

In October 1949, the Municipal Council of Zurich decided to open a 
rural housekeeping school in Chateau d’Uster, for a trial period of five 
years. 

Experiment is not taking place exclusively in larger school administra- 
tions but also, on a complementary scale, in very small communities. In 
the Canton of Uri, for instance, complementary agricultural teaching was 
made compulsory for a trial period of three years. The results were so satis- 
factory that the school authorities have just made the measure a permanent 
one. 


School Legislation Partial revision of school legislation has been 
undertaken almost everywhere. 

Bern has incorporated the training school for domestic science 
teachers in its school organisation. This had been run for 50 years by the 
Swiss Women’s Association. Moreover, the Conseil d’Etat proposed the 
introduction of an additional woodwork section in the Technicum of Bienne. 
The school for mountain farmers is to be transferred from Brienz to Hond- 
rich near Spiez, and brought up to date. 

In the Canton of Obwald, attendance at complementary general 
and agricultural classes has been made compulsory up to the age of 
sixteen. 

A new school programme has been introduced in the cantonal school 
at Zug. This plan provides for a certain reduction in the number of lessons, 
a concentration of the syllabus and a limitation of homework. It will be 
applied on a trial basis for a period of two years. The authorities have also 
considered measures relative to the enforcement of the new law on comple- 
mentary tuition, both general and agricultural. 

Fribourg has revised the programmes of the girls’ gymnase, taking 
into account the principles adopted by the Swiss grammar school teachers 
association. 

In Solothurn and Schaffhausen, steps have been taken and preparatory 
work done in order to found a people’s university. 

At Luzern the new academy, open to all persons interested, started 
its first year of activity on November 3, 1949. The programme of studies 
includes such subjects as systematic philosophy, history of philosophy, 
introduction to the science of education, and pedagogy. Various seminars 
have been attached to the institution. 

In Appenzell (Outer Rhodes) and the Grisons, a revision of teaching 
programmes for lower primary and domestic science schools is under way. 

In Aargau, new regulations were enacted on April 1, 1949, concerning 
the inspection of schools. According to these, the inspector's chief task is 
to act as advisor to teachers and school commissions. 

In the Canton of Vaud, school regulations were revised with a view 
to developing the tuition of domestic economy already given to girls in 
numerous higher primary and secondary schools. A movement is afoot for 
the introduction of domestic science teaching in secondary schools. Courses 
in civic education have been given throughout the year. It may be inter- 
esting to note that the secondary school of Payerne celebrated its 500th 
anniversary on Oct. 9, 1949. 
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In the Canton of Valais, a new law on primary teaching came into 
force. It contains various provisions bearing especially upon the social 
task of the primary school. Moreover, an official decree made domestic 
economy compulsory in 22 communes. Important financial measures are 
being examined to assist the repairing and building of schools, more 
especially in high alpine valleys. 

In the cantons of Zurich, Luzern and St. Gallen the whole system of 
schools is being revised, while Basle-Country is preparing to enforce the 
new law recently adopted by the people. 

It is impossible in the present report to mention all the innovations 
introduced in school legislation and to give an analysis of their contents. 
Everywhere there is the same desire to keep to reality, to adapt teaching 
and educational methods to experiments made and the conditions of life. 
The following examples will serve to illustrate this particular trend. 


Preparation for the Choice ‘There must be discrimination between voca- 
of a Profession tional guidance, which is a matter for experts, 
and the preparation for the choice of a profession, which is one of the tasks 
of the school in cooperation with the family. While remaining within the 
framework of general tuition, this preparation can begin as soon as the 
pupil shows certain particular aptitudes and tastes. It can take the form 
of elementary theory or practical activity. The idea is not so much to 
prepare the pupil for the exercise of a profession as to create the conditions 
which will permit him better to choose the path he wants to follow. The 
problem of vocational guidance then assumes another aspect, the teacher 
becoming the specialist’s helper. Here again experiment must be conclusive. 
In order therefore to give each pupil the opportunity for personal 
experience, practical holiday courses have been conducted in some towns 
of Aargau, especially at Niederlenz. Pupils interested in a particular pro- 
fession can go and work for a few days in the shop of a local tradesman who 
has been duly advised. There they can see for themselves the conditions 
under which the work is performed. This type of cooperation has proved 
profitable to teachers and vocational guidance experts. 


Practical Training for In line with the wish expressed by certain 
eo pk a sw we scientific circles and industrial firms, the Swiss 

sa Federal Institute of Technology has extended to 
students of mechanics and electro-technics, the obligation to undertake a 
period of practical training, as is already the case with students of other 
sections. 

To this effect, the Institute has set up an Office des Stagiaires (office for 
probationary workers) which, in cooperation with the Swiss Association 
of Machine Builders, arranges for apprenticeships. Thus the student acquires 
a practical knowledge of the subjects studied in the courses ; he learns about 
the conditions of work in a given enterprise, and the relations between 
work and man and between men themselves. 


Teacher Training No change in school organisation is conceivable 
without corresponding training of teaching personnel. During the school 
year 1949-1950, the problem of the training of educationists was the 
object of numerous legal and administrative measures. 
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In Neuchatel, the new act on teacher training has come into force. 
Neuchatel thus joins the cantons where general culture and professional! 
training are separated, the period of study being lengthened to five years. 

The reform of teacher training is under discussion in the cantons of 
Aargau, St. Gallen and Schwyz. Everywhere an extension of the time of 
study is being considered. Schwyz will probably add a fifth year to the 
curriculum of its normal school in the course of 1950. 

In the Canton of Solothurn, the possibility of opening a normal 
school independent of the cantonal school has again been raised. A 
motion has been tabled in the Grand Conseil requiring that the period 
of training be raised from four to five years. 

In Schaffhausen, a report and proposals concerning the normal school 
have been sent to the Education Council and to the Grand Conseil. 

In other cantons, various measures have been taken with a view to 
improving the training of the teaching staff. 

Bern has organised special courses for women teachers and set up, in 
the normal school of Delemont, a section for the training of kindergarten 
teachers. New regulations have been adopted concerning the training of 
drawing teachers and the examinations to be passed for diplomas in that 
particular branch. 

Thurgau has perfected the system of examinations for teachers for 
secondary schools. 

Luzern has put the training system for teachers of domestic economy 
and needlework on an entirely new basis. 


Educational Films Discussions and reports were devoted to the use of 
films in teaching. The three offices for educational films, which have been 
at work for many years in Zurich, Bern and Basle, have been welded into 
a Swiss Association of Educational Films (in French: * A.S.O.PF.E.’’) 
and the St. Gallen office was also included. These offices have created film 
libraries (filmothéques) and placed them at the disposal of schools on set 
conditions. 

The use of films in teaching is organised in several cantons ; in others 
there are occasional film shows only. In some regions the film has not been 
introduced in the schools at all, either because teachers and education 
authorities do not consider it necessary, or because the needed material is 
too expensive. 

Although certain basic principles have now been adopted, experiments 
are going on with a view to setting up a system in which visual aids can be 
used jystematically. However, a number of questions remain open: the 
nature of films (silent, sound, or with commentary), use of documentary 
and feature films in addition to those used to teach a definite subject. 

The setting up of a joint organisation including the various offices for 
educational films and the cantonal school authorities is also under survey. 


Handwriting In order to standardise to a certain extent the 
different handwritings used in German-speaking cantons, a guide for the 
teaching of handwriting has been published on the basis of principles 
adopted by a study commission and approved by the Conference of Heads 
of Education Departments. 
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Simplication of Spelling Supporters of a simplification of German spelling 
have launched a campaign in favour of a reform, aiming essentially at the 
writing of substantives without capital letters. Before any step is taken, 
it is necessary to know to what extent this change is really desired. Without 
taking position regarding the matter, the Conference of Heads of Education 
Departments has decided that the cantonal associations of teachers should 
be invited to express their opinion, other circles also being consulted. 


Auxiliary Services The Swiss association “ Pro Infirmis "’ has sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Heads of Education Departments various 
suggestions and wishes concerning the development of special classes for 
deficient children, the extension of medico-pedagogic observation in schools, 
and the use of curative pedagogy. These problems are not new and auxiliary 
services are at work in most Swiss schools. They have yet to be extended 
to isolated regions. Also the cantons will have to cooperate to support 
certain institutions for difficult or crippled children. In some remote villages 
in Valais, the authorities provide bus transport for pupils in need of dental 
treatment. 


Relations with Foreign Exchanges have taken place between pupils of 
Countries English colleges and Swiss gymnases. German 
pupils have been guests of their Swiss comrades. 

The institutions of higher education have done their best to facilitate 
exchanges by means of summer schools. In addition to vacation courses, 
which have existed for many years, the universities of Zurich and Fribourg 
are now conducting special courses for foreign students. In 1949, the courses 
at Zurich were devoted to American-European relations, those at Fribourg 
to European problems and the study of foreign languages. An association 
has been created in Zurich to encourage the development of the ** Summer 
School of European Studies.” 

Contacts have been maintained between students and university 
professors of French-speaking Switzerland and France. The Central Office 
of the Swiss Universities and the Gesellschaft fiir Akademische Reisen, both 
in Zurich, periodically organise study trips abroad. 


Swiss Schools and Unesco Swiss schools took a modest part in the poster 
competition organised by Unesco. Out of the five projects presented by 
the arts and crafts school of Geneva, two were awarded prizes. 

Numerous classes participated, on December 10th, 1949, in the celebra- 
tion of the first anniversary of the Declaration of Human Rights. 

In collaboration with the chief Swiss educational societies, the educa- 
tional section of the Swiss National Commission for Unesco organised an 
information course in the three official languages on the subject: “ The 
Swiss school and the problem of world understanding "’. This course was 
open to school teachers of all degrees. It took place at Boldern (Zurich) 
from the 19th to the 28th of July, 1950. 

The possibility of introducing into Swiss schools some of the booklets 
published by Unesco, is being studied. In order to be utilised these must be 
translated into German and Italian. 
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Philosophy and The Swiss Philosophical Society has devoted a 
Specialisation good deal of its activity to the study of a subject 
which it considers of vital importance: “ The role of philosophy in teaching 
and education "’. It is of the opinion that students preparing to teach 
must have, in addition to specialised knowledge acquired through various 
kinds of research, a philosophical culture that enables them to comprehend 
the highest manifestations of moral and intellectual life. It considers 
that such a culture will enrich their personality and exert a beneficial 
influence on their pupils. 

Moved by such convictions, the Swiss Philosophical Society has 
expressed the following wishes : (a) that gymnasium teachers should follow 
compulsory courses in philosophy, and (b) that they should be required 
to take an examination in that subject. 

In its plenary session of October 12, 1949, the Swiss Conference of 
Heads of Education Departments heard an exposé on the problem by the 
President of the Swiss Philosophical Society. The wishes of the aforesaid 
association were then forwarded to the directors of Education Deypart- 
ments with the recommendation of the Conference. 


Italian Culture Desirous of defending its cultural inheritance, 
the Canton of Ticino conducted in 1949 a course in Italian language and 
literature with lessons on local history and art. 

Moreover, the educational authorities have submitted to the Conference 
of Heads of Education Departments a report and suggestions requesting 
that greater importance be given to Italian-Swiss subjects in the other 
linguistic regions of the country. 


Scholarships As a rule, the authorities endeavour to assist 
deserving pupils financially. This question is now being examined by a 
special commission of the Swiss Conference of Heads of Education Depart- 
ments. 

Neuchatel has established a scholarship fund to supplement the means 
supplied by legislation and to encourage research in science, literature 
and art. 


Vocational Training The Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts, 
and Labour has continued the publication of vocational training pro- 
grammes. In the course of 1949, some twelve regulations were implemented 
in connection with the training of apprentices and apprenticeship final 
examinations; 168 different professions have been under survey. The office 
also carries on the publication of rules for advanced professional examina- 
tions and examinations qualifying for the master diploma. 


Physical Education In 1948, teachers of physical education and 
and Sports sports were trained at the Federal School of 
Technology and at the University of Lausanne. On October 12, 1949, the 
Federal Institute of Physical Education was inaugurated officially (first 
stage of construction) at Macolin, near Bienne. 


Examinations for Recruits For many years, young Swiss presenting them- 
selves for military service were submitted to an examination, the results 
of which were registered in the military booklet. The utility of such 
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examinations has often been disputed. For a long time their suppression 
seemed desirable. Finally, after various tentative reforms and a trial 
period during which they were adapted to modern pedagogic conceptions, 
the examinations for recruits have been maintained in accordance with 
military training legislation. However, they will no longer be passed at 
the time of recruitment but during the period of training. They are to 
appeal, moreover, to the soldier’s common sense and judgment at least 
as much as to his knowledge. 
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SYRIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ? 


General Remarks Pre-school Education — Primary Education — 
Secondary Education — Vocational Training — Teacher Training — Higher 
Education — Statistics — Conclusion. 


General Remarks By article 4 of Law No. 121 of 21st December, 
1944, education in the Syrian republic is defined as comprising (a) pre- 
school education, (b) primary education, (c) secondary education, (d) 
vocational training, (e) teacher training and (f) higher education. 


Pre-school Education Pre-school education in Syria is given in nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and special classes attached to the primary schools, 
and is for children from three to six years of age. There is comparatively 
little provision for such children. 


Primery Education Primary education is given either in elementary 
schools with a four-year course or in primary schools with a five-year course. 
Children are admitted to these schools when they attain the age of six 
by the Ist of October of any given year. 

In accordance with article 21 of the Syrian constitution primary 
education is free and compulsory. 

Elementary education for the children of nomadic tribes is given 
in special schools. 

On leaving the elementary school, children receive a certificate of 
elementary studies from the Director of Education. Holders of this 
certificate may be admitted to the 5th class of the primary school. There 
is a similar certificate for the primary school. 

The following subjects are taught in primary schools: religion, 
ethics, civics, Arabic, history, geography, reckoning, arithmetic and 
geometry, general science (agriculture and hygiene), drawing, handicrafts 
and gardening, singing and music, and physical training, and also domestic 
science for the girls. 

The Ministry of Education continued to give special attention to 
rural and tribal education in the year under review. It has proved necessary 
to reform rural school curricula and adapt them to the demands of agri- 
culture, in which village children have to take part. Rural schools them- 
selves, moreover, which at one time were merely copies of urban primary 
schools, have undergone certain modifications, of which the most important 
is the addition of a small field for agricultural work. 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Abdul Hadi Hacuem, delegate of the Syrian 
government. 
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Practical courses for future teachers in rural schools have also had 
to be organised, pending the first batch of graduates in 1951 from the 
recently established rural normal school. 

There are now 62 rural schools in Syria. Palestinian teachers from 
rural schools in Palestine and Syrian teachers having taken the courses 
mentioned above, have been appointed headmasters of these schools. 

The Ministry of Education has recently established 2 boarding 
schools for the children of the nomadic tribes. These schools are called 
on to prepare their nomad pupils for a more settled existence, and their 
task is thus one of the utmost importance. 

The total number of boys and girls in Syrian primary schools was 
232,778 in the year under review, as compared with 205,769 in 1948-1949. 


Secondary Education Secondary education in Syria generally follows 
on five years of primary schooling. The course is a six-year one divided 
into two cycles, the first of four years (intermediate education) and the 
second of two years (secondary education proper). The second cycle has 
a scientific and a literary section, and a section for girls. Only those 
children with a primary certificate are admitted to the first intermediate 
class ; on completing four years, students receive the intermediate cer- 
tificate of the Ministry of Education. Such students may then proceed 
to the fifth (secondary) class, and after two years may sit for their bac- 
calaureate. 

Secondary education covers the following subjects : religion, ethics, 
civics, Arabic, one modern language (English or French), history and 
geography, mathematics, physics and chemistry, natural science, drawing, 


physical training, and music. The second cycle also includes logic and 
psychology. 

The number of secondary students has steadily increased, amounting 
to 28,505 in the year under review, as compared with 23,563 in 1948-1949. 


Vocational Training Vocational training in Syria is given in voca- 
tional or professional schools, and in handicraft centres attached to the 
primary schools. It covers general and special subjects. The latter are 
designed to meet the needs of the following occupations: agriculture, 
commerce, mechanical and industrial trades, and women’s occupations 
and trades. 

Vocational training follows on five years’ primary schooling. It falls 
into two periods, the first of four years, the second of two. 

Only children with the primary certificate are admitted to vocational 
training. On finishing the first period they get the vocational diploma, 
and at the end of the second period the professional, commercial or 
industrial baccalaureate. 

The industrial baccalaureate was instituted only two years ago, and 
students will thus sit for this examination for the first time next year. 

The total number of students at vocational schools was 1,605 in the 
year under review, as compared with 1,322 the previous year. 


Teacher Training Teachers are trained in primary training colleges 

or at the higher training college attached to the Syrian University. 
The course in the primary training colleges is a three-year one. Can- 

didates for admittance must be not less than fifteen years of age, and 
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holders of the intermediate certificate. Selection of candidates is made 
by the Ministry on the basis of a graded list drawn up by a committee 
composed mainly of training college teachers. Position on this list depends 
on the marks obtained in the entrance examination. On successful com- 
pletion of the primary training course a student obtains the Ministry 
of Education teacher’s diploma. 

A rural normal school has recently been established, to which students 
having passed the 2nd year examination of the intermediate school are 
admitted. Exceptionally, and for this year only, holders of the intermediate 
certificate (two-year course) have been accepted. 

The course at the higher training college is a four-year one. Students 
wishing to be admitted must have obtained the baccalaureate and be 
enrolled in the science or arts faculty at the university. At the end of 
the course they obtain an arts or science degree with mention of their 
professional studies. 


Higher Education Syrian higher education is given in the faculties 
and schools of the Syrian University. The university has faculties in law, 
medicine (including pharmacy and dentistry), science and arts, and a 
higher training college and a school of engineering. The last four were 
instituted recently, and have a four-year course. 

Deans of faculties are appointed by the Ministry of Education. The 
rector is chairman of the University Council. 


Statistics More faithfully perhaps than any other national 
institution, education mirrors the development of the Syria of today. 


The number of pupils attending public schools was 20,000 in 1924. 
This number increased to 148,421 in 1943-1944 with the coming of Syrian 
independence, and to 208,000 in 1947-1948, 152,947 of them being in the 
State schools. 

With a total population of 3,000,000, Syria has 300,000 children of 
school age, of whom 70,000 actually attend school. Compulsory schooling 
is from six to eleven. 


Conclusion The above account gives some evidence of what 
the Syrian Ministry of Education has done in its endeavour to extend 
education to all social classes. The more education develops, however, 
the more complicated are the curricula and the more varied the schools. 
Rural and tribal schools, rural training colleges, vocational schools (com- 
mercial and industrial), new uniyersity faculties—such are examples of 
an ever-increasing diversity. 

Such developments give rise to innumerable problems. During the 
school year 1948-1949 the number of pupils increased by 23,400. More 
schools and teachers had to be found. An appeal was made for Egyptian, 
Palestinian and Lebanese teachers, and this in turn indirectly led to a 
kind of cultural exchange between Syria and the other Arab countries. 

Similar cultural exchanges are also springing up between Syria and 
Europe, largely through the invitations sent by the university to foreign 
professors and lecturers to come and work in its various faculties. It is 
hoped in the coming year to increase the number of such visits and of 
Syrian scholarship-holders in Europe, and so to deepen understanding 
of international relationships. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Work in Progress — Budget — School Building 
Subsidy — ORGANISATION — Compulsory Schooling — New Schools — Adult 
Education ~—- CURRICULA Revision METHODS Teaching Aids —— Tezt- 
books — TeacuinG Starr —- Teacher Training AUXILIARY SERVICES 
Medical Service. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Work in Progress During the school year under review there 
were no changes in school administration in Thailand. Extensions are 
impending in connection, first with the furtherance of the educational 
technique and research bureau, and secondly with the reorganisation of 
primary school administration under a separate departmental organ. 
The execution of such schemes, of course, will take time. 


Budget There was a slight increase in the budget alloca- 
tions for public education. In 1950, these allocations, in bahts, were as 
follows: Office of the Under-Secretary of State, Inspection and Adult 
Education, 9,448,276 (10,298,232 in 1949) ; Department of General Educa- 
tion, 41,372,886 (24,906,747 in 1949) ; Public Primary Schools Allocation, 
54,015,060 (44,307,512 in 1949); Department of Vocational Education, 
12,169,290 (7,906,620 in 1949). 

Besides these purely educational allocations, there were appropriations 
for ecclesiastical affairs and universities. 


School Building A type of school building, suitable for the post- 
primary schools being opened in the various provincia! districts, is being 
developed. Such schools are being built in large number all over the 
country, and are of a characteristic modern type. Considering the cost 
and shortage of building materials, the building programme has progressed 
rapidly. 

The building of a modern teachers’ training college in Bangkok is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 


Subsidy On account of the higher cost of living and of 


school equipment, a government subsidy was allocated to private vocational 
schools approved by the authorities. 


‘From the report sent by the Ministry of Education of Thailand. 
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ORGANISATION 


Compulsory Schooling The structure of the schools at the various 
levels remained unchanged in the year under review. ‘There is an increas- 
ing demand for the prolongation of primary education and for the deve- 
lopment of post-primary education. 


New Schools A total of 391 new government schools were 
opened in the year under review, distributed as follows : 1 nursery-infant 
school, 98 primary schools, 16 secondary schools, 14 vocational schools, 
262 adult education centres. A total of 46 private schools were also 
opened: 3 nursery-infant schools, 14 primary schools, 14 secondary 
schools, 15 vocational schools. 

The number of secondary schools has progressively increased. In 
the last three vears the government has opened a total of 51 such schools 
(14 in 1948, 16 in 1949 and 21 in 1950). The building programme still 
lags behind, however, on account of building difficulties and insufficient 
funds. 


Adult Education In the year under review evening classes offering 
trade courses for adults were established in several existing vocational 
schools, both in the capital and in some of the provinces. The adult 
literacy campaign was further extended. 


CURRICULA 


Revision There has been a general and thorough revision 
of curricula in use at different levels of education. In 1949 the primary 
school curriculum and the preparatory college course were revised and 
the new curricula brought into use. The secondary school course has 
also been revised and brought up-to-date in respect of world under- 
standing. 

The curricula revised are as follows : the primary course (four years) ; 
the secondary course, first stage (three years); the secondary course, 
final stage (three years); the preparatory college course (two years) ; 
the post-primary teacher's training course (three years); the secondary 
teacher's training course (two years); the domestic science course (two 
years); and the domestic science teacher's training course (one year). 
The curricula remaining to be revised are the lower grade teachers’ training 
courses. 

The revision of the curricula has been carried out intensively. 


METHODS 
Teaching Aids Extensive use has been made in Thailand of 


audio-visual aids, especially for the adult education campaign and at 
secondary levels. Lack of scientific apparatus and teaching equipment, 
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however, tend to make teaching bookish. The import of scientific equip- 
ment from abroad does not suffice to meet the demand from schools. 
Low budget allocations, the delays in supply and dollar shortage are 
the main obstacles to remedying the position. Good use has been made 
of the Unesco coupons scheme covering books, films and scientific materials. 

In the year under review, J. P. Stephenson's ‘ Suggestions for Science 
Teachers’ in Devastated Countries "’, published by Unesco, was translated, 
published and distributed to schools. 


Textbooks School textbooks represent another major 
problem. ‘The actual printing of them is done by the Teachers Institute 
Printing Press, which has been able to maintain a steady supply. New 
textbooks, however, are needed. The Ministry of Education has appointed 
a committee to formulate a plan for the production of good textbooks 
by open competition. Such books will then be used at the various levels 
of education. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Teacher Training The need for more teachers, especially men 
teachers, has led to the setting up of an emergency, one-year course of 
training for students wishing to become teachers after having completed 
the second year of the preparatory college course. These students are 
given grants, and on completion of the emergency course, are appointed 
with the same grade of salary as post-primary teachers. 

Junior courses for intending teachers in carpentry, dressmaking and 
home economics were also introduced in the year under review. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Medical Service Supervision of the health of schoolchildren is 
under the Ministry of Public Health. Medical inspection and clinical 
work covering the 123 schools in the Bangkok area (56,356 children) 
should be implemented, and the existing organisation developed. 
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TURKEY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950! 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF EpuUCATION — Agenda PRIMARY 
EDUCATION —— Quantitative Developments School Activities — Orphans’ 
Homes — Teacher Training SECONDARY Epucation — New Middle School 
Curriculum Adopted —- TrecunicaL EpuCcATION New Schools. 


THe GENERAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATION 


Agenda The Fourth General Conference of Education 
met in Ankara on August 22, 1949, and was attended by 277 delegates 
representing primary and secondary schools, institutions of higher education 
and the Ministry of Education. 

The Conference examined in detail the various items on its agenda, 
and its work may be summarised as follows : 

1) A new curriculum for primary schools was proposed, discussed, 
amended and approved. 


2) A new curriculum for middle schools, which had been drawn up 
by a committee composed of teachers and administrative officers of 
teacher training institutes, together with experts from the Ministry of 
Education, and which reflected a progressive attitude and the recognition 
of the needs of modern life, was proposed to the Conference. The aims 
of national education as set forth in the proposed curriculum, the principles 
by which education in middle schools should be guided, the object to be 
aimed at in the teaching of each subject, the views put forward on how 
these aims and principles could be correlated and the tables showing 
the stages of the physical, moral and social development of boys and 
girls of middle school age met with the approval of the Conference. The 
new curriculum was adopted by all middle schools at the beginning of 
the school year 1949-1950. 

3) The question of increasing the period of study in the lycées from 
three to four years was discussed. A recommendation that the burden 
of the present curriculum should be lightened, and that the new course 
of study should be spread over four years, was adopted. Thus in the 
new syllabus provision is made for special courses for weak pupils and 
for group work under the direction of a teacher; in addition, pupils are 
given ample opportunities to take up, if they so wish, the study of a 
second foreign language or music or art. 


' From the report presented to the XI[Ith International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. Mesut Eratnsayv, delegate of the Turkish 
government. 
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1) Various adjustments were made in the curricula of the institutes 
training teachers for middle schools and /lycées, in the light of the new 
conditions. 

5) Finally, the Conference took up the question of democracy in 
education, and stated the democratic principles that should guide education 
in all its various aspects, indicating the measures to be taken in schools, 
so that they may live up to these principles. 


Primary EDUCATION 


Quantitative Developments [n the endeavour to spread primary education 
throughout the length and breadth of Turkey, 1372 new schools and 
399 houses for teachers were built in the villages during the school year 
1949-1950 ; the number of primary schools has now risen to 17,050, and 
the numbers of primary teachers and pupils to 33,729 and 1,652,452 
respectively. 2,298 young teachers, graduated from the village institutes 
which train teachers for village schools, took up teaching posts during 
the year. 


School Activities In both village and town schools, emphasis was 
laid on the relation of subjects to activities and first-hand experience ; 
groups of pupils, under the direction of their teachers, were given work 
in which they took a most active part. 


Orphans’ Homes The provisions of the act on the protection of 
homeless and destitute children were carried out, and special establish- 
ments were started to train such children who were of school age. 


Teacher Training Refresher courses were held for the graduates 
of village institutes teaching in villages, and were attended by 1,500 
teachers. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


New Middle School The new curriculum for middle schools, approved 
Curriculum Adopted by the General Conference of Education, was 
adopted by all such schoois at the beginning of the year under review. 
Staff meetings were arranged to examine the curriculum, and discussions 
were opened on the aims set ferth for each subject of study and on the 
means and methods by which to achieve these aims. To carry into effect 
the provisions made in the curriculum for practical activities, workshops 
were established in schools and the necessary equipment was secured. 

Measures were taken to ensure a closer relation between teacher 
and pupil and to bring about an intimate relationship between school 
and life outside. 

The educational resources available in the neighbourhood of schools 
were utilised through the visits of pupils to suitable centres of agric- 
ultural, commercial and industrial activities. 

In the weekly time-table three free periods were provided in order 
to enable the pupils to do the work in which they were interested or for 
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which they felt a need, or to attend special courses on the subjects for 
which they required further assistance ; these free periods also provided 
the schools with opportunities for educational visits or tours, and parti- 
cularly in the lycées, for group work under the direction of teachers. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


New Schools At the beginning of the school year 1949-1950, as 
in previous years, new technical schools were opened ; the numbers of 
such schools and of the pupils attending them have steadily increased. 

Through the work done by itinerant trade courses, vocational 
education spread more widely in the country, reaching the remotest 
villages. Trade schools for boys and girls, evening trade institutes and 
itinerant trade courses continued their activities, doing valuable service 
in the field of technical and vocational education. 

The laboratory of industrial psychology, which had previously been 
set up within the technical training school for boys, has been improved 
by the addition of new apparatus and appliances. In this laboratory 
most commendable work in vocational guidance is now being done. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 * 


INTRODUCTION — ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION — Department's 
Enlarged Field — Budgets — School Buildings — Raising the School-leaving 
Age — Earlier Admission — Re-organisalion of Secondary Education — 
CURRICULA AND Metuops — Primary Schools — Physical Education — New 
Methods — TEacnInc Starr — Shortage — Pensions — Native Teacher 
Training — AUXILIARY AND OuT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES -—— School Guidance — 
Vocational Guidance — Medical Service — Special Education —- Hicuer 
Epucation — University Autonomy — Scholarships — ApvuLt EDUCATION 
— Youth Education and Parents. 


INTRODUCTION 


There has been increased interest and activity in the whole field of 
education—in the fields of technical, higher, special and adult education 
which are administered by the Union Department of Education, Arts 
and Science, as also in the fields of primary and secondary education 
which are administered by the provincial education departments of Cape 


Province, Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal. Daily newspapers 
and other periodicals have contributed appreciably to public consciousness 
of educational problems by means of articles and discussions through 
their correspondence columns. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


Department's Enlarged The name of the Union Department of Education 
Field has been changed to the Union Department of 
Education, Arts and Science in recognition of the fact that its activities 
cover a wider field than merely education. All state-aided museums, art 
galleries, archives, observatories and the academy for arts and science 
ars now subsidised by this Department, and through its council for adult 
education it keeps in touch with and helps to co-ordinate the work of 
voluntary organisations ia the fields of science, art and culture. ° 


Budgets The budgets of the central and provincial 
education departments all show an increase, ranging from 54,°%, to 14%, 
on those of the previous year. 


School Buildings The building programme which was carried on 
at an increased rate could still not catch up with the acute shortage of 
school and hostel accommodation, arising from the difficult building 


1 From the report sent by the Union Department of Education, Arts 
and Science. 
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conditions during the war and post-war years. In a number of cases it 
was necessary to provide prefabricated classrooms, which, although not 
altogether satisfactory for school purposes, served to meet the emergency. 
A new building for the head office of the Natal Education Department in 
Pietermaritzburg was occupied at the beginning of 1950. This facilitates 
administration, as previously the department had been housed in five 
separate buildings in different parts of the city. 


Raising the In Cape Province the introduction of legislation 
Sehool-leaving Age was approved for the extension of compulsory 
school attendance to standard 7. The effect of this will be that pupils 
under sixteen will be required to continue at schoo! until they have passed 
standard 7 instead of standard 6 as in the past. In the Transvaal attend- 
ance is compulsory up to standard 8. Secondary education is free. 


Earlier Admission Both in Cape Province and the Transvaal pupils 
can now be admitted to school at the beginning of the calendar year in 
which they turn six. Formerly they could not be admitted before the 
age of six. Attendance becomes compulsory at the age of seven. 


Re-organisation of In Cape Province and the Transvaal standard 6 
Secondary Education will now be classified with the secondary school. 
This will mean that the primary school will consist of substandards A 
and B, and standards 1 to 5, that is, seven years in all; there will then 
follow a general course of three years leading up to the Junior Certificate ; 
and a final two years up to Matriculation or standard 10. It may take 
some time, especially in the Cape Province, to give general effect to this 


change owing to accommodation difliculties. 

The idea behind this re-organisation is to give all pupils some 
experience of secondary education. At the same time there is a tendency 
to promote pupils to a greater extent according to their chronological 
age. This will mean that certain pupils in standards 6, 7 and 8 will need 
extra help and it may become necessary to make provision for special 
groups in these classes. 

In Natal the *“* Primary School Certificate "’ (at the end of standard 6) 
was abolished. This step freed the primary schools from the pressure of 
an external examination, and placed on principals the responsibility of 
promoting pupils from the primary schools to the secondary schools. 

The Transvaal Education Department has studied the recommend- 
ations of the De Villiers Report on Education and re-organised its second- 
ary schools in a multilateral direction. From the beginning of 1950 seven 
existing Junior High Schools were changed to mixed High Schools, that 
is, schools in which academic as well as practical courses may be taken 
up to standard 10. More junior high schools will be changed to high 
schools at the beginning of 1951. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Primary Schools In the Cape the course for the primary standards 
was revised in the light of educational developments. This course will 
however not operate compulsorily before 1953. Similarly a new trial syllabus 
has been introduced into the primary schools of the Orange Free State. 
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Physical Education More attention is given to physical education 
and more intensive courses are given by training colleges and universities 
to physical education teachers. 


New Methods In the lower classes more use is being made of 
activity methods. Diagnostic tests are used to a greater extent, especially 
in arithmetic and language. More attention is being given to instruction 
in the second language, that is, Afrikaans for English-speaking pupils 
and English for Afrikaans-speaking pupils. 

There is a tendency to do away with prescribing special textbooks, 
and to supply schools instead with a list of approved books. 

More use is made of audio-visual aids : school broadcasting is carried 
on as before, many more schools are using 16 mm. sound projectors and 
lilmstrip projectors, school libraries are being developed more than in 
the past, more schools go in for art collections and colour reproductions 
of works of arts. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage There is still a shortage of teachers. In the 
Transvaal a fairly large percentage of married women are teaching again 
to fill up the gaps. 


Pension» In Natal all Indian and Coloured teachers were 
admitted to the Natal Teachers’ Pension Fund. They had previously 
been provided for by a Provident Fund. 


Native Teacher The minimum standard of qualification for 
Training admission to Native teacher-training courses 
was raised from standard 6 to “ Junior Certificate ’’ (standard 8) in all 
but a few Native training institutions. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


School Guidance Eight school guidance centres were established 
in the Cape Province at the beginning of 1950 and ten school guidance 
workers have been appointed to serve in these centres. Working on a 
regional basis these school guidance workers will visit schoo!'s to assist 
principals and teachers with vocational guidance and other aspects of 
school guidance work. With the development of such school guidance 
centres the Department hopes to achieve the ideal of adequate facilities 
for psychological examination and expert guidance in’every corner of the 
province. 

A scheme of in-service training in school guidance work for some 
250 teachers scattered throughout the province was inaugurated in 
February, 1950. It comprises a series of short courses which will be con- 
ducted regularly for a period of 34% years. The following are some of 
the topics on which these short courses are being held: The use of 
standardised scholastic tests by teachers, interviewing pupils and parents, 
intelligence testing by teachers, group discussions in school guidance 
work, and diagnosing study habits. 
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Vocational Guidance Whereas the vocational guidance services of the 
Department of Labour and the provincial education departments of Cape 
Province and the Transvaal have been well developed for some years, 
the two smaller provinces, Natal and the Orange Free State, have done 
little in this direction up to now. These provinces have now expanded 
their vocational guidance services, by the appointment of vocational 
guidance oflicers. 

Medical Service In Natal the number of posts of medical in- 
spectors of schools was increased from three to five and a second post of 
school dentist was created. Throughout the Union of South Africa school 
medical inspection and the treatment of pupils are on a sound basis. 
The school feeding system is general in primary schools. 


Special Education In Natal a visiting teacher was appointed to 
assist children with delinquent tendencies. 

In the Orange Free State a psychologist was appointed as inspector 
for special education (special classes for retarded children). The duties 
in this section up to this time had devolved on the chief inspector and 
certain circuit inspectors. 

In 1945 the first report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on 
deviate children was published. This report was favourably received and 
became a source book of information to educational administrators and 
teachers not only in this country but also overseas. In 1950 this committee 
completed their work and issued the second volume of their report which 
deals mainly with the non-European handicapped child. 

During the past year another stage of development in the field of 
special education was reached in the Union of South Africa when the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science established three additional 
schools for the physically handicapped at Kimberley, Cape Province. 
Whereas formerly provision was made for the education only of blind, 
deaf and epileptic children the new schools will provide educational and 
vocational facilities for the other types of physically handicapped, including 
crippled and cerebral palsied, children. 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


University Autonomy This year the Potchefstroom University College, 
the last of the constituent colleges of the University of South Africa, 
reached independent status. This gives South Africa the following univers- 
ities : Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand (Johannesburg), Pretoria, 
Orange Free State (Bloemfontein), Natal (Pietermaritzburg and Durban), 
Rhodes (Grahamstown, to which is affiliated the South African Native 
College at Fort Hare), and Potchefstroom. The University of South 
Africa, however, still carries on with its Division of External Studies. 


Scholarships The government of the Union of South Africa 
has made available ten scholarships annually which will enable students 
from the Netherlands to attend South African universities. This should 
help to establish closer cultural bonds between the two countries. The 
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Dutch were the first to settle at the Cape of Good Hope in 1652, almost 
300 years ago, and at present over sixty per cent of the European popu- 
lation of South Africa speak Afrikaans, which is closely related to Dutch. 


ApuLtT EDUCATION 


Youth Education The Division of Adult Education of the Depart- 
and Parents ment of Education, Arts and Science has made 
greater use of the press and the radio for adult education purposes, 
especially to make the country more conscious of the need for adult 
education. Study weeks, youth and family camps and short courses have 
been arranged, mostly with the central theme: family life education. 
At the family camp parents can select a practical course such as bricklaying, 
motor repairs, weaving, millinery or dressmaking. In the evenings lectures 
illustrated by means of films are given on subjects such as the adolescent, 
the modern family, general problems in the education of children, and 
character and personality development. Pre-school children are taken care 
of in a nursery school and schoolchildren go for excursions in the veld and 
receive demonstration talks on botany, geology and insect-life. In the 
camp there are arts and crafts for them and some simple camp duties. 

In February, 1949, the National Advisory Council for Adult Education 
organised an important youth conference, representative of youth organisa- 
tions throughout the country, the first of its kind in South Africa. The 
Minister of Education, Arts and Science then appointed a continuation 
committee to collect further data and draw up a scheme for a national 


youth service. This led to a second youth conference in April, 1950, out 
of which was born the National Youth Council consisting of sixteen 
members elected by the main youth organisations in the country. The 
Minister made it clear that the proposed youth service would not be a 
State enterprise, but a voluntary community service. ‘The State would, 
however, as in the past, assist with advice and subsidies. 
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GENERAL REMARKS 


The complete recasting of the system of education in England and 
Wales by the Education Act, 1944, and the reforms of succeeding years 
that resulted both from the Act itself and from various measures of post- 
war reconstruction, were necessarily followed by a period of consolidation. 
The year 1949 was of this nature. Problems of administration differed 
little from those of the previous year. 

Nevertheless, it was possible for the first time to discern a clear 
pattern of progress since the war. During the immediate post-war years 
it had been essential to adopt a number of short-term measures to enable 
the school leaving age to be raised to 15 and to begin to make good the 
serious shortage of teachers and of school accommodation. Some reference 
is made in the pages that follow to a number of these schemes—-the 
emergency schemes for the training of teachers and for the provision of 
hutted classrooms to provide accommodation for the children staying 
on at school as a result of the raising of the school leaving age ; and the 
Further Education and Training Scheme to enable ex-servicemen and 
women to go to universities and other higher institutions at little or no 
cost to themselves or their parents. By the end of 1949, these emergency 
schemes, having gone far to achieve their objectives, were able to 
give way to the more permanent measures that had been maturing 
simultaneously. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Planning and Partnership During this preparatory period a great deal of 
planning was undertaken and careful attention was given to the provision 
of machinery which would ensure the closest possible co-operation of the 


1 From the report presented to the XII[Ith International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. Tobias Weaver, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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three main partners in the educational system—the teachers, the local 
education authorities and the Ministry of Education. All the local 
authorities prepared long-term development plans and about a third 
of these plans have now been approved by the Minister with or without 
some modification; area training organisations have been established 
in the region of each university to co-ordinate and supervise permanent 
arrangements for the training of teachers; national advisory councils 
have been set up to advise the Minister on the recruitment and 
training of teachers, and on problems of education for industry and 
commerce. As a further means of strengthening the partnership, sim- 
plifying administration, and saving manpower, the government set up 
in January, 1949, an important committee to examine the distribution 
of functions between central and local government and the possibility 
of relaxing departmental supervision of local authority activities and 
delegating more responsibility to local authorities. A year later, after 
examining in detail the work of almost all branches of the Ministry, the 
committee made interim proposals which bade fair to achieve these 
objectives. 


Further Education In further education the sharpening of the 
nation’s economic difficulties during the autumn of 1949 brought a greater 
awareness of the practical importance to industry of further education. 
The need for more highly trained workers continued to be expressed in 
many ways--in students’ growing demands on technical colleges whose 
accommodation was taxed almost beyond reason but not, to their credit, 
beyond their powers of ingenuity and improvisation ; in an intensification 


of the educational activities of many industrial and professional organi- 
sations ; and not least in a determination by all those concerned to re- 
examine the basic problems involved in the organisation of technological 
education at its higher levels. 

The nation-wide debate of this topic was focussed in the work of the 
National Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce 
who continued to examine :— 

(i) the best methods of enhancing the standards, and encouraging 
the further development of higher technological education from the 
national point of view ; 

(ii) the steps that can be taken to stimulate the provision of 
advanced post-graduate courses of study—as distinct from research 
in special fields of technology in both universities and technical 
colleges ; 

(iii) what award can be given to students in technical colleges 
at the end of a course of study in technology, which shall be compar- 
able in prestige and status to a university first degree, bearing in 
mind that the course of study will in most cases be different in kind 
from a university course, though equivalent in standard. 


Finance The vote of the Ministry of Education for the 
financial year 1949-1950 was £ 182,000,000, an increase of £ 19,500,000 over 
that for 1948-1949. The estimated expenditure of local education authorities 
rose from £ 215,000,000 to nearly £240,000,000, and the Exchequer grant 
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on that expenditure from £ 132,500,000 to £ 149,600,000. The main reasons 
for the increases were the increasing numbers of teachers coming into 
the schools, the rising cost of the school meals service, and the cost of 
new buildings and equipment for the increased number of pupils. 

In October, 1949, the country’s economic difficulties called for a 
close review of government expenditure. Education had to bear its share 
of general economies, but no cut was made in the major developments 
then in hand, such as the main building programmes and the plans for 
increasing the numbers of teachers. Economies were called for which 
would not reduce educational efficiency or impair progress and develop- 
ment. 


School Buildings As in 1948, the most important administrative 
problems of the year were connected with building ; first, to provide 
enough accommodation for the very large numbers of young children 
who will continue to increase the school population for some years to 
come as a result of the rise in the birth-rate at the end of the war, and 
secondly, to provide schools on new housing estates. At the beginning 
of the year, the school building programme was still only beginning to 
get into its stride, but it was becoming possible to compare the costs of 
a reasonable number of post-war schools. This made it clear that some 
schools were costing too much and taking too long to build, and with 
so many schools needed this could not be afforded. Continuous and 
concentrated attention was given to problems of planning, design and 
construction, as a result of which it was found possible to secure economies 
in the 1950 building programme which would result in a reduction of 
12% per cent on average costs in 1949, without sacrificing essential 
standards. Thus substantial economies could be made without reducing 
the number of schools to be built. In November and March the Ministry 
issued the first two of a series of building bulletins designed to promote 
both economy and efficiency by disseminating new ideas and techniques.’ 

By the end of the year, educational building was in full swing. The 
value of work under construction was nearly £ 70,000,000, compared 
with £ 33,500,000 a year previously. Work started during the year, 
valued at £ 58,043,000 was about double the 1948 figure of £ 27,852,000. 


Inspection of Independent Part III of the Education Act, 1944, provides 
Scheels for the establishment of a register of independent 
schools, and gives the Minister power to withhold registration on specified 
grounds. Until the country’s building position and the supply of teachers 
has improved, however, it would be unreasonable to require as a condition 
of registration that a school shall remedy defects of stafling or premises 
within a fixed time. The Minister announced in January, 1949, that, 
because of this unavoidable postponement of Part III, he would use the 
power of inspection conferred by another part of the Act to inspect all 
independent schools. The object of this was to prepare for the coming 


! Ministry of U-ducation Building Bulletin 1: New Primary Schools. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1 

Ministry of Education Building Bulletin II: New Secondary Schools. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 2/-). 
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into effect of Part III by taking stock of the problem, and to give the 
schools the benefit of the assessment and advice of H.M. Inspectors. 
It is estimated that there are over 4,000 independent schools in the country 
which were not previously inspected ; over 1,200 of these had been reported 
on by the end of the year. 


SCHOOL ORGANISATION 


Opening of New Schools At the end of the year there were 665 new 
schools under construction—494 primary and 171 secondary schools. 
68 primary and 18 secondary schools were completed and brought into 
use during the year, and work on 54 primary and 25 secondary schools 
was sufficiently advanced to enable them to be brought into partial use. 
These figures show a great improvement on those for the previous year. 
In addition, by the end of the year, 4,162 classrooms and 2,195 practical 
rooms had been provided under the HORSA scheme (Hut Operation 
for the Raising of the School Age). 

In further education, attention was concentrated on extending and 
improving the provision for technical studies. The year saw a big increase 
in work started, but the lack of suitable accommodation is so great that 
it cannot be claimed that the surface of the problem has been more than 
scratched. In building for technical education, as for primary and second- 
ary, there is need for further research and development in order to ensure 
that the best possible value for money is obtained. During the earlier 
part of the year a certain amount of building was done mainly by means 
of minor works to extend the provision of youth clubs, village halls and 
other similar places. In October it unfortunately became necessary to 
place a ban on any new works of this nature. 


CURRICULA 


General Trends It is not possible to make a definite assessment 
of changes in the curriculum, because in England and Wales these matters 
are not determined by the central government, nor, except to a limited 
extent, by the local education authorities. The choice of the curriculum 
of a school and the methods of teaching are left as far as possible in the 
hands of the head teachers and staffs of the schools. All that it is possible 
to do is to report general trends. 

While the secondary modern schools gained further valuable experience 
in working out a progressive four-year course, the secondary grammar 
schools continued to overhaul their curricula in the light of the contro- 
versial forthcoming changes brought about in the system of external 
examinations by the replacement of the School Certificate and Higher 
Certificate Examinations by a single General Certificate of Education at 
three levels. 

A lively account of the kind of activities that are likely to be found 
in the different types of secondary school is to be found in an illustrated 
book called ‘‘ Our Changing Schools *’ which was published by the Ministry 
of Education early in 1950 to help parents and the general public te 
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understand the developments that are taking place in the schools of 
England and Wales as a result of the Education Act 1944-1948. 


Education in Citizenship It is the practice of the Ministry of Education 
to issue from time to time suggestions on teaching in the form of educational 
pamphlets. A pamphlet on education in citizenship was published during 
the year entitled “‘ Citizens Growing Up-~-at home, in school, and after ”’ 
The purpose of this pamphlet can perhaps be best expressed in the words 
of the Minister’s preface :— 

“ The raising of the school leaving age to 15 ; the religious settlement 
of the Education Act of 1944 ; the increase in juvenile delinquency ; the 
growing recognition that we are members of a society that needs to 
rediscover its moral bearings and its sense of purpose : these are some of 
many contemporary developments which might well explain the issue by 
the Ministry of Education of a pamphlet about education in citizenship. 
But important as they are, none of these considerations has prompted 
me to offer these suggestions about the vital task we all have of helping 
our young people to grow up into mature citizens. 

“This pamphlet originates in my conviction that in a democratic 
community we must all take a share in preparing our young people for the 
responsibilities of active citizenship. It is based on the belief that all 
education is social education simply because we are members one of 
another and are at all points dependent for our development as whole 
persons and mature citizens on the support of our neighbours.” 


The general theme of the pamphlet was that citizenship was not a 
* subject" to be added to the curriculum, but a way of life that must 
permeate all the teaching and the organisation of a school. 

The impetus thus given to education in citizenship was re-inforced 
in various ways. The Ministry held short courses for teachers on modern 
citizenship and British Commonwealth and Empire, and relations in the 
field of education with overseas countries, especially those of Western 
Europe, were strengthened through activities under the Treaty of Brussels 
and the various cultural conventions ; and the range of countries with 
which senior assistant teachers were interchanged was expanded. 


METHODS 


Methods of Teaching A great deal of attertion was focussed during 
in Primary Schools the year on methods of teaching in primary 
schools, particularly in junior schools for children from 7 to 11, which 
were described in a government paper in 1943 as tending to be the Cinde- 
rella of the public system of education. For many years there has been 
a gradual shift of emphasis from the subjects taught, to the children 
learning, with the result that traditional methods of formal class instruction 
by the teacher tend to be replaced by more informal methods in which 
there is more scope for self-expression by the children. Public interest has 
been stimulated by the large number of new schools needed for younger 
children. The Ministry's building bulletin on primary schools approached 
the problem of school architecture from the point of view of the children 
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for whom the schools would be designed. ** The basis of school design "’, 
it declared, *‘ is not a schedule of areas and building regulations, but the 
needs and activities of growing children and their teachers.”’ It sets out 
the characteristics of primary school children--their delight in free 
movement, their need for fresh air and sunshine and _ interesting 
surroundings—and considers how the school can best be designed to cater 
for these needs and characteristics. 

During 1949 the Ministry published two pamphilets dealing with junior 
schools. The first, called “* Story of a School ’’, described the experiments 
of a headmaster of a junior school in a crowded and ugly part of a large 
city. The experiments, some of which were very successful, were mainly 
in free expression in the arts. The second pamphlet called “ Seven to 
Eleven—-Your Children at School "’ was written primarily for parents. It 
describes the characteristics of children of these ages and explains how 
a good junior school can help them to live a healthy life and grow physically 
and mentally to the full. The emphasis is again on active methods rather 
than formal instruction. These pamphlets, in common with all of the 
Ministry’s pamphlets that deal with the curriculum, are in no way binding 
on the schools. They are intended to stimulate interest and discussion 
among parents and teachers, but are to be interpreted as no more than 
suggestions. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Training of Teachers The MeNair Report on the training of teachers 
published in 1944 recommended that a system of area training organisations 
should be set up to bring universities, training colleges and local education 
authorities into close association for the purpose of supervising courses of 
training in the member colleges, recommending successful students to the 
Ministry for the status of qualified teacher, and developing the training 
of teachers, both before and after qualification, in many directions. During 
1949, the last two of these organisations required to cover the whole country 
were set up. 


Requirements and Supply There has been a very large increase in the 
number of teachers since the war-—from 173,500 in October, 1945, to 
211,000 four years later. Even this increase, however, has not been 
sufficient, and there is still a shortage of women teachers, particularly in 
the rapidly expanding infants’ schools. Three main measures are being 
taken to cope with the problem. In the first place, the arrangements 
introduced in 1948 for distributing women teachers as fairly as possible 
throughout the country by fixing a maximum establishment of women 
teachers for each local education authority are being continued. Secondly, 
the proportion of men to women teachers is being increased as much as 
possible. Thirdly, the number of training college places, especially those 
for women, has been, and will continue to be, increased. In order not to 
interfere with essential school building, and to avoid the delays that 
completely new building would entail, the increase is being secured by 
using existing buildings, with as little adaptation as may be essential. As 
the post-war scheme of emergency training (through which nearly 30,000 
teachers have so far been trained) comes to a close, buildings are being 
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released that can be taken over for permanent colleges. Fourteen new 
permanent colleges were opened in 1949, in addition to ten in 1948 and 
nine in 1946 and 1947, and the number of women students admitted to 
general courses rose to 7,250 compared with 6,115 in 1948 and 5,211 in 
1947. The output of teachers from all forms of training was nearly 20,000 
during the year. 

It is estimated that the number of teachers in primary and secondary 
schools will have to be increased by the beginning of 1954 to at least 
240,000. 


Salaries It is laid down in the Education Act that the 
salaries of teachers should be arrived at by free negotiation between the 
employing authorities and the teachers organisations represented on the 
Burnham Committee. When the recommendations of this Committee 
have been approved by the Minister, it is the duty of all authorities to 
pay the salaries laid down in the Committee's report. During the latter 
part of 1949 the teachers submitted a proposal for a substantial increase 
in the basic scale of salaries, for equal pay for men and women, and for 
considerably more generous allowances for graduate teachers, but the 
local authorities, while recognising that there was merit in the case for 
some amendment of the current report, were unable to agree to any altera- 
tion at that time. 

The teachers have now given notice that the current agreement under 
which they are working shall end in 1951. Much publicity has been given 
to the teachers’ claim for an increase of salary, but it is not possible to say 
what will be the outcome of the new negotiations. 


AUXILIARY AND QOUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The School Health Service ‘The new national health service was set up in 
and Handicapped Children = Juyjy, 1948, and during the year 1949 the work 
continued of transferring to it responsibility for hospital work and for 
consultative and special work in school clinics. The transfer proceeded 
smoothly and without interrupting the work for school children. There 
was however a serious decline in the number of school dentists, which put 
a stop to the steady development which had taken place in the school 
dental service since the war. 

Twenty-six new boarding schools and nine new day schools for handi- 
capped children were opened during the year. Particular attention was 
given to the problems of educating deaf children. 


School Meals and Milk The increase in the number of children who 
received school dinners and free milk more than kept pace with the rise 
in the school population. Nearly a thousand new canteens were provided, 
which, after taking into account new schools and replacements, reduces 
the number of schools and departments without a meals service by 674 to 
1,948. This promising development was halted in October when, as part 
of the government’s economy measures, and in order to concentrate 
building resources on the most vital work, it became necessary to postpone 
all new building for the school meals service at existing schools. 
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Grants for Further The Further Education and Training Scheme, to 
Education and Training which reference was made above, is coming 
to a close. By the end of 1949, 98,000 applications for grant had reached 
the Ministry and more than 83,000 awards had been made. Of these, 
43,741 were held at universities, the remainder at other institutions of 
higher education. The scope of the scheme and the freedom of choice 
given to students are illustrated by the fact that at the end of the year 
41,497 students were being assisted at no Jess than 720 institutions. 
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SCHOOL ORGANISATION 


Further Tasks By 1949 it was clear that the wounds inflicted 
on education by the war had gone deeper than had been expected and 
could not quickly be healed. The scars are still most apparent in the 


industrial areas, but elsewhere too, the process of recovery is a slow one. 
Of the factors retarding progress, the slow rate of school buflding is the 
most serious. Now that the problem of accommodation for the raising of 
the school age has been on the whole satisfactorily met by the provision 
of huts and by other means, the problem of supplying schools for new 
housing areas has come into prominence. In many districts plans have 
been approved for new schools, and in some, buildings have been begun 
or completed. 

The difficulty of staffing new as well as existing schools has persisted, 
and in the more populous parts of the country the position has tended 
to deteriorate. In some rural areas also, it has been far from easy to 
recruit assistants for two- and three-teacher schools. 

In spite of these serious handicaps the ground lost during the war 
years is gradually being regained, and the schools have much solid achieve- 
ment to their credit. Teachers generally throughout Scotland, and more 
particularly in the industrial areas, deserve praise for maintaining creditable 
standards in the face of great difficulties and in circumstances that often 
must have bred a sense of disappointment. 


Number of Schools There has been little change in the number of 
and Pupils public and grant-aided schools, but the number 
providing secondary education decreased from 1,050 in 1948 to 927 in 1949. 
This is because of the discontinuance in rural areas of a number of small 


1 From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference 
on Public Education by Mr. D. D. ANDERSON, delegate of the United Kingdom 
government. 
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secondary centres where the number of pupils was so small as to make 
the provision of adequate secondary education either impracticable or 
uneconomic. Mainly as a result of the continuing effects of the raising 
of the school age in 1947, the number of pupils on the registers of public 
and grant-aided schools rose to 791,433 in 1949 as compared with 775,181 
in 1948. 

The new schemes for promotion from primary to secondary education, 
which provide, as a general rule, for promotion between the ages of 11 
and 12%, have operated to effect a further reduction of about 30°, in 
the number of pupils over 13 years of age on the registers of primary 
schools. A satisfactory feature, which is attributable partly to the operation 
of the promotion schemes and partly to the raising of the school age, is 
the continued increase in the numbers of pupils in the second, third and 
fourth years of secondary departments. In relation to the corresponding 
tigures for 1917, when the two factors referred to had not yet begun to 
have effect, in the year under review the number of pupils in the second 
year increased by 40 per cent, that in the third year by 122 per cent, 
and that in the fourth year by 26 per cent. 

The proportion of pupils who fail to complete the three years’ second- 
ary courses, which are provided for those who intend to leave school at the 
statutory leaving age, has thus been greatly reduced, and the number 
remaining at school for a fourth year has at the same time shown a marked 
increase. 


Secondary Education Many pupils of limited ability and attainment 
who would previously have been retained in the primary department are 
now transferred to secondary departments at the age of 12'% years, and 
the secondary courses, especially in the junior secondary school, have had 
to be drastically modified to meet their needs. 

The senior secondary schools provide courses extending to five and 
six years, but many of them also offer three-year courses for pupils who 
intend to leave school at the age of 15. With educational standards 
and traditions that are now well established, these schools have continued 
to do good work in spite of difficulties of accommodation and shortages 
of staff in certain subjects. Although scholastic standards are not yet 
as high as they were before the war, they have shown a progressive recovery, 
especially in the senior classes, which are generally under the charge of 
the more highly qualified or more experienced teachers. The vigorous 
corporate life, manifesting itself in a wide range of extra-curricular activ- 
ities, which has always been a notable feature of many schools of this 
type, has been well maintained under post-war conditions. 


Further Education In the sphere of further education, despite new 
developments in day classes, the great bulk of continuation classes are 
still held in the evening. They cover a very wide range of subjects, both 
vocational and non-vocational. ‘The variety and number of classes increases 
every year, since education authorities are generally willing to provide 
new classes wherever there is a demand for them. There are vocational 
classes and courses related to most commercial and industrial occupations. 
Industrial and trades subjects, for example, range from welding to flour 
milling, and commercial ones from typing to salesmanship. 
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The number of students enrolled in the normal type of continuation 
class during the session 1948-49 was 212,299. This figure is the highest ever 
recorded and represents a considerably better enrolment than that of 
the previous session—183,392. The increase is to a great extent accounted 
for by a rise in the number of students over 18 years of age, and is mainly 
due to a growing interest in vocational education and in domestic and 
recreational classes. The most notable increases have been in classes 
in domestic subjects, such as dressmaking and cookery, and in arts 
and crafts. Physical training and country dancing are also becoming 
increasingly popular. 

Encouraging, therefore, as the general increases are, and well as 
the present figures compare with pre-war figures, the position is far from 
satisfactory. The dearth of students from the 15-18 year old group is a 
matter which requires to receive the closest attention from the point of 
view both of the day schools and of further education. 

The date for commencing compulsory attendance at junior colleges 
has been postponed by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1949, from Ist April, 
1950, until such date as the Secretary of State considers practicable. 
As, however, it is to the economic advantage of the country to increase 
industrial efliciency through technical education, the development of 
voluntary classes for young workers on a “ day-release ” basis continues 
to be strongly encouraged. The leaders of the national organisations of 
some industries are alive to the importance of such training, as is shown 
by the apprenticeship agreements of, for instance, the building, engineering 
and motor repairing industries and the blacksmith trade, which already 
include provision for the release on one day a week, or for a continuous 
period of equivalent length, of young workers to attend classes in technical 
education. Education authorities generally, and especially those in industrial 
areas, are willing to co-operate by providing the necessary facilities, 
although they are frequently baulked by lack of suitable accommodation. 
Even where the facilities have been made available, however, the response 
of local industries has in some instances continued to be disappointing, 
although there are signs of improvement. The number of young workers 
attending under these arrangements in the session 1948-49 was about 
8,500, a substantial increase on the 6,000 attending in the session 1947-48, 
but still well below what would be achieved if industry took full advan- 
tage even of existing facilities. 

The rising interest in adult education is again brought out by the 
latest figures, which show that 15,096 students attended classes in 1948-49 
as compared with 12,671 ia the previous session. Classes cover a wide 
range of subjects, of which “Current Affairs” is the most popular. 
Considerable numbers also attend classes in music, art and drama, in 
languages and literature (English and foreign) and in psychology and 
philosophy. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Recruitment and There were at the beginning of October, 1949, 
Training approximately 32,050 teachers employed in 
public and grant-aided schools. This figure included some 140 retired 
teachers, 3,570 married women certificated teachers—made up of married 
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women who returned to teach in a temporary capacity and of teachers 
who continued in service after marriage—and 900 teachers without a 
recognised qualification. The number employed was 850 more than was 
employed in October, 1948. In the same period the number of retired 
teachers decreased by 10, and the number of married women teachers 
and of unqualified teachers increased by 370 and 200 respectively. 

The stafling of primary schools and departments showed some improve- 
ment, but remained difficult in some of the urban areas. In the remoter 
rural districts, too, the recruitment of qualified teachers in adequate 
numbers proved impossible. In the secondary schools little definite 
improvement in the stafling position was recorded. The shortage of 
qualified specialist teachers of science and mathematics remained acute, 
and the supply of specialist teachers of art, technical and domestic subjects, 
and music, and of women teachers of physical education, was again 
insuflicient to meet the demands. 

There has been a very high output from the training centres and 
colleges during the past two sessions. The average number of students 
who annually obtained recognition under the regulations for the training 
of teachers during the years 1933-39 was approximately 1,380 ; the number 
for 1948-49 was 2,279. Further, the number admitted to training in 
1948-49 (2,137) was only slightly less than in the previous year (2,208). 
The large output, high by pre-war standards and high also in relation 
to wastage by retirement, illness and death (estimated at about 1,200), 
is having its effect upon the schools. 

It may be asked why the need for teachers has increased to such an 
extent that more uncertificated teachers should be required in a session 
during which the number of qualified teachers has risen so considerably. 
Very many rooms built for the raising of the school age came into use 
within the session, with a substantial reduction in the number of oversize 
classes in the first three years of the secondary course, and additional 
staff were required. It thus happened that although the main increases 
in roll, which resulted from the raising of the age, occurred in 1947 and 
1948, many heavy stafling requirements did not fall to be met until 1949 
because of the lack of accommodation. Further, 1919 has seen a number 
of developments which cumulatively have increased the demand for 
teachers. For example, new primary school accommodation has been 
completed and increased provision has been made for technical education. 
As a result of such developments, improvement in the stafling position 
has been masked, despite the fact that there were more than 1,000 additional 
teachers in the schools. 

There has been a remarkable change in the proportion of graduate 
to non-graduate entrants. In 1930-31 this proportion was roughly three 
to one; in 1947-48 it had become three to five. Post-war pressure on 
university accommodation has been an important contributory cause 
of the change. 

A disturbing feature is the continued scarcity of teachers of some 
special subjects, particularly of mathematics and science. The combined 
demands of industry and education are at present greater than the supply, 
and there is as yet no sign that the dearth in mathematics and science 
will be speedily or easily overcome. Unfortunately the shortage of women 
teachers of physical education and of music teachers is also serious and 
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is likely to continue so for several years. But it is hoped that the position 
may be eased by an increase in the number of students who, on completion 
of general training, proceed to take special one-year courses in physical 
education. 

This brief summary of the position—a position of some promise 
when it is remembered that about 1,750 students under the emergency 
scheme have yet to complete their training—is not intended to indicate 
that the demand for trained certificated teachers will soon be satisfied. 
The steps already taken will ensure, at least, that there will be a return 
to the pre-war standard of stafling. But this is not sufficient : in view of 
the need to reduce the size of classes and to provide adequate staff to 
carry out new educational projects, the demand for additional teachers 
will continue and will have to be met. This is a matter which the Secretary 
of State and the training authorities are keeping under continuous review. 


ScHOOL BUILDINGS 


Needs and Achievements Before the war ended, it became evident that 
there would be a great need for educational building in the post-war 
period. Each year after 1945 the extent of the problem became more 
clearly defined. The precise amount of building required for the raising 
of the school leaving age to 15 was assessed and, to a large extent, the 
necessary work was done. The effect which the post-war increase in the 
birth-rate will have on the school population is now accurately known, 
although it is not yet certain at what figure the annual number of 
births will stabilize. The extent to which large new housing areas will 
require new schools is becoming clearer. The requirements for Scotland 
as a whole have been kept under constant review, and have become 
increasingly well defined. 

Considerable progress with actual building has been made during 
the year under review, and despite inequalities the over-all achievement 
has been substantial. 


CURRICULA 


Junior Secondary Schools = =‘{he principal problem of secondary education 
has been the preparation of suitable schemes of work for the junior second- 
ary schools. These are the schools which are attended by the majority 
of the children affected by the raising of the school age. Many of them 
were of long standing with well established standards. But the new 
junior secondary schools, of which there is a substantial number in the 
cities and in most rural areas, have been faced with formidable problems 
in devising curricula to suit the varied aptitudes and interests of their 
pupils. New ideas are gradually being introduced, some of which have 
already proved their worth, but there is need for the wider application 
of imaginative and original methods. In the task of instructing the least 
able pupils, which requires for its success something of the missionary 
spirit, highly meritorious results have been achieved in various areas by 
devoted teachers Most education authorities have now had new schemes 
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of work prepared by panels of teachers, some of which have been tried 
experimentally. 

Two dangers, however, are obvious: on the one hand some schemes 
tend to be too academic, so that they are of little interest to the less able 
pupils ; on the other, some ask too little of the pupils. The latter is as 
serious a weakness in our educational system as the former, and is accentu- 
ated by the practice in some schools of not allowing pupils to take 
books home and of prescribing little or no homework, even where 
circumstances permit. The effect is most noticeable in the basic subjects 
of the curriculum, English and mathematics, and to some extent also in 
history and geography. 

In other ways, the schools are feeling their way towards the proper 
kind of secondary education for non-academic pupils. School visits, 
lectures and discussions are becoming a common feature. Many schools 
produce annual magazines. Inquiring minds are stimulated by “ curiosity 
hours’ or library periods when pupils are at liberty to browse among 
books. Hobby periods have been instituted in some schools, and clubs 
of all kinds—sporting, dramatic, rambling—have been developed. Many 
of the larger schools have fine orchestras. In a small Banffshire school, 
electric light, generated from a stream nearby, has been installed by the 
boys, who have also made an internal telephone system for the school. 
The practice of holding “‘ Parents’ Days’ has grown, and by this and 
other means an attempt is made to establish more intimate relations 
between school and home. 

The year 1949 was the last in which candidates were required to be 
presented for the award of the “ Senior Leaving Certificate in a group 
of subjects, the minimum being two subjects on the higher grade and three 
on the lower grade, together with a compulsory test in arithmetic. Changes 
will be made in the conditions for the award of this certificate in 1950. 


Town and Country On the side of further education, the duties 
Planning Courses falling on local authorities under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts have greatly increased the demand for persons 
with planning qualifications. The full-time course in town and country 
planning at the Edinburgh College of Art was revised and extended, and 
provision was made for a part-time course, both courses leading to the 
diploma in town and country planning. Similar courses have been in- 
stituted by the architecture department of the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. 


Management Courses Considerable progress was made in the provision 
of courses in management. Full-time courses of varying length and 
part-time courses have been provided in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Commercial College. A particularly interesting development 
is a special course in management attended on one day a week by 
senior executives from firms in the Glasgow area. In addition the college 
has started courses in management and in personnel management for 
junior executives regarded by their firms as showing promise for future 
promotion. Although these courses involve attendance at the college 
on one whole day per week and at evening classes, the response has 
been remarkably good. 
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METHODS 


New Methods In the primary classes beyond the infant stage, 
methods of group teaching are gradually being adopted, and many teachers 
are beginning to realize how much can be done for the retarded or back- 
ward child by suitably adjusting the pace of instruction. Many education 
authorities now have their own psychologists, whose assistance in selecting 
the less able pupils and in diagnosing the weaknesses of normal children 
has enhanced the worth of the schools to the community. In some areas 
they have conducted large-scale surveys of whole schools, on the basis 
of which head teachers have been able to reorganise their schools and 
arrange for special instruction for the ablest as well as for the backward 
pupils. But, owing to the prevailing shortage of teachers, the development 
of special classes for pupils who have become retarded because of absence 
from school, has not kept pace with the demand. 

It may be that innate caution and the dislike of anything that could 
be described as a “ stunt "’ make the Scottish teacher reluctant to engage 
in extensive experiments, but this does not mean that progressive and 
novel ideas are absent from the schools. ‘The contrary is indeed the case, 
but because experiments are conducted in the classroom rather than 
throughout the school or area, little is said about them. The visitor to 
our primary schools to-day would see greater freedom than in pre-war 
years, rather more consideration for the special problems of backward 
and retarded children, a wider development of “ project "’ work with its 
opportunities for combining subjects, and a more extensive and intelligent 
use of visual and other aids. 


English The devising of effective methods of training 
in written composition and of cultivating facility in oral expression is 
among the major problems that confront the teacher of English. There is 
need at all stages for pupils to be constantly practised in varied exercises 
in sentence construction and, in the older classes at least, in the logical 
building-up of their own composition. Least successful are the results 
obtained in the interpretation of English, some aspects of which show 
grave weakness. The disciplined study of good English prose, accompanied 
by the use of a dictionary, requires to be much more assiduously pursued. 
Further, the treatment of the texts read in class is sometimes not sufficiently 
thorough. Much creditable work continues to be done in the appreciation 
of poetry and drama, but pupils appear to be reading fewer of the classics 
of our literature for their own enjoyment. The encouragement of wide 
background reading is necessary, and it is hoped that the development 
of school and class libraries, hindered by the war, may be resumed. 
There is more realisation of the importance of spoken English. In 
some schools a genuine attempt has been made to improve the clarity 
and fluency of speech without the sacrifice of national and local idiosyn- 
crasies, by the encouragment of oral composition, by dramatic performances, 
by speech training and by puppetry. But much remains to be done. 


History and Geography In the supply of visual aids the teacher of 
history is now hetter off than ever, and gradually their use has been 
spreading. They are helpful in developing a time sense, but systematic 
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attention to chronology and regular revision are necessary if the knowledge 
gained in one session is to be carried on to the next. [In some schools the 
study of the subject has been extended to include local history, and in 
some to include American history. The experiments now being carried 
out in some districts in social studies, a combination of history and 
geography, will be watched with interest, particularly in the junior second- 
ary schools. The provision of reference books for the most advanced pupils 
is still rather meagre. It is appropriate to mention here that as part of 
the training in citizenship, now undertaken in nearly all schools, much 
interesting experimental work has been done by teachers of history. 

With the shift of emphasis from the purely physical aspect of 
geography to the consideration of man in his environment, there has been 
an encouraging development of the subject in all secondary schools. 
Visual aids, now more readily available, have been valuable in stimulating 
interest in geography. 

Changes in the “ Senior Leaving Certificate "’ examinations in modern 
languages have caused schools to review their present practice, especially 
as regards oral proficiency, aural practice, free composition and translation 
from the foreign language. Instruction in many schools has been too 
grammatical and too narrow in scope. With the gradual increase of travel 
facilities, some teachers have been able to visit France and Switzerland, 
and interchange of pupils has begun again, but it will be some time before 
the losses of the war years are made good in both French and German. 
In the meantime, the help of assistants from France, the promotion of 
correspondence with children of other countries, and the practice of 
adopting schools in other countries, have done much to give pupils a 
more personal interest in modern languages and the peoples who speak 
them. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


Recreational Activities Play centres under the management of education 
authorities are at present to be found only in four cities, there being two 
centres in Aberdeen, five in Dundee, nine in Edinburgh and ten in Glasgow. 
The leaders and instructors employed in play centres numbered 114. 

Junior clubs are intended to cater for the 11-15 age-group and were 
provided by the education authorities of Aberdeen (19), Aberdeenshire (7), 
Angus (2), Clackmannan (9), East Lothian (10), Renfrewshire (1) and 
Glasgow (53). The leaders and instructors employed numbered 534. 

The recreational needs of older children are being met by means of 
school sports clubs, drama groups, crafts and hobbies groups, literary and 
debating societies, etc. Visits to places of interest and to theatres and 
orchestral concerts were organised by many schools. 

Authorities continued to assist voluntary bodies to provide leisure- 
time activities for school pupils by giving free accommodation in schools 
and grants towards the purchase of equipment, the payment of leaders 
and instructors, and other purposes. 


Camp Schools Education authorities again made use of the 
facilities for residential education available at camp schools and other 
residential establishments. During the year, over 10,000 pupils from 
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primary and secondary schools went to these centres in term-time, and 
nearly 5,000 went to camp schools in the summer vacation. Two of the 
summer schools were run as international camps in which the children 
were drawn equally from Scotland and France in one case and from 
Scotland and Switzerland in the other, French and English being spoken 
on alternate days. 


Correspondence The scheme for promoting closer understanding 
between Scotland and other countries by means of the exchange of cor- 
respondence between school children continued to develop. There has 
been a keen demand from children abroad for Scottish * pen-friends ”’, 
and over 3,000 new links of this kind, about half of them with French 
children, were made through the medium of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. ‘Ten Scottish schools were linked with French schools having 
similar interests, bringing the total number up to 49. 


Exchanges Three schools, one of then: a junior secondary 
school making the venture for the first time, arranged very successful 
term-time exchanges of pupils and teachers with the French schools 
with which they are linked. Such exchanges and courses can now 
be said to be passing out of the experimental stage, and there is 
little doubt that when planned with care they do much more to pro- 
mote the pupils’ general culture, as well as their linguistic ability, than 
do many of the unilateral holiday excursions arranged each year for 
schoolchildren, in which there is little or no close contact with the 


people of the country. Possible developments of these schemes, with 
a view to securing reciprocity in the future, are now receiving active 
consideration. 


Road Safety There is a growing appreciation on the part of 
education authorities and other school managers of the substantial con- 
tribution which the schools can make in securing a reduction in the number 
of road accidents involving schoolchildren. [In all areas classroom instruc- 
tion in road safety is regularly given by the teachers. Especially in the 
densely populated industrial areas, however, reliance cannot be placed 
upon this type of instruction alone, and in at least 19 areas liaison has 
been established with the police and the local road safety and accident 
prevention committees. This has already led to the introduction of prac- 
tical schemes which should prove of value. 

With the younger children attention is mainly concentrated on the 
giving of regular and frequent kerb drill. In Edinburgh classroom instruc- 
tion is supplemented by lessons in the playground. With the help of 
mobile equipment such as dummy kerbs and actual-size traflic signals, 
the police give lecture-demonstrations designed to develop road sense, 
and the pupils take part in the exercise. 

Films, film strips and special posters on road safety are being exten- 
sively used. In one county a competition in the design of road-safety 
posters was held and the winning posters were reproduced and distributed 
to the schools for display, and in another, an essay competition on road 
safety subjects was conducted. 
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The police are also co-operating by making examination of pupils’ 
bicycles for roadworthiness and by giving advice on repairs. Voluntary 
cycling tests for school children have been instituted in one county. The 
police act as judges, and certificates are awarded to successful candidates. 
At least three authorities in urban areas employ safety patrols for the 
supervision of pupils at dangerous crossings in the vicinity of schools 
where uniformed constables are not available. 


Handicapped Children The Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 
has submitted reports on the education of pupils who are defective in 
hearing and of pupils who are defective in vision, and these reports are 
at present under consideration. 

An important development in the education and care of handicapped 
children in Scotland was the establishment of the Westerlea School for 
Spastics, Edinburgh. This school, the first of its kind in Scotland, has 
accommodation for about twenty children who suffer from cerebral palsy. 


Informal Further The steady increase in the number of active 
Education community associations and village hall com- 
mittees, together with such provision and extension of premises as was 
possible, enabled more organised cultural and informal educational 
activity among adults to take place. The fact that a considerable number 
of continuation classes were held in community centres and village halls, 
and under the auspices of voluntary organisations, confirms the belief that 
social and informal educational activities could be the means of introducing 
many more people to formal study than have hitherto been attracted 
to it. In Glasgow, for example, the numbers attending non-vocational 
continuation classes held in connection with voluntary organisations 
increased during the year from 1,673 to 4,459. 

Crafts and hobbies, physical recreation and drama continued to be 
the most popular activities in informal further education. Much thought 
and effort has been directed to the improvement of standards of design 
and craftsmanship in creative activities. Country dancing was again the 
most sought-after form of physical recreation. The increase in the number 
of amateur dramatic groups and the steady general improvement in the 
standard of production indicate that good use is being made of the advisory 
services available and of the opportunities provided for the training of 
producers and others. Of the record number of 445 teams which competed 
in the Scottish Community Drama Association’s National Festival, it 
is interesting to note that 96 teams came from the Highland area. Choral 
singing continued to be the most usual form of musical activity, though 
there have been indications of increased interest in instrumental music, 
and particularly of a revival of recorder-playing. 

The general popularity of summer schools for leaders has waned since 
the end of the war. There was still, however, a demand for specialist 
training in such subjects as drama, crafts, physical recreation and Scottish 
country dancing. The increased interest in weaving, embroidery, pottery 
and basketry was notable, and a total of 80 students attended two schools 
in these subjects conducted by the Scottish Leadership Training Associa- 
tion. The Scottish Country Dance Society's Schools, at which instruc- 
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tion, testing and certification of 50 instructors took place, were held 
at St. Andrews and over 100 students attended. The Scottish Community 
Drama Association's School was attended by over 100 students, and a 
high standard of instruction was reached. The same body organised a 
useful eight-day course at Perth for 25 producers of drama in rural areas. 
The Scottish Leadership Training Association conducted a course designed 
to help leaders to produce simple concerts and mixed entertainments 
and an experimental course for committee members and chairmen called 
“Speaking to Some Purpose’. A section devoted to music in further 
education was included in the school conducted by the Scottish Schools 
Music Association. The courses provided by education authorities and 
by the Scottish Leadership Training Association were attended by large 
numbers of leaders of voluntary organisations. In addition, all the volun- 
tary bodies conducted training courses mainly designed to train leaders 
in the bodies’ aims and methods. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 
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— Public and Private Schools — Measures against Discrimination of Races 
Research Work Teacher Exchanges —- SUMMARY. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the United States of America, the focus of educational interest 
during the school year, 1949-1950, continued to be on the administrative 
and financial problems caused by the war. These matters continued to 
take precedence over considerations relating to the content, method and 
philosophy of instruction. Progress made in educational administration 
was directly correlated with public interest in the schools. This interest 
continued to be stimulated not only by professional educators and their 
organisations, but by lay groups of private citizens at national, state and 
local levels. 

These citizens groups stood for the widespread dissemination of educa- 
tional information, for increased appropriations for the public schools, and 
for more efficient use of the larger appropriations generally found through- 
out the country since the close of the war. 

While the beneficial effect of operational increases in public funds 
was beginning to be felt by 1950, progress was being made but slowly in 
meeting the tremendous need for new facilities, requiring capital invest- 
ment in all types of educational institutions from the kindergarten up to 
the university. While enrolments remained heavy at all school levels, there 
was a notable imterest in the extension of the school system up to the 
14th grade, which if carried out would bring thousands of new students 
into the public schools, many of whom would be adults. These and other 
proposals for increasing educational facilities were being considered along 
with unsolved problems of finance, taxation, equalisation of educational 
opportunity, and the role of the federal government in relation to a 
public school system which hitherto has been almost entirely supported 
by the several states and their local communities. 


‘From the report presented to the XIIIth International Conference on 
Public Education by Mr. C. A. Erwin, delegate of the United States govern- 
ment. 
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ScHoOoL ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Participation of the The cumulation of post-war problems in educa- 
Public in Educational tion in the United States has resulted in 
Activities , -_ : ~ 

unusually active participation by lay groups in 
educational activities. Such problems as funds for the schools, increased 
enrolments, the shortage of teachers, and post-war curricular changes 
have gained the interest and attention of parents and other citizens on a 
scale much greater than ever before. In many school systems the organisa- 
tion of citizens’ coordinating councils has brought about better school- 
community relationships through organised participation of parents and 
other citizens in school affairs. A study of school systems in a hundred 
cities revealed that 47 had organised these citizens’ councils, which were 
at work in arousing community interest in the financial and organisational 
problems of sound educational practice. A special aspect of this activity 
has been the development of parents’ education programmes by school 
staff specialists in family life education and in community services to the 
school. 

At the national level this interest of non-professional groups in edu- 
cational problems was stimulated by the organisation of a National Citizen’s 
Commission for the Public Schools. Organisation of similar groups of lay 
citizens interested in school problems at the state level began in 1950. 


Department of Health, Under the terms of a plan re-submitted to the 
nar ag oneal . Congress by the President on May 31, 1950, the 

, U.S. Office of Education would become a part 
of a new cabinet Department of Health, Education, and Security. Unless 
there is an adverse vote by either House of the Congress, before July 31, 
1950, this proposal will become law. A counter-proposal had been made 
varlier in the year by non-governmental organisations, including the 
National Council of State School Officers and the American Association 
of School Administrators, for re-establishing the Office of Education under 
an independent National Board of Education. 


Enrolment Trends The vear yielded new evidence of the magnitude 
of the nation’s educational task, arising from the higher birth rate of the 
1940's. Predictions made by the U.S. Office of Education pointed to an 
increase in school enrolment, combining public and non-public schools 
from kindergartens to the 12th grade, of over ten million between 1947-1948 
and 1959-1960. Such an increase will bring total enrolment to more 
than 37 million children. The total number of students in 1945-1950 was 
estimated to be 29,000,000, of which 6,240,000 were in grades 9-12 inclusive. 
Three and a half million children are enrolled in non-public (chiefly 
parochial) schools today. This is about 12 per cent of all pupils enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools. In four large cities the number of 
students enrolled in non-public schools exceeded 25 per cent of total enrol- 
ment in grades 1-12 during the school year. Enrolment in higher institu- 
tions continued at its record high level, with 2,457,000 students in atten- 
dance in 1819 colleges and universities at the opening of the 1949 fall 
session. In spite of a drop of about 165,000 in the enrolment of war 
veterans in higher education, the 1919 student level was 2 per cent greater 
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than that of the previous year and exceeded the pre-war level by well 
over a million. 

Findings of the U.S. Office of Education in 1949 showed that 13°, 
of rural children aged 14 and 15 were not enrolled in school, as compared 
with 4°, of urban children of the same ages. The amended * Fair Labor 
Standards Act”’ passed by the Congress, effective January 1950, is expected 
to correct this differential. It provided for a 16 vear minimum age for 
hired workers in agriculture during school hours on farms, the products 
of which go into inter-state commerce. 


Studies of Organisation The Council of State Governments published 
end Status “The 48 State School Systems, based on a 
comprehensive study of the condition of elementary and secondary 
education in the United States. The study stressed the need for improved 
organisation and structure of state and local school systems and called 
particular attention to state financing of public education. 

The Office of Education published ‘The Structure of State Depart- 
ments of Education "’, one of a series of studies the Office was requested 
to make by the National Council of Chief State School Officers. This 
monograph carries the first compilation of functional organisation charts 
of all 48 American State Departments of Education. 


School Finance Inflated economic conditions, expanding enrol- 
ments, and wartime shifts of population have required large increases in 
funds for public education. ‘Total expenditures during 1919-50 for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools were almost double the amounts spent six 
or seven years ago. The allocation and budgeting of increases have pro- 
vided opportunities for adopting recommendations on sound financial 
procedures, and for improving the effectiveness of school finance policies. 

The states have been moving rapidly toward a typical system of school 
finance which has come to be called the “foundation program’ plan. 
Under this plan the state government enacts a definition of a basic pro- 
gramme of education for the state and establishes the approved level of 
cost. The total cost of the “‘ foundation program "’ is then determined for 
each school administrative unit ; the proceeds of a required local tax levy 
are applied toward the foundation costs and the state makes allowances 
to the school districts to pay the differences up to the foundation level. 
Local school districts may also levy additional local taxes to secure edu- 
cation services which exceed the “ foundation program". Some essential 
principles, practices, and procedures of this scheme are now to be found 
in most of the state school finance systems. 

It is estimated that in 1949-50, approximately 2 per cent of the financial 
support for local public school districts came from federal sources, 45 
per cent from state revenues and about 55 per cent from local taxation, 
largely ad valorem taxes on real estate. The range in state aid was from 
6 per cent in Nebraska, to 86 per cent in Delaware. The proportion of the 
cost of education paid from state revenues has been increasing, from about 
30 per cent in 1939-1940 to 43 per cent in 1949-1950, thus relieving local 
communities of a portion of educational costs. Funds for state aid are 
derived chiefly from income taxes, sales taxes, and certain other special 
state sources of revenue. Increasing experimentation with new forms of 
local district taxes was noted. 
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School Construction By reason of the war-time lag in construction 
and on account of heavy population growth in many areas, all states 
are faced with a grave shortage of school facilities. Estimates indicate a 
need for 500,000 additional elementary and secondary school classrooms 
during the decade 1950-1960. These rooms and related facilities, if provided, 
will require an average annual capital investment of $1,350,000,000. During 
the calendar year 1949, contracts for 5267 school buildings at a valuation 
of $835,000,000 were awarded. ‘The index of school construction costs 
rose 50% from 1949 to 1950. Building costs are still met principally from 
the local property tax, but the trend is toward greater state aid. At 
present, 23 states give some financial assistance to counties and local 
school districts for building costs. 

A college building survey completed in 1950 indicated that the phy- 
sical plants of the nation’s higher institutions are generally inadequate 
to care for their current and anticipated enrolment. Legislation enacted 
by the Congress in April, 1950, provided a $300,000,000 loan fund to help 
provide some of the residential buildings needed by higher institutions 
for both students and faculties. The law required the applicant college 
to show need for a loan and inability to make comparable financial arrange- 
ments from any other source. 


Vocational Education The school year saw an increasing development 
of district vocational schools. These secondary level institutions which 
are intended to provide vocational education for areas larger than the usual 
school districts have proved successful in providing training opportunities 
in a greater number of occupational fields without duplication of course 
offerings or excessive costs. 

In the field of commercial education there was an increased interest 
in the cooperative part-time training of high school seniors and junior 
college students for positions in offices and stores. Part-time classes are 
conducted on a school and employment schedule which combines voca- 
tional instruction and related occupational experiences. This technique of 
administering on-the-job training has been widely utilized in programmes 
of veterans’ education under the “ G. I. Bill of Rights ”’. 


Higher and Adult A need for an expanded high school education 
Education programme has been shown in each of the 18 
comprehensive state school surveys made since the end of the war. The 
year 1949-1950 showed a continuing increase in interest in ‘‘ community 
college "’ education—-a comprehensive programme of educational oppor- 
tunities for older youth and adults. Some educators felt that these newer 
institutions for upper and secondary education would continue to super- 
sede the junior colleges and the older patterns of adult education in the 
United States. The current tendency is to regard community colleges as 
an extension of the local public school system, available to all youth and 
adults above the high school graduation age, regardless of prior educational 
attainment. Instruction offered consists of both liberal and vocational 
studies, with somewhat more emphasis on the latter to date. 

The New York State University system was organised during the year 
as a multiple-campus system of public higher education, comprising in the 
beginning junior technical institutes and professional schools. This plan 
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of higher education was set up to allow for the inclusion of additional 
community colleges, and for future development in accordance with the 
needs of the state for higher education. 

The so-called regional educational programme of the south-eastern 
states, which was set up to avoid the necessity of elaborating in each 
state duplicating facilities for professional and graduate studies in that 
part of the nation, became more firmly established as a new cooperative 
interestate programme in higher education. By the fall of 1950, it is 
expected that 600 students will be studying in out-of-state institutions 
under the contract plan agreed upon by the states. New areas of advanced 
study have been proposed for inclusion. There has been some interest 
shown in a similar regional compact among the 11 western states. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Elementary and Developments affecting elementary and secondary 
Secondary Schools school teaching methods and curricular organ- 
isation, while not new to the school year 1949-1950, represent the 
continuation of significant trends : 

1) Curriculum Planning on a Unified Basis. The emphasis is upon 
a total educational programme, related to the mental and physical develop- 
ment of the child, which will have balance and continuity from the kinder- 
garten to the l4th grade. Since such programmes are usually based 
upon the development of children as individual persons and their adjust- 
ment to life situations, there is involved a fundamental change in the 
organisation and administration of conventional subject matter fields. 
Memory work and rote learning decrease in acceptance with, instead, a 
wider use of problem-solving techniques, which require functional teaching 
materials in the form of textbooks, films, filmstrips, still pictures, radio 
and, to some extent, television. The many more diverse learning activities 
that are brought into the school day call for improved teacher training 
and more varied materials for learning. 

2) Human Relations and Child Development. In the guidance of 
children and young people, there is increased emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of forming desirable patterns of human relations and of learning 
through group participation. Case work and group work techniques, 
individual and group tests, sociograms and other sociometric techniques, 
have been utilised in the diagnosis and therapeutics of problems in human 
relations. 

3) Education for International Understanding. In the colleges, 
interest in this aspect of education was indicated by the post-war develop- 
ment of increased offerings in geography as a subject of instruction, and the 
creation of professional curricula in international relations and adminis- 
tration. At the secondary level, courses in world geography were more 
numerous, and courses in problems of democracy, often taught in the 
twelfth grade, tended to add units dealing with international problems 
to supplement or replace units dealing with problems of national scope. 
The National Council for the Social Studies published ** The Teaching 
of World History "’. In the elementary schools, knowledge of international 
organisations such as the United Nations, the United Nations Educational 
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Scientific and Cultural Organisation (Unesco), and the Junior Red Cross, 
is being developed by the use of reading materials and visual aids especially 
prepared for this purpose. 

4) Reporting Pupil Progress to Parents. In lieu of the traditional 
report on scholastic achievement, periodic progress reports for parents are 
coming to be used more widely, especially in the primary grades. Such 
reports list skills, aptitudes, and social behaviours regarded as desirable in 
relation to the child's activities in the early school years. These reports 
are proving to be valuable in the elementary school programme of pupil 
guidance and in strengthening cooperative relationships between parents 
and school staff. Occasionally pupils participate in evaluation of their 
own progress, and parent-teacher conferences are sometimes substituted 
for the more formal reports. 

5) Life Adjustment Education. This term refers to programmes of 
curricular reorganisation, inaugurated in 1948 and widely discussed 
throughout the country since that time. The concept emphasises the high 
school youth as a member of his local community and fosters provision 
for the type of schooling needed for his success as a social, civic and working 
individual. The concept of education for adjustment stands in partial 
opposition to the traditional view of secondary education as intellectual 
training. Keorganisations of secondary schools in accordance with a life 
adjustment programme continued to progress during the year as knowledge 
of this educational philosophy spread over the country. 

6) Curriculum Structure. In secondary schools, a general curriculum 
adapted to the needs of the individual is increasingly used, with a cor- 


responding decrease in the traditional multiple-type curriculum. This 
trend reflects the decreasing emphasis upon subjects of instruction as the 
basis for organisation of educational experience, in favour of a more demo- 
cratic and pupil-centred education, in which the professional role of the 
school counsellor is given greater recognition. 


Vocational Education One phase of agricultural education that has 
shown consistent growth is the * Institutional On-Farm Training Pro- 
gram’ operated for veterans of World War II. Under this plan veterans 
who are working on a farm—either their own or that of an employer 

receive organised instruction which supplements their farming expe- 
riences. In April 1917, the enrolment in this programme was 162,000; 
by April 1950, the number in training was 355,000. A comparable 
number of experienced farmers participated in an instructional programme 
based upon problems of farmers in local communities. 

* National figures show an increase of 25 per cent in enrolment in adult 
classes in family relationships, child development, home improvement and 
housing. Some states have developed home arts courses in the last years 
of high school for all boys and girls. 

Programmes to improve the quality of supervision have received 
impetus this vear, through pre-service and in-service education of super- 
visors. The programmes are designed to meet individual needs, so that 
supervisors determine their own objectives, plan their own improvement 
activities, and appraise their own results. The programmes provide for 
both campus study and guided laboratory experiences. 
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Higher Education Curricula for the professional training of students 
in the fields of international relations and in area and language studies 
continued to be organised during the year. The social sciences are empha- 
sized in programmes in international relations, and humanistic studies in 
the area and language programmes. The Brookings Institution has held 
a number of regional and national seminars for college teachers of inter- 
national affairs, in an effort to improve the teaching of world understanding 
at all levels. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Shortage of Teachers The supply of teachers has continued to be a 
matter of concern during the year 1949-1950, especially at the elementary 
school level, for which about 35,000 teachers were prepared in contrast 
with the 100,000 needed for the fall session, 1950. The supply of secondary 
teachers appears to be adequate for the present. The problem is one of 
balancing the supply between the needs of the elementary and secondary 
schools. To meet this situation, several states have adopted what is called 
the single or guidance type certificate curriculum, designed to prepare 
students to teach at any grade level, 1-12. Other states have put into 
operation plans for retraining as elementary school teachers persons who 
had prepared for work at the secondary level. 


Improving Teacher A conference was held under the auspices of the 
Preparation American Council on Education and the U.S. 
Office of Education to consider means for improving preparation for college 
teaching. The conference made a preliminary study of the problems to be 
solved in strengthening college teacher preparation, and recommended 
the appointment of a national commission to make a continuing study of 
these problems and their possible solutions. A second conference, under 
the same sponsorship, is scheduled for December 1950, and will consider 
the means for improving the effectiveness of already-employed college 
teachers. 

To meet the recognised need for professionally trained personnel for 
the junior and community colleges and for adult education, and as a reaction 
against the narrow research emphasis in the preparation of college teachers, 
curricula designed for the specific training of collegiate instructors at 
the doctoral level began to make their appearance. 

There was a continuing emphasis on increasing the competence of the 
teaching staff at the elementary and secondary levels. This was manifested 
by the increased number of county, state and iastitutional workshops, 
conferences and study groups. 

In-service training activities of the 62,000 science teachers in the 
public high schools of the United States may be cited as an example. In 
order to aid science teachers in improving course content and instructional 
procedures, an increasing number of state and local school systems en- 
courage their science teachers to take part in study periods of from a few 
days to several weeks. College and university staff members, together with 
scientists in the state and federal service, often help to arrange and staff 
such study periods. Two general types of in-service training exist. In the 
institute type of study period, usually more formally organised, the emphasis 
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is upon formal science teaching, with some opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion of instructional methods. In the science workshop type of study 
period, the stress is more likely to be upon informal participation of all 
present in the solution of teaching problems presented for consideration by 
members of the workshop. Many industries provide lecturers, guides for 
study tours through their plants, and educational materials, and a few 
industries finance study facilities for science teachers. 


AUXILIARY AND OUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


The Extension The movement to establish extended school 
of Scheel Services programmes has made progress toward becoming 
an accepted practice. A study of 100 American cities showed that more 
than half of the school systems had lengthened their school day, week and 
year during recent years. Operation of a summer programme was the most 
frequently reported extension of the school schedule, with late afternoon 
and Saturday programmes also in operation. Interest remained high in 
camping and out-of-doors activities during summer periods as an aspect 
of extended school services. 


Kindergarten and — By 1950, the laws of 47 states and the District 
Nursery School Children of Columbia authorised the inclusion of kinder- 


gartens as the first unit of the elementary public school, and the laws of 


14 states now permit the organisation of nursery schools for children below 
kindergarten age. 


Post-school Education Adult and post-high school education, once 
regarded as auxiliary to the main organisation of public education, also 
show signs of increasing integration into the normal structure of the 
American public school system. 


Handicapped Children Seventeen state legislatures meeting in 1949 
established, or in various ways advanced, programmes of special education 
for children and youth who have problems of mental, physical, or emotional 
deviations. Increased state support was given by 7 states to local school 
districts for educational services to handicapped children. State-wide 
supervisory or consultative services were legally inaugurated in two states 
and in Hawaii, the total number of states and territories having such a 
programme now being 35. 


Guidance and Testing The years 1946-50 saw the appearance and wide 
use in the schools of new tests of general educational development, first 
developed for use in the armed services. Such tests place major emphasis 
upon the functional rather than upon the formal! subject-centred aspects 
of learning. 

The post-war period has also seen a new approach to measurement 
as found in the research on measurement of group and individual social 
status. Accompanying this is increased attention to research in the measure- 
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ment of group dynamics, with particular attention to the social participa- 
tion of the individual and his contribution to group welfare. 

A third trend, among others observed during the years 1946-1950, is 
found in the increasingly comprehensive appraisal of the individual child. 
The schools are increasingly making use of cumulative records. Multiple- 
aptitude tests are used to supplement general aptitude tests, as a result of 
the increasing emphasis in child study upon knowing the child from the 
viewpoint of organismic or Gestalt psychology. 

Eighteen states are now certifying guidance counsellors, and a 1949 
study showed 1,010 graduate courses offered in this field. Specific super- 
vision of guidance work has been added to state departments of education 
in almost all of the states. The guidance services which were developed 
specifically for veterans are being taken over and developed by public 
educational systems in many places so as to supply permanent counselling 
resources for the out-of-school population. A federal appropriation for 
mental hygiene work is forming the basis for a nation-wide public mental 
health education programme. 


School Meals During 1949-50, nearly 53,000 schools received 
federal financial assistance on the school lunch programme, the number 
being about one third of the 155,000 schools in which school lunches were 
served. There were nearly eight million children benefiting from the pro- 
gramme, or about 30 per cent of all children in attendance. 

More emphasis upon nutrition was given at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels, as a reflection of the extended interest in home 
economics education in the schools. 


Health and Physical A nation-wide study of state certification require- 
Education ments for teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion was completed, showing some trend toward the establishment of a 
general teacher credential which will provide teachers qualified to teach at 
all grade levels. 

Many high schools are offering courses in driver education in recog- 
nition of the fact that highway accidents are a leading cause of death and 
injury in the United States. To further this programme the first national 
conference on High School Driver Education was held in October, 1949, 
sponsored by the National Education Association and other educational 
organisations. 


Audio-Visual Education School interest in producing and using broadcasts 
designed for instructional use has accelerated during the past year. Magnetic 
tape recorders, lightweight and low cost, have been developed for class use. 
These instruments do away with the problem of matching school class 
schedules with schedules of educationally useful radio broadcasts. The 
development of ten-watt FM broadcast stations, specifically designed for 
non-commercial broadcasting, has brought station ownership within the 
reach of the local school system and college. The Federal Communications 
Commission has simplified its requirements for operators of ten-watt 
school-owned stations. 

A study by the U.S. Office of Education of audio-visual methods 
revealed that, by 1949, 84°, of all public high schools of the United States 
had 16mm. sound projectors for audio-visual education. 
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OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


Public and Private Efforts to obtain federal funds to aid education 
Schools in the states have been inhibited by religious 
controversy. The Senate, in May 1949, passed a measure to aid elementary 
and secondary schools, providing that federal funds could be used for 
expenditures “ for which educational revenues derived from state or local 
sources may legally and constitutionally be expended in such state’. This 
stipulation that the matter be left for determination by state constitutions 
and laws was regarded as a compromise on the issue of the use of federal 
funds for private and parochial schools. It was also claimed that this 
device, by providing for local and state option, would avoid federal 
control in the matter of aid to private and parochial schools. 

Subsequent developments revealed considerable public disagreement 
with this compromise. There was concern over the possible danger of a 
future increase in the use of public funds in aid to private and parochial 
schools, since about one-third of the states now permit, by law, some use 
of public funds for auxiliary services for private and parochial school 
children. Several bills were introduced in the House of Representatives 
proposing federal aid limited to public tax-supported elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Due in large measure to this religious controversy, the Committee 
on Education and Labour of the House of Representatives had not been 
able to agree on any bill to provide federal aid for general education by 
June 1950. 


Measures against The United States Supreme Court had_ before 
Discrimination of Races it during the year two cases brought by Negro 
citizens from southern states asking for rulings on the problem of segre- 
gated university facilities. In two unanimous decisions announced on 
June 6, 1950, the Court found in favour of the plaintiffs. These decisions 
meant (1) that Negroes must be admitted to the facilities of the state 
university professional and graduate schools established for white students 
unless substantially equal separate facilities are maintained at public 
expense ; and (2) that the status of Negro students if admitted to such 
public educational institutions maintained for white students must be 
precisely the same as that of students belonging to other races. The public 
university maintained for white students, as an agency of the state, cannot 
make and enforce rules requiring the rejection of a Negro applicant unless 
equally good facilities are simultaneously available to him in the same 
field of study at public expense, nor can a student, once admitted to a 
publicly maintained university, graduate or professional school, be seg- 
regated on account of his race by any state imposed restriction. The 
Supreme Court also found that the provision of a separate law school for 
Negroes, recently established in one state, did not offer Negro students 
opportunity for a legal education equal to that obtainable at the law school 
of the state university, because, in addition to many other significant 
factors which were enumerated, a very substantial and significant segment 
of society was excluded from the Negro school. 

The Court did not find it necessary to reconsider the basic issue which 
had been argued before it, whether compulsory segregation in public 
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institutions is per se a violation of the Constitution. On this issue it ex- 
pressed no opinion. 


Research Work A post-war development of considerable sig- 
nificance to higher education is the greatly increased financial support 
which agencies of the federal government are giving to scientific research 
in colleges and universities. Between 1917 and 1949 federal grant for 
research nearly doubled, rising from less than 90 million dollars to more 
than 160 million dollars. In 1940 the cost of research work done by col- 
leges and universities for agencies of the federal government had been less 
than 13 million dollars. It is estimated that 97 per cent of the current 
total of grants for research is for investigations in the natural sciences, with 
only 3 per cent allocated to research in humanistic and social sciences. 

Climaxing this interest in the natural sciences, the Congress in 1950 
established a National Science Foundation. Among other activities this 
foundation will encourage scientific education by awarding college and 
graduate scholarships to students of natural sciences, and by giving 
financial support to basic scientific research conducted in both public and 
private universities. 


Teacher Exchanges Since the promotion of mutual understanding and 
confidence between the peoples of the various countries is an important 
objective of its foreign policy, the U.S. Government continues to enlarge 
its exchanges of educational personnel. These programmes, which were 
originally undertaken a decade ago with the Americas to the South, have 


been substantially expanded by the implementation of additional Ful- 
bright exchange programmes and by legislation adopted in August 1949 
which appropriates for cultural and educational exchanges the payments on 
Finland’s war debt. During the past year under the four principal govern- 
ment programmes, several hundred educational specialists and students 
were exchanged. 


SUMMARY 


The record of the year’s educational progress in the United States of 
America during 1949-1950, which this report has attempted to highlight, is 
the product of a democratic people. One of every five citizens is involved 
directly with the schools. Under our decentralised system of state and 
local control, with its school board members, members of parent-teacher 
associations and similar organisations, education is truly an affair of the 
American people. [t reflects their interpretation of democratic purposes 
and their concern for an informed electorate competent to control the 
destinies of the nation as it takes its place in the family of the nations 
of the world. As this report shows, education in a democracy is a changing, 
flexible institution, with no one formula for the solution of its problems, 
and no end to its adaptations of method and organisation by means of 
which all the people of the United States share through democratic inter- 
action in the common culture and the common concerns of a free, self- 
governing republic. 
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URUGUAY 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION — Inspection Budget — School Buildings — 
ORGANISATION Quantilalive Aspects —- CurricuLta — Rural Schools 
Metuops — Evolution TEACHING STaFF — Salaries —- AUXILIARY SERVICES 

- Medical Service — School Meals — School Psychology Service — Handicapped 
Children. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Inspection The number of inspectors in Uruguay was 
increased in the year under review to 85, through the creation of 24 new 
posts, and thus each inspector is now responsible for 79 teachers. In- 
spectors also received salary increases, and are now provided by the author- 
ities with what transport they need for the fulfilment of their duties. 

Improvements were made in methods of inspection, and of evaluating 
school work, especially in connection with art and handicrafts. 


Budget The primary education budget amounted to 


17,407,652 pesos in 1948, 20,270,420 pesos in 1949 and 28,416,619 pesos 
in 1950. (At the free rate of exchange, one dollar is worth 1.90 Uruguayan 
pesos.) 


School Buildings The present school building programme in 
Uruguay was drawn up in 1944, and it was estimated that its implementa- 
tion would cost 10,000,000 pesos. 104 buildings have been completed, 
and 14 are under construction. The primary education council has asked 
parliament for 15,000,000 pesos for school buildings. 

Independently of the school building programme, the council spends 
2,000,000 pesos a year on the construction and repair of schools out of 
its own funds. 

The council has also begun to implement a plan for the construction 
of 100 rural schools at a cost lower than the normal one. Members of the 
rural cooperatives pay part of the cost of building these schools and, under 
the supervision of the directorate of architecture of the Ministry of Public 
Works, assume administrative responsibility. 


ORGANISATION 


Quantitative Aspects In the year under review 800 new primary 
classes and 200 new rural schools were opened, bringing the totals of 
schools, classes and pupils to 1,702; 9,500; and 216,072 respectively. 


' From the report sent by the Uruguayan National Council of Primary 
and Normal Education. 
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200 new infant classes and 7 new kindergartens were also opened. The 
urban schools and the multiple-teacher rural schools comprise six classes, 
the one-teacher rural schools only the first four classes. 

Pre-school education has developed considerably. The enrolment at 
pre-school establishments was 2,345 in 1948, and 8,399 in 1950. 7 new 
kindergartens and 3 open-air schools have been set up. 

Through the transfer to working-class districts of schools for adults, 
the number of pupils rose from 5,744 in 1948 to 7,120 in 1950. 


CURRICULA 


Rural Schools The main features of the rural school curricula 
adopted in 1949 are : (a) prolongation of the course to six years, (b) the 
use of local surveys as a means of general education, (c) the develop- 
ment of social activities, (d) closer relationships between school activities 
and the school’s social, economic and geographical surroundings, (e) giving 
children the best possible conditions for their all-round development 
and (f) the development of post-school activities. 

The reform of urban school curricula is now envisaged, and also a 
greater degree of coordination between primary, secondary and technical 
education. 

Opinion tends to favour the abolition of useless subjects included 
in the curricula only because it is tradition to do so. Activity methods 
are being increasingly applied, and greater importance given to agricul- 
tural, economic, social, manual and civic training. 


METHODS 


Evolution Without denying their value, it must be admitted 
that certain methods introduced a few years ago have not produced the 
expected results. An endeavour is now being made to improve ordinary 
teaching methods. Examples of general tendencies in Uruguay are as 
follows : (a) schools are becoming pleasanter places to be in, and pupils 
attend with pleasure ; (b) teachers are making greater use of observation 
and experimentation ; (c) teachers are becoming gradually less dogmatic 
and more often require their pupils to do analytical work and correct 
their own mistakes ; (d) discipline is no longer a problem, thanks to the 
new atmosphere if the schools ; (e) social, art, handicraft, mora! and civic 
activities are assuming greater importance in relation to the traditional 
subjects ; (f) schools are slowly building organic relationships with their 
surroundings. 

Textbooks are being used less and less by both pupils and teachers. 
The only textbooks now used in primary schools are the reading primers 
for the first four classes. Other textbooks are replaced by books made 
by the classes themselves, by a number of books for children, and by the 
school journal (El Grillo) published monthly by the Council of Primary 
Education and distributed to all pupils. 
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TEACHING STAFF 


Salaries Teachers’ salaries have increased considerably 
in Uruguay in the last few years, but not fast enough to keep pace with 
rising costs of living. The basic salary of a class teacher was 70 pesos in 
1945, and is now 200 pesos. Rural teachers receive an allowance of 20 pesos, 
or of 40 pesos if their school is in a particularly bad situation. New salary 
scales are now being drawn up, and increases on present salary levels are 
expected. 

Teachers are allowed to undertake work other than their ordinary 
teaching. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


Medical Service Schoolchildren in Uruguay are examined period- 
ically by the doctors of the school medical service. They receive certain 
forms of treatment. The use of x-rays, on the lines of the Abren method, 
is fairly general. Delicate children are put on a special diet at the open-air 
schools, and at the children’s “* preventorium ”’ and seaside school. 


School Meals In Montevideo over 8,000 litres of milk and 
3,500 kilograms of bread are distributed a day by the school meals and 
distribution services. 4,000 school lunches are served a day. Outside the 
capital there are over 900 school canteens catering for 70,000 children. 


Practically every rural school now has its canteen. 


School Psychology There is a school psychology clinic in Montevideo, 
Service where parents may have their children tested. 


Handicapped Children There is an institute for blind children, an 
institute for deaf-and-dumb children, a school for mentally deficient 
children, a school for delinquent children, and special classes for children 
with deficient hearing. There are also a large number of classes for backward 
children, attached to the primary schools. All establishments of this kind 
are staffed by specialist teachers. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949-1950 ! 


ADMINISTRATION -— Introductory —- Council for Science and Culture 
Special Committees — Regional and Local Committees — School Building 
Finance — Enrolment —- ORGANISATION — Nursery-infant Schools — New 
Out-of-school Activities —- Compulsory Schooling Extended — Examinations 

- Normal Schools — National Minorities’ Schools — Vocational Schools — 
Higher Education — Adult Education — CURRICULA AND MEtHODs — Reform 
- TeacuinG Starr — Conditions and Further Training — AUXILIARY AND 
OutT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES — School Meals — Holidays —- Youth Movements 
MIscELLANEOUS — Scholarships. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Introductory To explain the developments in Yugoslav school 
administration in the year under review, it is first necessary to give a 
brief account of the changes made in government structure and of the 
principles underlying the modifications in the bodies responsible for 


organising education, science and culture. 

As socialist democracy develops in Yugoslavia, the citizens themselves 
become increasingly responsible for controlling certain aspects of social 
life. The bureaucratic machine of government intervenes to a constantly 
decreasing extent, and the solution of practical problems is largely left 
in the hands of the persons directly concerned. A number of steps were 
taken in the year under review, which mark a new phase in the growth 
of socialist democracy and in the elimination of bureacratic and centralising 
tendencies. 

The government passed over to the producers’ associations certain 
functions it had itself hitherto exercised in connection with the national 
economy, its purpose being to develop civic initiative by making people 
responsible for solving problems of general concern. The principle underly- 
ing the reform of the organs of education was that education is not merely 
the concern of the State, but also a social problem of interest to the public 
as a whole, and that the latter should therefore be asked to help in solving 
this problem, in collabvration with educationists and the government. 

This problem was on the agenda of the third plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party. Ideological prob- 
lems and curricula were dealt with separately. Matters were discussed 
in detail by educationists at numerous congresses, conferences and other 
meetings. Important decisions were taken, which should be regarded, 
however, as no more than provisional. The building of a socialist demo- 


1 From the report sent by the Council for Science and Culture of the 
Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic. 
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cracy is an organic, continuous process which, so far as education and 
culture are concerned, manifests itself in the form of ever-increasing public 
interest and participation and the ever-greater independence of the 
workers’ and teachers’ associations. 


Council for Science The former Federal Ministry of Science and 
and Culture Culture is now the Council for Science and 
Culture of the government of the Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic. 
The Council is composed of the Ministers of Education and the Ministers 
of Science and Culture of the People’s Republics. Its function is limited 
to coordinating, and giving general direction to, the activities of the 
republics in respect of science, culture, physical training and the cinema. 
It has an attached group of specialists for the study of general problems 
and for the execution of its decisions in matters concerning the federal 
authority. 


Special Committees In each republic, within its Ministry of Education 
and Ministry of Science and Culture, special committees have been 
appointed to examine given problems and propose solutions thereto to 
the respective Ministry. The special committees attached to the Ministries 
of Education consist of a methods committee, a vocational education 
committee, an adult education committee, and a physical education 
committee. Those attached to the Ministries of Science and Culture 
consist of a universities and higher schools committee, a scientific research 
committee, a fine arts committee (controlling the schools of fine arts), 
a music committee (controlling the schools of music), and a theatre, 
films and literature committee. 


Regional and Local The people’s committees are the basic organs 
Committees of the socialist State, and it is through their 
activities that public participation in government is greatest. In order 
to assist the growth of culture and education, education and culture 
councils with official functions were set up towards the end of 1950, and 
attached to the regional and local committees. These councils are com- 
posed of worker-intellectuals showing understanding of educational and 
social problems and aptitude for solving them. Each council has from 
seven to fifteen such members, elected for one year, with a chairman 
who at the same time is a member, in the capacity of educational advisor, 
of the people’s executive committee. The councils endeavour to implement 
general directives on education and training, take steps to forward educa- 
tion and culture in their area, and interest themselves in the material 
and financial aspects of education and culture. They have a fixed number 
of inspectors responsible for dealing with matters of teaching and school 
attendance. 

Attached to the local people’s committees, there are also certain 
‘““ educational guarantors”’. Their function is not the same as that of 
the councils attached to the regional people’s committees, but is more a 
question of helping to solve material problems and of taking an active 
interest in school and teaching needs and in teachers’ living conditions 
and work. A parents’ committee has also been set up in each primary 
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school ; this committee, in collaboration with the teachers themselves, 
serves to bring home and school into closer relationship, and often plays 
an important part in school life. 


School Building Finance [he maintenance of schools is no longer in the 
hands of the Ministries, but of the people’s committees, which earmark 
sums in their budgets for each school, and place them at the disposal of 
the headmasters. The feasibility of electing headmasters is now under 
discussion. 

The government makes fairly considerable grants to education, 
science and culture. In the years following the war, large sums were 
devoted to the repair and reconstruction of schools damaged or destroyed 
during the war ; over 6,767,000 dinars, representing 10.25°% of the general 
budget, for example, were used for this purpose in 1918. In 1949, the 
government devoted 9,500,000,000 dinars (10.65%, of the general budget) 
to education, science and culture, and in 1950, 13,769,100,000 dinars 
(14.26°, of the general budget). 

It should be emphasised that the Yugoslav people, through its social 
organisations, has seconded government activity and greatly contributed 
to the construction of cultural and educational establishments. Thanks 
to support of this kind, hundreds of schools, cultural centres, and halls 
for lectures, shows and physical training, have been built in the last few 
years. This is clear proof of public interest in education and culture, 
especially as regards the construction and maintenance of educational 
establishments. The third plenary session of the Central Committee of 


the Yugoslav Communist Party had good reason to regard the question 
of education as being of fundamental importance in the development of 
socialist democracy. 


Enrolment School enrolments for the year under review 
were as follows: primary schools, 1,644,065 ; secondary schools, 44,056 ; 
vocational schools and workers’ technical schools, 216,218; universities 
and higher schools, 44,614. 


ORGANISATION 


Nursery-infant Schools In the year under review nursery-infant educa- 
ation in rural areas was extended systematically. The socialist develop- 
ment of villages and the establishment of cooperatives made possible 
the setting up of permanent and seasonal nursery-infant schools where 
mothers working in the fieids can leave their children. Courses were 
organised for roughly 2,000 women-members of the agricultural cooper- 
atives, on the care of children in the seasonal establishments. 

In 1950 nursery-infant teachers were required to attend full-time 
courses complementing their ordinary training, which consists of four 
years’ primary education and one year's teacher-training given in periods 
of three to six months according to republic. Specialist training was 
inaugurated in the year under review for nursery-infant teachers who 
have attended the normal school. 
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New Out-of-school Until 1950 there was only one out-of-school 
Activities organisation in each school, that of the 
“ pioneers "’, for children between seven and fourteen years of age. A 
number of additional organisations were then set up for children between 
these ages, such as physical training and sports clubs, choirs, dancing 
and music societies and associations of young technicians. The purpose 
of these organisations is to offer children recreative activities suited to 
their interests and capacities, in pleasant surroundings. ‘They are con- 
trolled by committees composed of parents, teachers, sports and physical 
training specialists, artists and other persons interested in school work. 
The public authorities and the social organisations assisted with the 
building of playing fields, swimming baths and excursion centres ; camps, 
holiday camps and festivals were also organised. ‘The committees in 
question form part of a vast network which includes the Council of the 
Yugoslav Federal People’s Republic, the councils of the constituent 
republics, and the regional, town, local, school, street and village com- 
mittees. They also organise educational meetings and conferences, and 
publish educational pamphlets for parents. 

In addition to these committees, each school has its home and school 
association, through which parents and teachers together discuss all 
questions concerning the children’s studies and education, and which 
organises courses, exhibitions, shows, excursions, etc. 


Compulsory Schooling In the year under review, it was decided to 
Estended increase the length of compulsory schooling 
from seven to eight years. The decision is to come into force in the schooi 
year 1950-1951, and the first children to have completed eight years’ 
schooling will be leaving the schools in 1953-1954 (1952-1953 in Slovenia). 
Different types of school will be affected by this extension of compulsory 
schooling, in particular the eight-year primary schools and the lower 
classes of secondary establishments. At the end of the eighth primary 
year (the fourth year in secondary establishments) pupils will sit for 
the elementary certificate examination giving them access to the upper 
classes of secondary establishments and to vocational schools. 


Examinations New regulations have been drawn up for the 
elementary certificate and baccalaureate examinations ; the examinations 
have been simplified. The former is to consist of a written paper on the 
mother tongue and oral tests (one for each subject) on history, mathema- 
tics, physics and the mother tongue. The written papers for the latter 
are to be on the mother tongue, a modern language, history, mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. As and from the school year 1950-1951, French, 
English, Russian, German and Italian are to be taught, first as optional 
subjects, and from the fourth class onwards as compulsory subjects, the 
pupil choosing the one he prefers. 


Normal Schools In certain of the constituent republics of 
Yugoslavia, the normal school course is a five-year one. In conformity 
with new regulations, the written papers for the final examination are 
to be on the mother tongue and the teaching subjects, and the oral tests 
on the mother tongue, pedagogy, general, child and educational psychology, 
logic, history and geography. 
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National Minorities’ The schools and pupils of the national minorities 
Scheele in Yugoslavia both increased in number con- 
siderably in the year under review. Examination regulations require 
that the language of the republic in which such a school is situated, be 
offered in addition to the pupils’ mother tongue. 


Vocational Schools Special attention was given in the year under 
review to raising the efficiency of vocational schools. Together with 
secondary establishments, they were brought under the general control 
of the Ministries of Education of the various republics, and the number 
of permanent teachers was increased. In order to improve professional 
standards, the length of studies was raised to four years. Within the 
Ministries of Education, vocational school committees were set up, com- 
posed of educational and national-economy specialists. 


Higher Education Through the reorganisation of school administra- 
tion, universities and higher schools have become autonomous bodies 
electing their own professors, drawing up their own curricula, and even 
appointing administrative staff. Questions of introducing entrance 
examinations, general as opposed to specialist training, and curricula, 
have been widely discussed. 


Adult Education Adult education in Yugoslavia comprises, first, 
elementary instruction for workers not having completed their primary 
education ; such instruction is in the hands of the factories and the trade 
unions. It comprises, secondly, schools for workers, giving a two-year 
general education course corresponding to the lower classes in secondary 
establishments, and maintained and controlled by the educational author- 
ities of the people’s republics. Workers’ education of this kind has become 
especially important since the passing of the law making the workers’ 
committees responsible for the management of the factories, and thus 
calling for a raising of the workers’ general and professional level of 
education. Account is taken of general educational standards in the 
award of professional qualifications and promotion. A scheme for feminine 
education was drawn up in the year under review, which is to include 
domestic science courses to be held in the villages, towns and industrial 
and economic centres, and lasting from a few months to a maximum of 
one year. 


CURRICULA AND METHODS 


Reform Since the liberation, much thought has been 
given to the question of improving curricula. Widespread discussivn has 
taken place, through the media of meetings, lectures and conferences, 
as a result of the resolution of the third plenary session of the Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party stressing the need to develop 
initiative and the free exchange of ideas among educationists. 

In the year under review, curricula were lightened and time-tables 
reduced. The curricula of all subjects are now grounded in scientific 
materialism, and play their part in harnessing all educational activity 
to the building up of socialism in the country. 
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New curricula had to be drawn up for the secondary vocational 
schools, in consequence of the raising of the length of studies from three 
to four years. Above all an endeavour was made to improve the standard 
of both theoretical and practical instruction, and make it fully able to 
meet the demands of the country’s developing economy. Demonstration 
aids were largely destroyed during the war, and are still in short supply. 
Laboratory collections and apparatus have perforce been fashioned out 
of whatever lay to hand and with an eye to the most pressing needs. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Conditions and A number of regulations drawn up in the 
Further Training year under review brought an improvement 
in teachers’ conditions. 

In the primary schools, the maximum number of pupils per teacher 
is fixed at forty. In secondary schools, the maximum number of hours 
varies from eighteen to twenty-four per week ; each hour in excess of the 
maximum must be paid for at rates fixed by special regulations, from 
a minimum of 80 dinars to a maximum of 120. Primary teachers with 
more than forty pupils in their class, or with two classes, receive a bonus 
of up to 1,200 dinars a year. Headmasters, inspectors and service and 
class heads are entitled to a monthly supplement of between 400 and 
1,000 dinars. 

In the year under review, the regional people’s committees and 
Ministries of Education in the various republics, and the Council for 
Science and culture, made awards of 1,000 to 50,000 dinars to teachers 
at all levels, who had distinguished themselves through success in teaching, 
outstanding activity in connection with adult education, or scientific 
work. Some schools and nursery-infant establishments also received 
awards, in cash, books and school materials; the Council for Science 
and Culture alone awarded in this connection a total of 1,800,000 dinars. 

A great deal was done by the trade unions, the professional associa- 
tions, “‘activist’’ teachers and the educational press, for the profes- 
sional and ideological advance of teaching staffs. All primary and 
most secondary teachers attended various courses and seminars. Special 
courses were also organised for headmasters and inspectors. 

All educational workers and their families are entitled to free medical 
treatment. Their pension insurance premiums are paid by the government. 
During the summer holidays, the educational workers’ union organised 
a large number of holiday camps for teachers at all levels. 


AUXILIARY AND QUT-OF-SCHOOL SERVICES 


School Meal» School meals services have been systematically 
established since the liberation, and they are now to be found in nearly 
all towns and in some villages. These services helped greatly in the year 
under review in ensuring that children were adequately fed, and in facila- 
ting school attendance (more especially in the mountainous and _ thinly 
populated areas). In nearly all schools, milk given by UNICEF was 
distributed, and in some schools bread and jam in addition. 
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Holidays In addition to holiday camps, rest homes, camps 
and excursions, mention should be made of the fact that children from 
the towns have been sent en masse to the agricultural cooperatives and 
to families in the villages, and that a great number of village children, 
on the other hand, have spent their holidays in the towns. In the year 
under review, 1,804 Yugoslav children from the Free Territory of Trieste, 
323 from Carinthia and 70 from France spent their holidays in their home 
country. In 1950, the number of holiday camps increased by 411, and 
that of children going to them by 42,607. 


Youth Movements The People’s Youth Movement plays an import- 
ant part in further education. It helps to imbue the young socialist citizen 
with a love of his motherland and respect for other nations, and aims at 
training him to develop an abundant social life and at making him strong 
and healthy physically and spiritually. The school and university youth 
organisations defined the purpose of their political and ideological work 
for the year under review as being to educate free, courageous and open- 
minded socialist citizens, and undoubtedly that work was as a result 
richer and more varied. 

The school and university youth organisations have been able to 
educate young boys and girls in ways that are as yet denied to the schools, 
i.e., through sports, games, and opportunities to develop intellectual, 
physical and moral qualities. 

Besides local competitions, there took place in the year under review 
23 federal inter-school cultural competitions, a number of youth festivals 
in the various republics, and a federal festival at Belgrade in which 50°, 
of the children attending secondary establishments took part. ‘The federal 
festival of university youth was held in May, 1950, and the artistic level 
achieved was high, in particular as regards the choral, dramatic and 
folklore activities. In the year under review, the school youth organisations 
had one central journal (Nasa domovina — “ Our Motherland ”’), four 
school journals (with a circulation limited to one republic), and local 
bulletins published by each of the larger schools, and the youth organis- 
ations of the normal schools in Serbia and Slovenia began to publish two 
new journals, U¢iteljska iskra (“* Teachers’ Star’’) and Mladi U¢éitelj 
(‘The Young Teacher”). The university youth organisations publish 
five journals, and the faculties and higher schools have published a number 
of scientific studies made by groups of students. 

The school youth organisations give valuable support to sports and 
physical training clubs and to popular technical clubs. In 1949-1950 the 
sports most favoured by youth were football, basket ball, swimming, 
ski-ing, aviation and parachvting. 

Members of school and university ycuth organisations camped 
in 1949-1950 in some of the country’s most beautiful and best known 
spots. 

As in preceding years, the school youth organisations took part in 
the year under review in the building of the Bratstvo i jedinstvo autobahn 
from New Belgrade and the university city of Zagreb; 71,725 young 
men and women from different schools took part. About 4,500 students 
voluntarily undertook to help in the erection of buildings in the uni- 
versity quarters of Zagreb and Ljubljana. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The government awarded scholarships in the 
year under review to 51.8%, of the students attending universities and 
higher schools, to 75.4% of pupils at secondary vocational schools, to 
32.1%, of pupils at primary vocational schools, and to 9.3% of grammar 
school pupils. The monthly total for scholarships amounted to 177,012,517 
dinars. 
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